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TO THK RIGHT HONOURABLE 



LORD FOLKESTONE. 



MY LORD, 

* I ^HE ftyle and genii|s of Dedications 
in general, have neither done ho- 
notur to the Patron nor to the Author. 
Se^^ble of this, we intended to hav^ 
puhli(hp4 a work, which has b^en the 
labour of years, without the ufuaV 
mode of fplkiting proteAjon, An ^o 
ciderit has brought us intp the number 
of dedicators. Ha^ not you accom^ 
panied your nobk Father, to qur humbly 
retreat, we Ihould fiill have been un- 
acquainted with your growing virtues. 
Vol. I. A your 
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DEDICATION. 

your extraordinary erudition, and per- 
fect knowledge of the Greek language 
and learning; and Plutarch would have' 
Remained as he did in his retirement iu 
ChaBronea, where he fought no Patron- 
age but in the bofom of philofophy. 

Accept, my ^.o^ix, this honeft token 
of refpecft from men, who, equally in-, 
dependent and unainbitious, wiih only 
for the countenance of genius and friend- 
ihip. Praife, my lord, is the ufuaj 
language of Dedications : But will our 
praife be of value to you ? Will any 
praife be of value to you but that oi 
your own heart ? Follow the example 
of the Earl of Radnor, your illuftrious 
Father. Like him, maintain that tern- . 
perate fpirit of policy, which confults 

the 
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0ie Dignity of Government, while it 
fupports the Liberty of the Subject. 
But we put intp f oiir hands the bell pf 
political Preceptors, a Preceptor who 
trained to virtjie the greateij lylonarch 
qpon earth; and, by giving happinefs tp 
the world,, .enjoyed a pleafure (bmething 
hke tliat of the benevolent Being wjio 
fi^re^ted it. 

We are, 

JVIY I.OR^, 

Yt^r LpR^^uj^p's jnoii pb^dieiit,. 
and very hiirnble Servants, 

J. ANP I?: L AmnoRNE. '■ 
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PREFACE. 



It" the merit of a Wofk may be eftimated from 
the univerfality of its reception, Plutarch*s 
Lives have a claim to the firft honours of Li- 
terature. No book has been more generally 
fought after, or read with . greater avidity. It 
was one of the firft that were brought out of 
the retreats of the learned, and tranllated into 
the modern languages. About the middle o£ 
the fixteenth. century, Sanfoveno^ an Italian 
author (well known by many writings, which 
diftinguifhcd him in that opening dawn . of li- 
terature, as a man of tafte and a philolbpher), 
gave the firft tranflation of Plutarch's Lives that 
appeared in Europe. Amiot, Abbe of Bello- 
zane, publiftied a French Tranflation foon after 
that of Sanfoveno ; and from his work it was 
tranllated into Engiilh, in the^ time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

It is faid by thofe who are not willing to alv , 
low Shakefpeare much learning, that he availed 
himfelf of the laft mentioned Tranflation ; but 
they leem to forget that, in order to fupport 

A a . their 
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tk«ir arguments of this kind, it is neceflary tot 
them to prove that Plato ioo was tranflated into- 
Englifti at tht fame time; for the celebrated' 
foliloquy, *' To b6, of not to be," is taken, al* 
moft verbatM, from that Philofopheir ; yet we' 
have never fotwid that Plato was tj^anflated ii* 
thofe timesp. 

Amiot was d jfttarf of great induftry and con> 
fiderable learning, fie fought difigentfy in the 
libraries of Rome and Venice for thofe Lives of 
j^lutarck ^hicfi ar^ loft ; and though his fearcb 
yf^s tinfticcelsful*, it had this good cffeft, that^ 
by meeting with avtariety of matxtjlcripts, and 
Comparing th«m w^ith thd; pri^it^d copies, he was 
Enabled, ift nSany placcsy to reftify the text.^ 
^his wais d very effeflftial ciVciTiiinftance ; for few 
ancient Writers had fuffered nrorc than I^lutarclr 
from th*' carcfeflhefs of printers and tranfcribers ; 
andj, with 9II his merit, it was His fate, for si 
Song time, to find no able reftorer. The Schbol- 
ftien defpifed his Greek, becaufe i^ had not the 
purity of Xenoph(Hi, nor the Attic terfenefs of* 
Ariftophati6s ;* atid^ oh tfhat account, very un* 
feafbriabiy l&e^owedtheiif labours upon tliofe 
that wanted them kfs. j^miotV Tranflation^ 
was publiftied itf tha year V559; feut no re- 
putable edition of th* ©reck itxt of Prutarcte 
appeared tilf that of Paris, Jtt^ th6 ydar l024. 
The aboVe-ihetitioned TraAflafi^, howeYer,j 
^ough drawn from an imperfeft teM, paffecj 
through many editions, and was ftill read, till 
Dacier, usider better aulpicesi and in better' 

timesy 
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times> attempted a new one^ which he executed 
with great d^ance, and tolerable accuracy. 
The text he followed was not fo correal as 
might have been wifhed ; for the London edi- 
tion of Plutarch was not then publiihed. How- 
■fever, the French language being at that tintie in 
great perfection, and the fafliionable language of 
ftlmoft every court in Europe, Dacier^s Tranf- 
lation came not only into the libraries, but into 
the hands of men. Plutarch was univcrfally 
kead, and no book in thofe times had a more ex- 
tenfive fale, or went through a greater number 
t)f impreffions. The Tranilator had, indeed, 
acqtutted himlelf in one refpeA with great hap- 
pinels. His book was not found to be French 
Greek. He had carefully followed that rule 
which no tranilator ought ever to lofe fight o^ 
the great rule of humouring the genius, and 
maintaining the ftrudure of his own language* 
For this purpofc, he frequently broke the long 
and embarraffed periods of the Greek ; and, by 
dividing and (hortening them in his Tranllatipa^ 
he gave them greater perfpicuity and a more 
cafy movement. Yet ftill he was faithful to his 
original; and where he did not miftake him^ 
which indeed he feldom did, conveyed his ideas 
with ckamcfs, though not without verbofity. 
His Tranilation had another diftinguifhed ad- 
vantage : he enriched it with a variety of ex* 
jplanatory notes, x There are fo many readers 
who have no- competent acquaintance with the 
cuftoms of antiquity, the laws of the ancient 
ftates, the ceremonies of their xeligion, and the 

A 4 reipotcr 
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Remoter and mimitef parts of their hiftory arid 
genealogy, that to have an account of thefc 
initters tvtr bfefore the eye, and to travel with 
a guide who is ready to defcribe to us every 
'dbjeA yvt are unacquainted with, is a privilege 
'equally convenient and agreeable. But here the 
Annotator ought to have ftopped-. Satisfied 
■with reftimang the difficulties ulually ariiing in 
the circurhftances abovementioned, he ihould 
not hgivc fweltcd his pages with idle declama- 
lions on trite morals and obvious fcntirnent^; 
'Amiot*s margins, indeed, are every where crowd- 
ed with fuch. In thofe times they followed the 
'method of the old divinesj which was, to make 
practical improvements of every matter ; but it 
IS fomewhat ftrange, that Dacier^ who wrote in 
a more enlightened age, fliould fall into that 
beftten triick 6f infipid moralizing, and be at 
|)airis to fay what every one muft know. Perhaps^ ^ 
as the corhmcntator of Plutarch, he confidercd 
himfelf as d kind of travelling companion to the 
reader j ind, agreeably to the manners of his 
coufitry, he meant to Ihew his politencfs-, by 
never holding his peace. The apology he makes 
for deducing aiid detailing thefe fiat precepts, is 
the: viel^ 6f inftrufting younger minds. He had! 
hot philofophy ertoUgh to confider, that to anti^ 
cipatfe the conclufion of fuch minds,* in their pur- 
fuit of hiflory and charafters, is to prieverxt their 
'proper effc<ft. When examples are placed betbrc 
them, they will not fail to mak<e right inferences 5 
but if thofc are made for them, the didadic aii? 
t>( information dcftroys their influence. 

Aftei* 
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Aftei? the old Engliih Tranflati6n of Plutarch* 
Which was profeflcdly taken from Amiot*s 
French, no other appeared till the time of 
Djfydtn* That great man, who is never to be 
mentioned without pity and admiration^ was 
prevailed up6n, by his neceffities, to head a 
Company of Tranflators; and to lend the fancJ^ 
tion of his glorious name to a Tranflation of 
Plutarch, written, as he himiclf acknowledges^ 
by almoil as. many hands as there were lives. 
That this motley work was full of errors, in*- 
cqualities, and inconfiftencics, is not in the leaft 
to be wondered at. Of fuch a variety of 
Tranllators, it would have been very lingular if 
ibme had not failed in learning, and ibme in 
language. The truth is, that the greateft part 
bf them were deficient in both. Indeed, their 
taik was not eafy. To tranflate Plutarch under 
any cirfcumftances would require no ordinary 
fkill in the language and a^ntiquities of Greece ; 
but to attempt it whilft the text was in a de* 
praved ftate ; unfettled and unre<5llfied ; abound- 
ing with errors^ mifnomers, and tninfpofitions ; 
this required much greater abilities than fell to 
the lot of that body of Tranflators in general. 
It appears^ however, from the execution of 
their undertaking, that they gave themfelvcs 
no great concern about the difficulties that at- 
tended it. Some few blundered at the Greek ; 
fome drew from the Scholiaft's JLatin ; and 
others, more humble, trode fcrupuloufly in the 
paces of Amiot. Thus copying the idioms of 
different languages, they .proceeded like th^ 

workmen 
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workmen at Babel> and fell into a conrallon of 
tongues while, they attempted to fpeak the fame. 
But the difcrfities of ftyle were not the grcatclt 
fault of this ftrangc Tranflation : it was full of 
the groflcft errors. Ignorance on the one hand, 
tthd haflinefs or negligence on the other, had 
filled it with abfurditics in every life, and inac- 
curacies in almoft every page. The language^ 
in general, w«s infupportably tame^ tedious, and 
lembarraffed. The periods had hb hartoony ; 
the phrafeology had no elegance, no fpirit, no 
preciiion. 

Yet this is the laft Tranflation of Plutarch's 
Lives that hais appeared in tht £ngU(h language^ 
and the only one that is now tead. 

It muft be owned, that whcti Dacifet^s Tranf^ 
lation came abroad^ the Proprifetor of Dryden's 
copy endeavoured to repair it. But how was 
this done ? Not by thfe application of learned 
men, who might have redified the errors by 
confulting the original, but by a mean recourfc 
to the labours of Dacier. Where the French 
Tranllator had differed from the Englifh, the 
opinions of the latter were religioufly given up ; 
and fometimcs a period, and fbtoctimes a page, 
were tranflated anew from Dacier ; while, in 
due compliment to him, the idiotn of his lan- 
guage, and every tour dexprej^yij Were moft 
fcrupuloufly prelerved. Nay, the Editors of 
that edition which was publifhed in 1727, did 
more. They not gnly paid Dacier the compli- 
ment 
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fiserlt of mixing hi$ French with their Englifh, 
but while they borrowed his note3, they adopted 
^ven the moft frivoiotas and fuperflvsous com-* 
mentfi that efcaped his pen. 

Thus the EriglilH Plutarch's Lives^ at firft 
{6 heterogeneous and abfurd, received but little 
benefit from this whtmikal reparation. Dacier's 
beft notes were, indeed, of fome value : but the 
|>atch-work alterations the Editots had drawn 
from his Tranllationj made their book appear 
ftill more like Otwi^y's Old Woman, whofe 
gown of many coloufd fpoke 



--variety of wretcbednefi. 



This Tranflation continued in the fame form 
iipwards of thirty years r but in the year 1758 
the Proprietor engaged a Gentleman of abilities, 
Very different from thofc who had formerly been 
employed, to ^ve it a fccond purgation. He 
fuccceded as well as it was poffible for any man 
of the beft judgment apd learriing to focceed, 
in art aittempt of that nature : that is to fay, 
he reAi6ed a multitude of errors, and in many 
places endeavoured to teend the miferabie lan^ 
guage. Two of the Livfes he tranflated anew ; 
and this he executed in fuch a manner, that, 
had he done the whole, the prefent Tranllators 
would never have thought of the undertaking. 
But two Ijives out of fifty made a very fmall 
part of this great Work ; and though he rec- 
tified 
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tified n^any errors in the old Tiranflation, ycti 
where alnloft every thing was error, it is ho 
wonder if many efcaped him. This was, indeed, 
the cafe. In the courfe of our Notes we had 
remarked a ^reat number ; but, apprchenfivc 
that fuch a continual attention to the faults of 
a former Tranflation, might appear invidious, 
we expunged the greateft part of the remarks, 
and fuffered fuch only to remain as might teftify 
the propriety of our prefent undertaking. Be- 
fides, though the ingenious Revifer of the edi- 
tion of 1/58 might repair the language where 
it was moft palpably deficient, it was impoffible 
for him to alter the cafl: and complexion of the 
whole. It would ftill retain its inequalities, its 
tamenefs, and he^vy march ; its mixture ^ of 
idioms, and the irkfome trkin of far-coiinc<fted 
periods. Thcfe it ftill retains ; and, after all 
the operations it- has g'one through, remains 

Like fome patchM dog-holq eked wiih ends of wall! 

In this view of things, the nebeflSty of a new 
Tranflation is obvious ; and the hazard does not 
appear to be great: With fuch competitors for 
the public favour, the conteft has neither glory 
nor danger attehding it. But the labour and 
attention necefiary as well to fecure as to obtain 
that favour, neither are, nor ought' to be lefs : 
and with whatever fiiccefs the prefent Tranfla- 
tors may be thought to have executed their 
undertaking, they will always at Icaft have the 

merit 
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merit of a diligent defire to difcharge t^ii$^ public 
duty faithfully. 

Where the text of Plutarch appeared to th^m 
erroneous, tkey have fpared ho pains, and ne- 
glected no means in their power, to reftify it, 

Senfible that the great art of a Tranflator is 
to prevent the . peculiarities ot his Author's lan- 
guage from Healing into his own, they have 
been particularly attentive to this point, and have 
generally endeavoured to keep their Englifli 
unmixed with Greek, At the fame time it muil 
be obferved, that there is frequently a great 
limilarity in the flru<fture of the two languages ; 
yet that refemblance, in fomc inftances, makes 
it the more neceflary to guard againft it on the 
whole. This care is of the greater conlcquencc, 
becaufe Plutarch's Lives generally pafs through 
the hands of young people, who ought to read 
their own, language in its native purity, unmixed 
and untainted with the idioms of different 
tongues. For their fakes, too, as well as for 
the fake of readers of a different clafs, wx have 
omitted fome paffages in the text, and have only 
fignified the omiffion by afterifms. Some, per- 
haps, may cenfure us for taking too great a 
liberty v^ ith our Author in this circumftance : 
however, we muft beg leave in that inflance to 
abide by our own opinion-; and fure we are, 
that we fhould have cenfured no Tranflator for 
the fame. Could every thing of that kind have 
Ipccn omitted, wc lliould have, been ftill Icfs 

dif- 
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diflatisfied ; but fometimcs the chain of tfiit 
narrative would not admit of it, and the .dis- 
agreeable parts were to be got over with a$ 
touch decency, ^s ppffibJe. 

In the dcfcriptions of battle?, camps, an(| 
iieges, it is more than probable that we may 
foretimes be miftaken in the iiijlit^ry terms. 
We have endeavoured, hoyrever, to be as accu- 
tate in this refpcA as poflibk, an^ to acquaint 
ourfelves with this kind of knowfedg^i as well 
as our fituatiQns woul4 permit ; but we will 
not promijfe the reader that we have always 
iticceeded. Where foftiething fcemed to havji 
fallen oiat of the Text^ or where the eUipfis was 
too violent for the forms of our language, W(S 
have not fcrupled to maintain the ttnor of th^ 
narrative, ot the chain of rcafon, by fiich little 
infertions as appeared to be necei&ry fbi the 
purpoie. Thefe ihort infertions w^ at firi^ put 
between hooks ; but as that deformed the page^ 
without anfwering any material purpofe, we 
foon rcjt&td it. 

Such are the liberties we liavie t^ken wtth 
Plutarch ; and the learned, we fl.atticr ourfelves^ 
will not think them too great. Yet there i^ 
one more, which, if we coul^ have prefumcd 
npon it, would have made his book infinitely 
more uniform and agreeable. We ofteii wi{hc4 
to throw out of the Text into the Notes tho/c 
tedious and digfeffive comments that fpoil thi 
beauty and order of bis narrative, mortify th* 

expcc- 
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expectation, frequently, when it is mod eC^ , * 
icntially interefted, and deftroy the niitural in* 
fluence of his ftory, by turning the attentioii 
into a different channel What, for tni]:an€e; 
can be more irkfome and impertinent, than a 
long difTertation on a point of natural philo* 
ii^hy ftarting up at the very crifis of Ibme im- 
portant z&iaa ? Every reader of Plutarch muH 
have felt thip pain of theie unfeaibnable di<- 
grdfions; but wc could not, upon our own 
plcaiure or oothori^, remove tfacm. 

Inihe Notes, v\'e have profecuted theie ft* 
veral intentions : we have endeavoured to bring 
the Engiiih readeir acquainted with the Gree^ 
and Roman antiquities ; where Plutarch had 
omittrcd any thing remarkable in the Lives, to 
Supply it from other authors, and to make his 
Book^ ia fomcmeifnre, a general hiftory of the 
periods under his pen. In the Notes, too, we 
have affigned reafons for it, where we have 
differed from the former Tranflators. 

This part of our Work is neither wholly 
borrowed, nor altogether original. Where 
Dacier or other annotators offered us any thing 
to the purpofe, we have not fcrupled to make 
life of it ; and, to avoid the endlefs trouble of 
citations, we make this acknowledgment once 
for all. The number of original Notes the 
learned reader will find to be v^ry confiderablc : 
but there are not fo many notes of any kind in 
the latter part of the Work j bccaufc the man- 
ners 
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ncrs. and cuftoms, the religious ceremonies, 
laws, ftate-offices, and forms of government, 
among the ancients, being explained in the firft 
Lives, much did not remain for the buiinefs 
of information. . 

. Four of Plutarchls Parallels are fuppofed ta 
be loft : thole of Themiftocles and CamiUuSj, 
Pyrrhus and Marius, PHocioii and Cato, Alex- 
ander and Caefar. Thefe Dacier fupplies by 
others of his own compofit^on ; but fo different 
from thofe of Plutarch, that they have little: 
right to be incorporated with his works. ' 

The neceflary Chronological .Tables, toge-r 
thcr with Tables of Money, Weights, and 
Meafures, and a copious Index,, have been pro:? 
vided for this Tranflation ; of vrhichwe may 
truly fay, that it wants no other advantages. 
than fuch as the Tranflators had not power tq 
give. 



CON- 
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AS, in the progrefs of life, we firft pafs through 
fcenes of innocence, peace, and fancy, and 
afterwards encounter the vices and diforders of fa- 
tiety ; fo we Ihali here amufq ourfdves awhile in 
the peaceful folitude of the philofopher, before w6 
J)roceed to thofe more animated, but left pleafing 
objects he defcribes. 

Nor will the view of a philofopher's life be lefi 
inftruclive than his labours. If the latter teach us 
how great vices, accompanied with great abilities^ 
may tend to the ruin of a ftate ; — if they inform us 
how Ambition attended with magnanimity, how 
Avarice direfted by political fagacity, how Envy and , 
Revenge armed with perfonal valour and popular 
fupport, will deftroy the moft facrcd eftablifhments ^ 
tod break through every barrier of human repofe 
and fafety ; the former will convince us that equa- 
nimity is more defirable than the higheft privileges 
of mind, and that the moft diftinguiflied utuations 
in life are lefs to be envied than thofe quiet allot- 
ments, where Science is the fupport of Virtue. 

Vol. L b Pindar 
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Pindar and Epaminondas had, long before PIu^ 
tarch's time, redeemed, in fome meafure, the credit 
of Boeotia, and f efcued the inhabitants of that coun- 
try from the proverbial imputation of ftupidity. 
When Plutarch appeared, he confirmed the reputa- 
tion it had recovered. He fliewed that genius is 
not the growth of any particular foil ; and that its 
cultivation requires no peculiar qualities of climate^ 

Chaeronea, a town in Bceotia, between Phocis and 
Attica, had the honour to give him birth. This. 
place was remarkable for nothing but the tamenefs^ 
and. fervility of its inhabitants, whom Anthony's 
foldiers made beafts of burthen, and obliged to 
carry their corn upon their flioulders to the coaft. 
As it lay between two fcas, and was partly fliut up 
by mountains, the air, of courfe, was heavy, and 
truly Boeotian. But fituations as little favoured by 
nature as Chaeronea, have given birth to the greatelt 
men ; of which the celebrated Locke and many 
others are inftances* 

Plutarch himfelf acknowledges the ftupidity of 
the Boeotians in general ; but he imputes it rather 
to their diet thafi to their air i.for, in his Treatife on 
Animal Food, he intimates, that a grols indulgence^ 
in that article, which was ufual with his country- 
men, contributes greatly to obfcure the intcllechial 
faculties.. 

It is not eafy to afcertain in what year he was born^ 
Ruauld places it about the middle of the reign of 
Claudius ; others towards the end of it. The fol- 
lowing circumftance is the only foundation they have 
for their conjedures. . 

Plutarch Kiys, that he ftudied philofophy under 
Ammonius, at Delphi, when Nero made his pro- 
grefe into Greece. This, we know, was in the 
twelfth year of that Emperor's reign, in the conful- 
fliip of Paulinus Suetoniiis and Pontius Telefinus^ 
the fiecond year of the Olympiad 2 1 1 , and the fixty- 
fixth of the Chriftian ^acrat Dacier obferves, ;:hat 

Plutarch. 
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jWutarch muft have been feventeen or eighteen at 
leaft, when he was engaged in the* abftrufe ftudies of 
philofophy ; and he, therefore, fixes his birth about 
five or fix vears before the death of Claudius. This, 
however, is bare fuppofitioti ; and that, in our opi-* 
hion, not of the mofl: probable kind. The youth of 
Greece ftudied under the philofophers very early j 
for their works, with thofe of the poets and rheto- 
ricians, formed their chief courfe of difcipline. 

But to determine whether he was born under the 
teign of Claudius, or in the early part of Nero's 
teign (which we the rather believe, as he fays him* 
felf, that he was very young when Nero entered 
Greece) ; to make it clearly underftood, whether he 
ftudied at Delphi at ten, or at eighteen years of 
iage, is of much lefs confequence than it is to know 
by what means, and under what aufpices, he acquir- ^ 
ed that humane and rational philofophy which is 
diflinguiflied in his works. 

Ammonius was his preceptor ; but of him we 
know little more than what his fcholar has acciden- 
tally let fall concerning him. He mentions a Angu- 
lar inftarice of his manner of correcting his pupils : 
** Our mafter, fays he, having one day obferved 
" that we had indulged ourfelves too luxurioufly at 
** dinner, at his afternoon lefture ordered his freed- 
** man to give his own fon the difcipline of the whip, 
•* in our prefence, fignifying, at the fame time, that 
•* he fufFered this puniflirAent becaufe he could not 
" eat his viduals without fauce* Thephilofopher all 
** the while had his eye upon us, and we knew well 
** for \vhom this example of punilhment was in- 
** tended.*' This circumftance ftiews, at leaft, that 
Ammonius was not of the fchool of Epicurus. The 
feverity of his difcipline, indeed, feems rather of the 
Stoic caft ; but it is moft probable that he belonged 
to the Academicians ; for their fchools, at that time, 
had the greateft reputation in Greece. 

It was a happy drcumfiaUGe in the difcipline <^ 
b a thofe 
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thofe fchools, that the parent only had the powet 
of corporal ptmifliment : the rod and the ferula 
were fnatched from the hand of the petty tyrant : 
his oflice alone was to inform the mind ; he had no 
authority to daftardizc the fpirit : he had no power 
to extinguilh the generous flame of freedom, or to 
break do^^n the noble independency of foul, by the 
ilavifti, debaling, and degrading application of the 
rod. This mode of punifliment in our public fchools 
is one of the worft remains of barbarifm that pre- 
yails among us. Senfible minds, however volatile 
and inattentive in early years, may be drawn to their 
duty by many means, which fliame, and fears of a 
more liberal nature than thofe of corporal punilh* 
ment, will fupply, "Where there is but little fenfi- 
bility, ^he effeft which that mode of punifliment 
produces, is not more happy. It deftroys that little ; 
though it fliould be the firft care and labour of the 
preceptor to increafe it* To beat the body, is to de- 
bafe th^ mind. Nothing fo foon, or fo totally abo- 
Jiflies the fenfe of fliame ; ,and yet that fenfe is at 
once the beft prefervative of virtue, and the greatefl 
incentive to every fpeeies of excellence^ 

Another principal advantage which the ancient 
mode of the Greek education gave its pupils, v/as 
.their early accefs to every branch of philofophical 
learning. They did not, like us, employ their 
youth in the acquiiition of words : they were en- 
gaged in purfuits of a higher nature, in acquiring 
the knowledge of things. They did not, like us', 
fpend feven or ten years of fcholaftic labour, in 
making a general acquaintance with two dead lan- 
guages. 1 hofe years were employed in the ftudy of 
nature, and in gaining the elements of philofophical 
^knowledge from her original oeconomy and laws.. 
Hence all that Dacier has obferved concerning the 
probability of Plutarch's being feventeen or eigh- 
teen years of age when he' fliudied under Ammo- 
nius, i§ withgut the leafl; weight. 
. . " . . The 
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The way to mathematical and philofophical know- 
ledge was, indeed, much more eafy amongft the 
ancient Greeks than it can ever be with us. Thofe, 
and every other fcience, are bound up in tei^ms, 
which we can never underftand precifely till we be- 
come acquainted with the languages from which 
they are derived, Plutarch, when he learnt the 
Roman language, ^vhich was not till he was fome- 
what advanced in life, obferved, that he got the 
knowledge of words from his knowledge of things. 
But we lie under the neceflity of reverfing his me- 
thod ; and before we can arrive at the knowledge 
of things, we muft firft labour to obtain the know- 
ledge of words. 

However, though the- Greeks had accefs to fci- 
ence without the acquifition of other languages, they 
were, neverthelefs, fufficiently attentive to the cul- 
tivation of their own. Philology, after the mathe- 
matics and philofophy, was one of their principal 
ftudies; and they applied themfelves confidcrably to 
critical inveftigation. 

A proof of this we find in that Differtation which 
Plutarch hath given us on the word ft, engraved on 
the Temple of Apollo at Delphi. In this trad, he in- 
troduces the fcholaftic difputes, wherein he makes a 
principal figure. After giving us the various fignifi- 
cations which others afligned to this word, he adds 
his own idea of it ; and that is of fome confequence 
to us, becaufe it Ihews us that he was not a poll- 
theift. '^ £», f^ys he, Thou art ; as if it were A sv, 
" Thou art one. I mean not in the aggregate fenfe, 
" as we fay, one army, or one body of men compof- 
" ed of many individuals ; but that which exifts 
" diftinftly muft neccfl'arily be one ; and the very 
*' idea of Being implies individuality. One, is that 
" which is a fimple Being, free from mixture or 
^' compofition. To be one, therefore, in this fenfe, 
^* is confiftent only with a nature entire in its firft 
** principle, and incapable of alteration or decay." 
. . b3 So 
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So far we are perfedtiy fatisfied with Pl^tarch^s 
creed, but not with his criticifm. To fuppofe that 
the word tl ihoiild fignify the exiftence of one God 
only, is to hazard too much upon conjefture, and 
the whole tenor of the Heathen theology makest 
againft it. 

Nor can we be better pleafed with the other inter^ 
pretations of this celebrated word, We can never 
fuppofe,that it barely fignified if\ intimating thereby 
that the bufinefs of thofe who vifited the temple 
was enquiry, and that they came to afk the Deity, 
if fuch evenjts fliould come to pafs. This conftrue^ 
tion is too much forced ; and it would do a& well, 
or even better, were the si interpreted, jf you makq 
large prefents to the God, if yon pay the prieft". 

Were not this infcription an objeci: of attentioi^ 
among the learned, we fhould not, at this diftant 
period of time, have thought it worth mentioning, 
otherwife than as it gives us an idea of one branch of 
Plutarch's education. But, as a fingle word, infcrib, 
ed on the temple of Apollo at Delphi, cannot but 
be matter of c^^iQfity with thofe who carry their 
enquiries into remote antiquity, we fliall not fcruple 
to add one more to the other conj eclures concerning it, . 

We will fuppofe then that the word si was here 
ufed, in the Ionic dialect, for il6s, I wijh. This per- 
feftly expreffed the ftate of mind of ^ that entered 
the temple on the bufinefs of confultation ; and it 
might be no lefs emphatical in the Greek than 
Virgil's Quanquam ! was in the Latin, If we carry 
this conjefture farther, and think it probable, that 
this word might, as the initial word of a celebrated . 
line in the third book of the Odyffey, ftand there to 
fignify the whole line, we fliall reach a degree of 
probfibility almoft bordering on certainty. The 
yerfe we allude to is this : 

** O that the Gods would empower me to obtain 

my 
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mjrwiflies!** What prayer more proper on enter- 
ing the temples of the Gods, particularly with the 
^ew of confulting them on the events of life ? 

If it ihonld be thought, that the initial word is in- 
fufficient to reprefent a whole verfe, we hare to an*- 
fwer, that it was agreeable to the cuftom of the an- 
cients. They not only ccmveyed thefenfe of parti- 
cular verfes by their initial words, but frequently of 
largepaffages by thequotationsof a fingle line,oreyen 
of half a Ime ; fome faaftances of which occur in the - 
following Lives. The reafon of this is obvious : 
the works of their beft poets were almoft univerfally 
committed to memoxy ; and the fmallefl: quotation 
was fufficient to convey the fenfe of a whole paiEige. 

Thefe obfervations are matters of mere curiofity, 
indeed ^ but they have had their life : for they have 
naturally pointed out to us another inftance of the , 
excellence of that education which formed our 
young philofopher, 

This was the improvement of the memory, by 
means of exercife. 

Mr. Locke has juftly, though obvioufly enough, 
obferved, that nothing fo much ftrengthens this fa- 
culty as the employment of it. 

The Greek mode of education muft have had a 
wonderful elBFeft in this cafe. The continual exer- * 
cife of the memory, in laying up the treafures of 
their poets, the precepts of their phUofophers, and 
the problems of their mathematicians, muft have 
given it that mechanical power of retention, which 
nothing could eafily efcape. Thus Pliny * tell us 
of a Greek, called Charmidas,who coxild repeat from 
memory the contents of the largeft library. 

The advantages Plutarch derived from this exer- 
cife, appear in every part of his works. As the 
writings of the poets lived in his memory, they were 
ycady for ufe and application on every appofitc occa- 

♦ Hill. Nat. lib. vit. cap. 24. 

b 4 fion. 
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fion. They were always at hand, either to confirm 
the fentiments, and juftify the principles of his he* 
roes, to fupport his own, or to illuftrate both. 

, By the aid of a cultivated memory too, he was 
enabled to write a number of cotemporary Lives, 
and to affign to each fuch a portion of bufinefs in 
the general tranfaftions of the times, as might be 
fufficient to delineate the charafter, without re-t 
j^eated details of the fame aftions and negotiations. 
This made a very difficult part of his work ; and 
he acquitted himfejf here with great managenient 
and addrefs. Sometimes, indeed, he has repeated 
the fame circumftances in cotemporary lives ; but it 
was hardly avoidable : the great wonder is, that 
he has done it fo feldom. 

But though an improved memory might, in this 
refpeft, be of fervice to him, as undoubtedly it 
was, there were others in which it was rather a 
difadvantage. By trufting too much to it he has 
fallen into inaccuracies and inconfiftencies, where 
he was profeffedly drawing from preceding wri-.^ 
ters ; and we have often been obliged to reftify 
.his miftakes, by confulting thofe authors, becaufe 
he would not be at the pains to confult them him- 
felf. 

If Plutarch might properly be fald to belong to 
any feft of philofophers, his education, the ra- 
tionality of his principles, and the mpdefty of his 
doftrines, would incline us to place him with the 
latter Academy* At leaft, when he left his mafn 
ter Ammonius, and came into fociety, it is more 
than probable that he ranked particularly with that 
feft.^ 

His writings, however, furnifli us with many 
reafons for thinking, that he afterwards became a 
citizen of the philofophical world. He appears 
to have examined every feet with a calm and unpre- 
jiljiiced attention ; to have felefted what he found 
pf ufe for the purpofes of virtue and happinefs; and 

ta 
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to have left the reft for the portion of thofe whofe 
narrownefs of mind could think either fcience or 
felicity confined to any denomination of men. 

From the Academicians he took their modefty of 
ppinion, and left them their .original fcepticifin : he 
borrowed their rational theology, and gave up to 
them, in a great meafure, their metaphyiical refme- 
ments, together with their vain, though feduftive, 
enthufiafm. 

With the Peripatetics, he walked in fearch of na- 
tural fcience, and of logic ; but, fatisfied with what- 
ever practical knowledge might be acquired, he left 
them ta dream over the hypothetical part of the 
former, and to chafe the fliadows of realbn through 
the mazes of the latter. 

To the Stoics he was indebted for the belief of a 
particular Providence ; but he could not enter into 
their idea of future rewards and punifhments; He 
knew not how to reconcile the prefent agency of thfr 
Supreme Being with his judicial charaAer hereafter j 
though Theodoret tells us, that he had heard of 
the Chriftian reUeion, and inferted feveral of its myt 
teries in his works *. From the Stoics too, he bor- 
rowed the doctrine of fortitude : but he rejected the 
unnatural foundation on which they erefted that 
virtue : he went back to Socrates for principles 
whereon to reft it. 

With theEpicureans he does not feem to have had 
much.intercourfe, though the accommodating phi- 
lofophy of Ariftippus entered frequently into his 
poUtics,and fometimes into the general oeconomy of 
his life. In the little ftates of Greece that philofophy 
had pot much to do ; but had it been adopted in the 
more violent meafures of the Roman adminiftration^ 
our celebrated biographer would not have had fuch 
fcenes of blood and ruin to defcribe; for emulation, 

♦ Nothing of Plutarch's is now extant, from which we can in. 
fer that he was acquainted with the ChriAian religion. 

pre- 
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prejudice, and oppofition , upon whatever principlei 
they might plead their apology, • firft ftruck out the 
fire that laid the cofnmon wealth in aflies. If Plutarch 
borrowed any thing more from Epicurus, it was his 
rational idea of enjoyment. That fuch was his idea, 
it is more than probable ; for it is impoffible to be- 
lieve the tales that the Heathen bigots have told of 
him, or to fuj^fe that the cultivated mind of a 
phUofopher fliould purfue its happinefs out of the 
temperate order of nature. His irreligious opinions 
he left to him, as he had left to the other fefts their 
vanities and abfurdities. 

But when we bring him to the fchool'of Pythago- 
ras, what idea Ihall^we entertain of himp ShaUwe 
confider him any longer as an Academician, or a$ 
a citizen of the philofophical world ? Naturally ' 
benevolent and humane, he finds a fyftejn of divinir 
ty and philofophy perfectly adapted to his natural 
fentiments. The whole animal creation he had ori» 
ginally looked upon with an inftiiiftive tendemefs ; 
but when the amiable Pythagoras, the prieft of Na» 
ture, in defence of the common privileges of her 
creatures, had called religion into their caufe j— 
when he fought -to fof ten the cruelty that man had 
exercifed againft them, by the honeft art of infinuat* 
ing the doctrine of transmigration, how could the . 
humane and benevolent Plutarch refufe to ferve un* 
der this prieft of Nature ? It was impoflib|e. He 
adopted the doctrine of the Mctempiychofis, He 
entered into the merciful fcheme of Pythagoras, 
and, like him, diverted the cruelty of the human 
fpecies, by appealing to the felfifh qualities of their 
nature, by fubduing their pride, and exciting their 
fympathy, while he Ihewed them that their future 
exiftence might be the condition of a reptile. 

This fpirit and difpofition' break ftrongly from 
him in his obfervations on the elder Cato. And as 
nothing can exhibit a more lively pitfture of him than 
thefe paintings of his own, we ihidl not fcruple to in- 
troduce 
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tfoduce them here : ** For 'my part, I cannot but. 
^ charge his ufing his fervants like fo many beafts 
*^ of burthen, and turning them oflF, or felling them 
*' when they grew old, to the ?tccount of a mean 
*' and ungenerous fpirit, which thinks that the fole 
" tie between man and man is inter eft or neceflity, 
^ But goodnefs moves in a larger fphere than juf- 
^* tice. The obligations of law and equity reach 
" only to mankind, but kindnefs and beneficence 
" fliould be extended to creatures of every fpecies ; 
^^ and thefe ftill flow from the breaft of a well-na- 
^' tured man, as ftreams that iffue from the living 
^ fountain. A good man will take car^ of his 
^' horfes and dogs, not only while they are young, 
^^ but when old and paft fervlce. Thus the people 
^' of Athens, when they had finifhed the Temple 
^' called Hecatpmpedon, fet at hberty the beats 
^' of burthen that had been chiefly employed in 
" that work, fuffering them to pafture at large, 
*' free from any other fervice. It is faid, that 
" one of thefe afterwards came of its own accord to 
*' work, and putting itfelf at the head of the la- 
" bouring catde, marched before them to the cita- 
" del. This pleafed the people, and they made a 
*^ decree, that it fliould be kept at the public 
^' charge fo long as it lived* The graves of Cimon's 
'' mares, with which he thrice conquered at the 
^' Olympic games, are ftill to be feen near his own 
'* tomb. Many have fliewn particular marks of 
*' regard, in burying the dogs which they had che- 
*' 'fmxtdy and been lond of ; and amongft the reft, 
*' Xantippus of old, whofe dog fwarh by the fide of 
" his galley to Salamis, when the Athenians were 
*' forced to abandon their city, and was afterwards 
" buried by him upon a promontory, which to 
*' this day is called the Dog's Grave. We certainly 
^^ ought not to treat living creatures like.flioes or 
*' houfehold goods^ which, when worn out with ufe, 
** we throw away ; and were it only to learn bene- 

" volencc 
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^ volencc to human kind, we fliould be mcrcifTil 
^' to other creatures. For my own part, I would 
*' not fell even an old o;x that had laboured for me ; 
*^ much lefs would I remove, for the fake of alittk 
*^ money, ^ntan grown old in mv fervice, from his 
^ ufual lodgings and diet : for to him, poor man ! 
** it would be as bad as banilhment, fince be could 
" be of.no more ufe to the buyer than he was to 
" the feller. But Cato, as if he took a pride in 
*' thefe things, tells us, that when conful, he left 
*' his war-horfe in Spain, to fave the public the 
^^ charge of his conveyance. Whether fuch things 
*' as thefe are inftances of greatnefs or littlenefs of 
*^ foul, let the reader judge for himfelf.'^ 

What an amiable idea of our benevolent philofo- 
pher ! How worthy the inftruftions of the prieft 
of Nature ! How honourable to that great mailer 
of truth and univerfal fcience, whofe fentiments were 
decifive in every dpubtfuh matter, and whofe max- 
ims were received with filent conviction * i 

Wherefore ftiould we wonder to find Plutarch 
more particularly attached to the opinions of this 
great man ? Whether we confide!- the immenfity 
of his erudition, or the benevolence of his fyfliem, 
the motives for that attachment were equally power* 
ful. Pythagoras had coilecled all the fliores of hu- 
man learning, and had reduced them into one ra- 
tional and ufeful body of fcience. Like our glorious 
Bacon, he led Philofophy forth from the jargon of 
fchook, and the fopperies of fefts. He made her . 
what file was originally dcfigned to be,the handmaid 
vof Nature; friendly to her creatures, and faithful to 
her laws. Whatever knowledge could be gained by 
human induftry, by the mofl: extenfive enquiry and 
obfervation, he had every means and opportunity 
to obtain. The priefts of Egypt unfolded to him 
their |nyfi;eries and their learning : they led him 

• Val. Max. lib. viii. cap. 15. 

through 
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through the records of the rcnioteft antiquity, and 
opened all thofe ftores of icience that had been 
amaffing through a multitude of ages* The Magi 
of Perua co-operated with the priefts of Egypt in 
the inftruftion of this wonderful philofopher. They' 
taught him thofe higher parts of fcience, by which 
they were theinfelves fo much diftinguiflied, aftro- 
nomy and the fyftem of the unirerfe. The laws of 
moral life, and the inftitutions of civil focieties, with 
their feveral excellencies and defects, he learnt from 
the various ftates and efiablifliments of Greece* 
Thus accompliflied, when he came to difpute in the 
Olympic contefts, he was confidered as a prodigy 
of wifdom and learning; but when the choice of his 
title was left to him, he modeftly declined the ap- 
pellation of a wife vmn^ and was contented only to 
be called a lover of nvifd^jm *. 

6hall not Plutarch then meet with all ima^nabk 
indulgence, if, in his veneration for this great man, 
he not only adopted the nobler parts of his philofo- 
phy, but (what he had avoided with regard to the 
other fefts) followed him too in his errors? Such, in 
particular was his doctrine of dreams ; to which our 
biographer, we muft confefs, has paid too much at- 
tention. Yet abfolutely to condemn him for this, 
would, perhaps, be hazarding as much as totally 
to defend him. We muft acknowledge, with the el- 
der Pliny, Si exewplis agatur^-proficio pairia fiani\\ or, 
in the language of honeft Sir Roger de Coverly, 
" Much may be faid on both fides/* Howxver, it 
Pliny, whofe complaifance for the credit of the mar- 
vellous in particular was very great, could be doubt- 
ful about this matter, we of little faith may be al« 
lowed to be more fo. Yet Plutarch, in his Treatife 
on Oracles, has maintained his doctrine by fuch 
powerful teftimoiiies, that if any regard is to be paid 
to his veracity, fome attention ihould be given to his 

* Val. Max. lib» viii. cap. 7. f Hid. Nat. lib. x. cap. 75. 
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opinion. We fliall therefore leave the point, wtiefC 
Mr. Addifon thought proper to leave a more imprc^ 
babfe doclrine, in fufpence* 

When Zeno confulted the oracle in what nfiannei" 
he fhould live, the anfwer was that he fhould enquire 
of the dead. Affiduous and indefatigable applica- 
tion to reading made a confiderable part of the Greek 
education ; and in this our biographer feems to have 
exerted the greateft induftry. The number pf books 
he has quoted, to which he has referred, and from 
which he has written, feems almoft incredible, w:hen 
it is confidpred .that the art of printing was not 
known in his time, and that the purchafe of manu* 
fcripts was difficult and dear. 

His family, indeed, was not without wealth. In 
his Sympofiacs, he tells us, that it was ancient in 
Chaeronea.; and that his anceftors had been invefted 
with the moft confiderable offices in the maglftracy* 
He mentions in particular his great-graiulfather 
Nicarchus, whom he had the happinefs ot knowing ^ 
and relates, from his authority, the misfortunes of 
his fellow-citizens, under the fevere difcipline of 
Anthony's foldiers. * 

yis grandfather Lamprias, he tells us, was a man 
of great eloquence, and of a brilliant imagination* 
He was diftinguifhed by his merit as a convivial 
companion ; and was one of thofe happy mortals, 
who, when they facrifice to Bacchus, are favoured 
by Mercury. His good-humour and pleafantry in^- 
creafed with his cups ; and he ufed to fay, that wine 
had the fame efFeft upon him that fire has on in- 
cenfe, which caufes the .fineft and richeft eflinces 
to evaporate. 

Plutarch has mentioned his father likewife ; but 
has not given us his name in any of thofe writings 
that are come down to us. However, he has borne 
honourable teflimony to his memory; for he tells us, 
that he was a learned and virtuous man, well ac- 
quainted with the philofophy and theology of his 

time, 
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time, and convcrfant with the works of the poets* 
Hutarch, in his Political Precepts, mentions an in- 
ftance of his father's difcretion, which does him 
great honour. *' I remember, fe,ys he, that I was 
" fent, when a very young man, along with another 
" citizen of Chaeronea, on an embafly to the pro* 
** confuL My colleague being, by fome accident^ 
** obliged to ftop in the way, I proceeded without 
*' him, and executed our commiflion. Upon my 
** return to Chaeronea, when I was- to give an ac- 
** count in public of my negociation, my father 
" took me afide, and faid. My fon^ take care that 
*' in the account you are about to give, you do not 
** mention yourfelf diftiiiftly, but jointly with your 
** coUe^ue. Say not, I went ^ I fpoke^ I executed \ 
" but we went J we fpokc^ we executed. Thus, 
** though your colleague was incapable of attending 
" you, he will fliare in the honour of your fucccfs, 
^ as well as in that of your appointment ; and you 
" will avoid that envy which neceffarily follows aU 
** arrogated merit/' 

Plutarch had two brothers, whofe names were 
Timon and Lamprias. Thefe were his affociates in 
ftudy and amufement; -and he always fpeaksof them 
with pleafiire and alFection. Of Timon in particu- 
lar he fays, " Though Fortune has, on many occa-* 
'^ fions, been favourable tome, yet I have no obli- 
" gations to her fo great as the enjoyment of my 
" brother Timon's invariable friendlhip and kind- 
" nefs/* Lamprias too he mentions as inheriting 
the lively difpofition and good-humour of his grand- 
fether, who bore the fame name* 

Some writers have aflertcd, that Plutarch paffed 
into Egypt. Others alledge, that there is no autho- 
rity for that affertion : and it is true, that we have 
no written record concerning it. Neverthelels, we 
incline to believe, that he did travel into that coun- 
try ; and we found our opinion on the following 
reafons. In the firft place, this tour was a part of 
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liberal education among the Greeks ; and Plutarcfi^ 
being defcended from a family of diftinftion, was 
' therefore likely to enjoy fuch a privilege. In the 
next place, his treatife of Ifis and Ofiris fliews that 
he had a more than common knov/ledge of the reli- 
gious myfteries of the Egyptians ; and it is therefore 
highly probable, that he obtained this knov/ledge by 
being converfant ambligft them* To have written 
a treatife on fo abftrufe a fubjecl, without fome morci 
eminent advantages than other writers might aflFord 
him, could not have been agreeable to the genius-, 
or confiftent with the modefty of Plutarch. 

However, fuppofing it doubtful whether he paff- 
ed into Egypt, there is no doubt at all that he tra- 
velled into Italy. Upon what occafion h^ vifited 
that country, it is not quite fo certain ; but he proba- 
bly went to Rome, in a public capacity, on the bufi- 
nefs of the Chaeroneans. For, in the life of Demof- 
thenes, he tells us,* that he had no leifure in his 
journey to Italy, to learn the Latin language^ on 
the account of public bufinefs. 

As the paffage here referred to affords us further 
matter of fpeculatiori for the life of Plutarch, wc 
fliall give it as we find it. '' An author who would 
' '^ write an hiftory of events which happened in a fo- 
'' reign country, and cannot be come at in his own^ 
." as he has his materials to colleft from a variety of 
*' books, difperfed in different libraries, his firft 
*' care fhould be to take up his refidence in fomc 
*' populous town which has an ambition for litcra- 
'' ture. There he will meet with many curious and 
" valuable books ^ and the particulars that are want- 
*' ing in writers he may, upon enquiry ,^ be fupplied 
" with, by thofe who have laid them up in the 
^* faithful repofitory of memory. This will prevent 
" his work from being defedive in any material 
*' point. As to myfelf, I live in a little town ; and 
*' I chufe to live there, kfl it fhould become ftiU 
'* lefs* When I was in Rome^ and other parts of 
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** Italy, I had not kifure to ftudy the Latin tongue 
** on account of the public commiffions with which 
** I was charged, and the number of people who 
** came to be inftrufted by me in philofophy. It 
** was not, therefore, till a late period in life that I 
^' began to read the Roman authors.** 

From this fliort account we may colleft, with to- 
lerable certainty, the following circumftances : 

In the firft place, Plutarch tells us, that while he 
was refident in Rome, public bufinefs and le6hires.in 
philofophy left him no time for learning the Latin 
language; and yet, a little before, he hadobferved, 
that thofe who write a hiftory of foreign charac- 
ters and events, ought to be converfant with the hif* 
torians of that country where the character cxifted, 
and the fcene is laid: but he acknowledges, that he 
did not learn the Latin language till he was late in 
life, becaufe, when at Rome, he had not time for 
that purpofe. 

We may, therefore, conclude, that he wrote his 
Mc»rals at Rome, and his Lives at Chxronea. • For 
the compofition of the former, the knowledge of 
the Roman language was not neceffary: the Greek 
tongue was generally underftood in Rome; and 
he had no neceffity for making ufe of any other, 
when he delivered his leftures of philofophy to the 
people. Thofe Teiaures, it is more than probable, 
made up that colleftion of Morals which is comi 
down to us. ^ 

Though he could not avail himfelf of the Roman 
Iriftorians, in the great purpofe of writing his Livesi 
for want of a competent acquaintance with the lan- 
guage in, which they wrote; yet, by converfingwith 
the jwiiicipal citizens in the Greek tongue, he muft 
have coUefted many cffential circumftances, and 
anecdotes of characters and events, that promoted 
his defign, and enriched the plan of his work. The 
treafures he acquired of this kind he fecured by 
means of a common-place book, which he conftantly 
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carried about with him: and as it appears that he: 
was at Rome, and in other parts of Italy, from the 
beginning of Vefpafian's reign to the end of Trajan's, 
he muft haVe had fufficient time and opportunity to ' 
procure materials of every kind; for this was a pe- 
riod of almoft forty years. 

We fliall the more readily enter into the belief 
that Plutarch collected his materials chiefly, from 
converfation, when we confider in what manner^ 
and on what fubjecls, the ancients ufed to converfe. 
The difcpurfe of people of education and diftinftion 
in thofe, days was fomewhat different from that of 
.ours, . It was, not on the powers or pedigree of a 
horfc; it was not on a match of travelling between 
geefe and turkies : it was not on a race of maggots, 
* ftarted againft each other on the table, when they 
firft came to day-light from the fliell of a filbert: it 
was not by what. part you may fufpend a fpaniel the 
longefl without making him whine: it was not on 
the exquifite fineffc, and the high manoeuvres of 
play. The old Romans had no ambition for attain- 
ments of this nature. They had no fuch mailers in 
fcience as Heber and Hoyle. The tafle of their 
day did not run fo high. The powers of poetry and 
philofophy, the ceconomy of human life and man- 
ners, the cultivation of the intellectual faculties, the 
enlargement of the mind, hiftorical and political dif- 
cuffions on the events of their country ; — thefe, and 
fuch fubjefts as thefe, made the principal part of 
their converfation. Of this Plutarch has given us at 
once a proof and a fpecimen, in what he calls his 
Sympouacs, or, as our Selden calls it, his Table* 
Talk. From fuch converfatiohs as thefe, then, we 
cannot wonder that he was able to coUeft fuch trea- 
fures as were necefTary for the maintenance of his 
biographical undertaking. 

In the fequel of the laft quoted pafTage, we find 
another argument which confirms us in the opinion 
that Plutarch's knowledge of the Roman hiflory was 
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chidly of colloquial acquifition, ** My method of 
*' learning the Roman language, lays he, may feem 
*' ftrange ; and yet it is very true. I did not fo 
*' much gain the knowledge of things by the words^ 
*' as words by the knowedge I had of things/' 
.This plainly implies, that he was previoufly ac- 
quainted with the events defcribed in the language 
he was learning. 

, It muft be own6d that the Roman Hiftory had 
been already written in Greek by Polybius ; and that, 
indeed, fomewhat invalidates the laft-mentioned ar- 
gument. Nevertheiefs, it has ftill fufficient evi* 
dence for its fupport^ There are a thoufand cir- 
cumflances in Plutarch's Lives, which could not be 
coUefted from Polybius ; and it is clear to us, that 
he did not make much ufe of his Latin reading. 

He acknowledges that he did not apply himfelf 
to the acquifition of that language till he was far 
advanced in life : poflibly it might be about the lat- 
ter part of the reign of Trajan, whofe kind difpo- 
£tion towards his country, rendered the weight of 
public and political bufinefs eafy to him. 

But whenever he might begin to learn the lan- 
^age of Rome, it is certain that he tnade no great 
progrefs in it. This appears a^ well from the little 
comments, he has occafionally given us on certain 
Latin words, as from fonle paflages in his Lives, 
"where he has profcffedly followed the Latin hifto- 
rians, and yet followed them in an uncertain and 
"erroneous mianner. 

That he wrote the Lives of Demofthenes and Ci- 
trero atChaeronea, is clear from his own account ; and 
it is more than probable too, that the reft of his 
Lives were written in that retirement ; for if, while 
•he was at Rome, he could fcarcely find time to learn 
the language, it is hardly to be fuppofed that he could 
^o more than lay up materials for compofition. 

A circumftance arifes here, which confirms to us 
an opinion we have long entertained, that the Book 
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c^ Apophthegmsywhidi is faid to have \ieen writiteft 
by Rutarch, is really not his work. This book is 
dedicated to Trajan ; and the dedicator, affuming 
the name and charafter of Plutarch, fays, that he 
had before this, written the Lives of iiluftrions 
men: but Hutarch wrote thofe Lives at Chacronea; 
and he did not retire to Chaeronea till after the death 
of Trajan. 

There are other proofs, if others were neceflary, 
to fliew that thfs work was fuppofitious. For, in this 
dedication to Trajan, not the leaft mention is made 
of Plutarch's having been his preceptor, of his being 
raifedby hini to the confular dignity, or of his be- 
ing appointed governor of Illyria. Dacier, obferving 
this, has drawn a wrong conclufion from it, and, 
contrary to the affertion of Suidas, will have it, that 
Plutarch was neither preceptor to Trajan, nor ho- 
noured "fvith any appointments under him. Had it 
occurred to him that the Book of Apophthegms 
could not be Plutarch's book, but that it was mere- 
ly an extraA made from his real works, by fome in- 
duftrious grammarian, he would not have been un- 
-d&t the neceflity of hazarding fo much againft the 
received opinion of his conneftions with Trajan ; 
nor would he havefdund it neceflary to allow fo little 
credit to his letter addrefled to that emperor, which 
we have upon record. The letter is as follows : 

Plutarch to Trajan. 

" I AM fenfible that you fought not the empire* 
.** Your natural modjcfty would not fufFer you to 
•' apply for a diftinftion to which you were always 
entitled by the excellency of your manners. That 
modefty, however, makes you ftiU more worthy 
of thofe honours you had no ambition to foUcit* 
Should your future government prove inanyde* 
gree anfwerable to your former merit,,! fliall have 
reaibn to congratulate both ypur virtue and my 
own gopd fortuui? on this great evwt. But tf 
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^^^otherwife, you have expofed yourfelf to danger, 
'* and me to obloquy ; for Rome will never enmire 
** an emperor unworthy of her ; and the fiiults of 
*' the fcholar will be imputed to the mafter. Seneca 
*' is reproached, and his fame ftill fuflFers for the 
" vices of Nero. The reputation of Quintilian is 
*^ hurt by the ill conduft of his fcholars ; and even 
^* Socrates is accufed of negligence in the education 
*'. of Alcibiades. Of you, however, I have better 
*'- hopes, and flatter myfelf that your adminiftration 
" will do honour to your virtues. Onfy continue 
*' to be what you are. Let your government com- 
*^ mence in your breaft ; and lay the foundation of 
*' it in the command of your paffions. If you make 
^ virtue the rule of your conduft, and the end of 
** your aftions, every thing will proceed in harmony 
" and order. I have explained to you the fpirit of 
*5 thofe laws and conftitutions that were eftabliflied 
*' by your predeceflbrs ; and you have nothing to 
*'* do but to carry them into execution. If this 
*' Ihould be the cafe, I fliall have the glory of having 
** formed an eihperor to virtue ; but if otherwife, 
^ let this letter remain a teftimony with fucceeding 
^ ages, that you did not ruin the Roman empire 
*' under pretence of the counfels or the authority 
^ of Plutarch.'* 

Why Dacier Ihould think that this letter is nei- 
ther worthy of the pen, nor written in the maiiAer 
of Plutarch, it is not eafy to conceive ; for it has all 
the fpirit, the manly freedom, and the fentimental 
turn of that philofopher. 

We fhall find it no very difficult matter to account 
for his conneftions with Trajan, if we attend to the 
manner in which he lived, and to the reception he 
met with in Rome. ' During his refidence in that 
city, his houfe was the refort of the principal dti- 
stcns. All that were diftinguifhed by their rank, 
ta&e, learnuog^ or pMiciasisy lought hi^coBveriiition^ 
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and attended his leftures. The ftudy of the Greek 
language and philofophy was, at that time, the' 
great purfuit of the Roman nobility, and even the \ 
emperors honoured the moft celebrated profeffors ' 
with their prefence and fupport. Plutarch, in his 
Treatife on Curiofity, has introduced a circumftance,. 
which places the attention that was paid to his lec-^ 
tures in a very ftrong light. " It t>nce happened,* 
** fays he, that when I was fpeaking in public at 
** Rome, Arulenus Rufticus, the fame whom Do-- 
** mitian, through envy of his growing reputation, 
** afterwards put to death, was one of my hearers. 
*' When I was in the midcUe of my difcourfe, afol- 
'' dier came in, and brought him a letter from the 
" emperor. Upon this, there was a general filence 
*' through the audience, and I flopped to give him 
** time to perufe his letter ; but he would not fuflfer 
^ it ; nor did he open the letter till I had finifhed 
^' my lefture, and the audience was difperfed.*' 

To underftand the importance of this compli- 
ment, it will be neceffaiy to conlider the quality and 
charafter of the perfon who paid it. Arulenus was 
one of the grcateft men in Rome, diftinguiflied as 
well by the luftre of his family, as by an honourable 
ambition and thirft of glory. He was tribune of the 
people when Nero caufed Paetus and Soranus to* 
be capitally condemned by a decree of the fenate^ 
tVhen Soranus was deliberating with his friends^ 
whether he fliould attempt or give up his defence, 
Arulenus had the fpirit to propofe an ' oppofition to 
the decree of the fenate, in his capacity of tribune ; 
and he would have carried it into execution, had her 
not been over-ruled by Paetus, who remonftrated,that 
by fuch a meafure he would deftroy himfelf, without 
the fatisfaftion of ferving his friend. He was after- 
wards praetor under Vitellius, whofe interefts he folr 
lowed with the greateft fidelity. But his fpirit and 
piagnanimity do him the greateft honour, in that 
eulogy which he wrote on Paetus and Helvidius 
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Prifcus. His whole conduft was regulated by the 
precepts of philofophy ; and the refpeft he fliewed 
to Plutarch on this occafion was a proof of his attach* 
ment to it Such was the man who poflponed the 
letter of a prince to the lechire of a philofopher. 

But Plutarch was not only treated with general 
marks of diltinAion by the fuperior people in 
Rome; he had particular, and very refpeclable 
friendihips. Soflius Senecio, who was four times 
conful, onqe under Nerva, and thrice under Trajan, 
was his mjift intims^te friend. To him he addreffes 
his lives, mcept that of Aratus, which is infcribed 
to Polyciftes of Sycion, the grandfon of Aratus. 
With Senf do, he not only lived in the ftridcft friend* 
fliip whitfl he was in Rome, but correfponded with 
him afteir he retired to Greece. And it is pot eafy 
to believe, that through the intereft of this zealous 
and powerful friend, Plutarch might not oiily be ap- 
pointed tutor to Trajan, but be advanced Kkewife to 
the confular dignity? When wc'confider Plutarch's 
eminence in Rome as a teacher of philofophy, no- 
thing can be more probable than the former : when 
we remember the confular intereft of Senecio under 
Trajan^ and his diftinguiflied regard for Plutarch, 
nothing can be more likely than the latter. 

The honour of being preceptor to fuch a virtuous 
prince as Trajan, is fo important a point in the life 
of Plutarch, that it muft not haftily be given upv 
Suidasjhas afferted it. .The letter above quoted, if 
it be, as we have no doubt of its being, the genuine 
compofition of Hutarch, has confirmed it. Petrarch 
has maintained it. Dacier only has doubted, or ra- 
ther denied it. But upon what evidence has he 
grounded his opinion ? Plutarch, he (ays, was but 
three or four years older than Trajan, and therefore 
was unfit to be his preceptor in philofophy. Now let 
us enquire into the force of this argunient. Trajaa 
ipent the early part of his life in arms: Plutarch in the 
ftudy of the fcienccs. When that prince appliedhimfelf 
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to literary purfuits, he was fomcwhat advanced Iri 
life: Plutarch muft have been morefo. And why 
a man ctf fcience fhould be an unfit Preceptor in phi* 
lofophy to a military man, though no more than 
four years older, the r6afon, we apprehend, will be 
IbmCT^hat difficult to difcover. 

Dac^r, moreover, Is reduced to a petitio prituipii^ 
when h^ Yays that Plutarch was only four years older 
than Trajan ; for we have feen that it is impoffible to 
afccrtain the time of Plutarch's birth; and the date 
which Dacier affigns it, is purely conjectural. We 
will therefore conclude, with thofe learned men who 
have formerly allowed Plutarch the honour of bang 
preceptor to Trajan, that he certainly was fo. There 
IS little doubt, that they grounded their affertions 
upon proper authority; and, indeed, the internal 
evidence arifing from the nature and efFefts of that 
education, which did equal honour to the fcholar and 
ta the mailer, comes in aid of the argument. 

Some chronologers have taken upon them to af- 
cert^n the time when Plutarch's reputation was efta- 
bliihed in Rome. Peter of Alexandria fixes it in the 
thirteenth year of the reign of Nero, in the conftilate 
of Capito and Rufus: " Lucian, fays he, was at 
** this time in great reputation amongft the Romans 
" and Mufonius and Plutarch were well known." 
Eufebius brings it one year lower, and tells us, that, 
in the fourteenth year of Nero's reign, Mufonius 
and Plutarch were in great reputation. Both thefe 
\iTiters are palpably miftaken.. We have feen, that 
in the twelfth year of Nero, Plutarch was yist at 
fchool under Ammonius;- and it is not very pro- 
bable, that a fchool-boy Ihould be celebrated as a 
philofopher in Rome, within a year or two aften 
indeed Eufebius contradicts himfelf ; for, on an- 
other occafion he places him in the reign of Adrian, 
the third year of the Olympiad 214, of the Chriftian 
acra 120: " In this year, lays he, the philofophers, 
•' Plutarch of Chacronca, Scxtus, and Agathobulus, 
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** flouriflied." Tims he carries him as xnuch too 
low, as he had before placed him too high. It is cer- 
tain, that he firft grew into reputation under the 
reign of Vefpafian, and that his philofophical fame 
was eftabiilhcd in the time of Trajan. 

It feems that the Greek and Latin writers of thofe 
times were cither little acquainted with each other's 
' works, or that there were fome literary jealoufies 
and animofities between them. When Plutarch flou- 
riflied, there were feveral. cotemporary writers of 
diftinguiftied abilities; Purfius, Lucan, Silius Ita- 
licus, Valerius Flaccus, the younger Pliny, Solinus, 
Martial, Quintilian, and many more. Yet none of 
thofe have made the leaft mention of him. Was 
this envy ? or was it Roman pride? Polfibly, they 
could not bear that a Greek fophift, a native of fuch 
a contemptible town as Chaeronea, fliould enjoy the 
palm of Uterary praife in Rome. It muft be ob- 
ferved, at the fame time, that the principal Roman 
writers had conceived a jealoufy of the Greek philo- 
fophers, which was very prevailing in that age. Of 
this we find a ftrong teftimony in the elder Hiny, 
where, fpeaking of Cato the Cenfor's cUfapproving 
and difmifSng the Grecian orators, and of the young- 
er Cato^s bringing in triumph a fophift from Greece, 
he exclaims, in terms that fignified contempt, quanta 
morum co??imutatio! 

However, to be undiftinguiftied by the enco- 
miums of cotemporary writers, was by. no means a 
• thing peculiar to Plutarch. It has been, and ftill is> 
the fete of fuperioF genius to be beheld either with 
filcnt or abufive envy. It makes its way like the 
fun which we look upon with pain, unlefs fbme- 
thing paffes over him that obfcures his glory. We 
then view with eagernefs the fliadow, the cloud, or 
the fpot, and are pleafed with what eclipfes tlie 
brightnefs we. otherwife cannot bear. 

Yet, if Plutarch, like other great men, found 
*^ Envy never conquered but by Death j" his 
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manes have been appeafed by the ampleft atone- 
ments. Amongft the many that have done honour 
*to his memory, the following eulogiums deferve to 
be recorded. 

AuLus Gellius * compliments him with the 
higheft diftinclion in fcience 

Taurus!, quoted by Gellius, calls him a man 
of the moft confumate learning and wifdom. 

EusEBiusJ places him at the head of the Greek 
philofophers. . 

Sardianus, in his preface to the Lives of the 
Philofophers, calls him the moft divine Plutarch, 
the beauty and harmony of philofophy. 

Petrarch, in his moral writings, frequently di- 
ftinguiflies him by the title of the great Plutarch. 

Honour has been done to him likewife by Origen, 
Himerius the Sophift, Cyrillus, Theodoret, Suidas, 
Photius, Xiphiliiius, Joannes Salifberienfis, Vifto- 
rius, Lipfius, and Agathias, in the epigram which 
is thus tranllated by Dry den: 

Chseronean Plutarch, to thy deathlefs praife 
Does martial Rome this grateful (latue raife ; 
Bccaufe both Greece and (he thy fame have fhar'd ; 
Their heroes written, and their lives compar'd. 
But thou thyfclf could*ft never v^^rite thy own: 
Their lives have parallels, but thine has none. 

But this is perfedly extravagant. We are much 
better pleafed with the Greek verfes of the.honeft* 
metropolitan under Conftantine Monomachus. They 
deferve to be tranflated. 

Lord of that, light, that living power, to fave 
Which her loft fons no Heathen Science gave ; 
If aught of thefe thy mercy means to fpare. 
Yield Plato, Lord— yield Plutarch to my prayer. 

* A. Gellius, lib. iv. cap. vii, f Gell. lib, i. cap xxvi, 

1 Eufeb. Pracp. lib. iii, init. 
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Led by no grace, no new convcrfion wrought. 
They felt thy own divinity of thouglit. 
That grace exerted, fpare the partial rod ; 
The laft, beft witnefs, that thou art their God ! 

Theodore Gaza, who was a man of confiderable 
learning, and a great reviver of letters, had a parti* 
cular attachment to our biographer. When he 
was alked, in cafe of a general deftruAion of books, 
what author he could wifli to favc from the ruin, 
he anfwered, Plutarch. He confidered his hiftorical 
and phUofophical writings as the moft beneficial to 
fociety, and, of courfe, the beft fubftitute for all 
other books. 

Were it neceffary to produce further fuffrages for 
the merit of Plutarch, it would be fufficient to fay, 
that he has been praifed by Montaigne, St. Evre- 
mend, and Montefquieu, the beft critics and the 
ableft writers of their time* 

After receiving the moft diftinguilhed honour* 
that a philofbper could enjoy; after the godlike 
pffice of teaching wifdom and goodnefs to the me- 
tropolis of the world ; after having formed an em- 
peror to virtue ; and after beholding the efFefts o£ 
his precepts in the happinefs of human kind ; Plu- 
tarch retired to his native country. The death of 
his illuftrious prince and pupil, to a man of his fen- 
fibility, muft have rendered Rome even painful : for 
whatever influence philofophy may have on the cul- 
tivation of the mind, we find that it has very little 
power over the interefts of the heart. 

It muft have been in the decline of life that Plu** . 
tarch retired to Chaeronea. But though he with-^ 
drew from the.bufier fcenes of the world, he fled 
not to an unprofitable or inaftive folitude. In that 
retirement he formed the great work for which he 
had fo long been preparing materials, his Lives of 
Illuftrious Men ; a work which, as Scaliger fays, 
nm folumfuit in manibus hominum^ at etiam bumanige^^ 
f^eris memoriam oaupavit^ . - 

.. ■ T« 
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To recommend by encomiums what has 'been re- 
ceived with univerfal approbation, would be fuper- 
fluoiis. But to obferve where the biographer has 
excelled, and in what he has failed ; to make a due 
cftimate as well of the defects as of the merits of 
his work ; may have its ufe. 

Lipfius has obferved, that he does not write hifto- 
ry, but fcraps of hiftory, non hljioriam^fed particulas 
hijloria. This is faid of his Lives, and, in one fenfe, 
it is true. No fingle life that he has written will af- 
ford a fuflSicieht hiftory of its proper period ; nei- . 
ther was it pbflible that it fbould do fo. As his plan 
comprized a number of cotemporary lives, moft of 
which were in public charafters, the bufmefs of 
their period was to be divided amongft them. The 
general hiftory of the time was to be thrown into 
feparate portions ; and thofe portions were to be al- 
lotted to fuch characters as had the principal intereft 
io the feveral events. 

-This was, in fome meafure, done by Plutarch ; 
but it was not done with great art or accuracy. At 
the fame time, as we have already obferved, it is 
hot to be wondered, if there were fome repetitions, 
when the part which the feveral characters bore in 
the principal events, was neceffary to be pointed 
out. 

Yet thefe fcraps of hiftory, thus divided and dif- 
perfed, when feen in a collective form, make no very 
imperfedt narrative of the times within their view. 
Their biographer's attention to the minuter circum- 
ftances of character, his difquifitions of principles 
and manners, and his political and philofophical dif- 
cuffions, lead us, in an eafy and intelligent man- 
ner, to the events he defcribes. 

It is not to be denied, that his narratives are fome- 
times diforderly, and toopften encumbered with im- 
pertinent digreffions. Bypurfuing with too much in- 
dulgence the train ofideasyhe has frequently dcftroyed 
the order of facts,brought t9gethcr events^that lay at 
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a (fiftance from each other, called forward thofe cir- 
cumftances to which he Ihould have made a regular 
pr<^efs, and made no other apology for thefe idle 
excuriions, but by teDing us that he is out of the 
order of time. 

Notes, in the time of Hutarch, were not in ufe. > 
Had he known the convenience of marginal writing, 
he would certainly have thrown the greateft part of 
his digreffions into that form. They are undoubt- 
edly, tedious and difguftful ; and all we can do to 
reconcile ourfdves to them, is to remember that, in 
the firft place, mar^nal writing was a thing un- 
known ; and that the benevolent defire of conveying 
inftruftion, was the greateft motive with the biogra- 
pher for introducing them. This appears, at leaft, 
from the nature of them ; for they are chiefly dif- 
quifitions in natural hiftory and philofophy. 

In painting the manners of men, Plutarch is truly 
excellent. Nothing can be more clear than his mo- 
ral diftindions ; nothing finer than his delineations 
of the mind. 

The fpirit of philofophical obfervation and enqui- 
ry, which, when properly direfted, is the great or- 
nament and excdlence of hiftorical compofition, 
Plutarch poflefled in an eminent degree. His bio- 
graphical writings teach philofophy at once by pre- 
cept.and by example. His Morals and his Charafters " 
mutually explain and give force to each other. 

His fentiments of the duty of a biographer were 
pecufiarly juft and delicate. This will appear from 
his ftrimires on thpfe hiftorians who wrote of Phi* 
liftus. *^ It is- plain, fays he, that Timaeus takes 
'' every occafion, from Philiftus*s known adherence 
" to arbitrary power, lo load him with the heavieft 
** reproaches. Thofe whom he injured are in fome 
^ degree exculable, if, in their refentment, they 
" treated him with indignities after death. But 
^ wherefore flioujd Ids biographers, whom he never 
*' injured, and who Jiave had the benefit of his 
' / *' works J 
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.*^ works ; — wherefore fiiould they exhibit him \Vitk, 
*' all the exaggerations of fcurrility, in thofe fcenes 
*^ of diftrefs to which Fortune fometimes reduces 
•^ the beft of men ? On the other hand, Ephorus 
*^ is ho lefs extravagant in his encomiums on Phi- 
*^ Hftus. He knows well how to throw into Ihades 
" the foibles of the human charader, and to give an 
*^ air of plaufibility to the moft indefenfible con- 
*' duft : but with all his elegance, with all his art, 
.*' he cannot refcue Philiftusfrom the imputation o£ 
•' being tlie moft ftrenuous fupporter of arbitrary 
*' power, of being the fondeft follower and ad- 
" mirer of the luxury, the magnificence, the alli- 
>' ance of tyrants. Upon the whole, he who nei- 
" ther defends the principles of Philiftus, nor in* 
" fults over his misfortunes, will beft. difcharge the 
*^ duty of the hiftorian/' 

There is fuch a thing as conftitutional religion. 
There is a certain temper and frame of mind natu* 
rally produftive of devotion. There are men who 
are born with the original principles of piety ; and in 
tliis clafs we need not hefitate to place Plutarch. 

If this difpofition has fometimes made him too in^* 
dulgent to fuperftition, and too attentive to the lefs 
rational circumftances of the Heathen theology, it is 
not to be wondered. But, upon the whole, he had 
confiftent and honourable notions of the Supreme 
Being. 

* i That he believed the Unity of the Divine Nature^ 
we have already feen in his obfervations on the word 
fi, engraved on Apollo's Temple. The fame opi- 
nion too is found in his Treatife on the Ceffation of 
Oracles, where, in the chara6ker of z Platohift, he 
argues againft the Stoics, who denied the plurality 
pf worlds. " If there are many worlds, faid the 
" Stoics, why then is there only one Fate, and one 
*♦ Providence to guide them? for the Platonifts 
*^ allow that there is tut one.— Why ihould not 
** many Jupiters, pr Gpds, be ncceflary for the go- 
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^ vemihent of many worlds ?" To this Plutarch 
anfwers, " Where is the nece£Bty of fuppofingmany 
" Jupitcrs for this plurality of worlds ? Is not one 
" E^ellent Being, endued with reafon and intelli- 
." gence, fuch as He is whom we acknowledge to be 
," the Father and Lord of all things, fufficient to di- 
" reft and rule thefe worlds ? If there were more 
" fupreme agents, their decrees would be vain, and 
" contradictory to each other/' 

But though Plutarch acknowledged the indivi- 
duaUty of the Supreme Being, he believed, never- 
thelefs, in the exiftence of intermediate beings of an 
jinferior order, between the divine and the human 
nature. Thefe beings he calls Genii, or Daemons. 
Itisimpoffible, he thinks, from the general order 
and principles of creation, that there Ihould be no 
mean betwixt the two extremes of a mortal and an 
immortal being ; that there cannot be in nature fo 
great a vacuum, without fome intermediate fpecies 
of life, which might in fome meafure partake of both. 
Andas we find the connection between foul andbody 
to be made by means of the animal fpirits, fo thefe 
Daemons are intelligences between Divinity and hu- 
manity. Their nature, however, is believed to be 
progreffive. At firft they are fuppofed to have been 
virtuous men, whofe fouls being refined from the 
grofe parts of their former exiftence, are admitted 
into the higher orders of Genii, and are from thence 
either raifed to a more exalted mode of sethereal 
being, or degraded to mortal forms, according to ' 
their merit or their degeneracy. One order of thefe 
Genii, he fuppofes, prefided over oracles ; others 
adminiftered, under the Supreme Beings the affairs 
and the fortunes of men, fupporting the virtuous, 
punifliing the bad, and fometimes even communis 
eating with tlie beft and pureft natures. Thus the 
Genius of Socrates ftill warned him of approaching 
danger, and taught him to avoid it. 

It 
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It is this order of beings which the late Mr* 
Thomfon, who in enthufiafm was a Hatonift, and 
in benevolence a Pythagorean, has fo beautifully 
defcribed, in his Seafons : and as if the good bard 
had believed the doftrine, he pathetically invoias a 
favourite fpirit which had lately forfaken its former 
manfion : 

And art thou, Stanley, of that facred band ? 
Alas! for us too foon ! 

Such were Plutarch's religious principles; and 
as a proof that he thought them of confequence, he 
entered, after his retirement, into a facred charad«r, 
and was confecrated prieft of Apollo. 

This was not his fole appointment, when he return- 
ed to Chaeronea. He united the facerdotal with the 
ma^ftratial charafter, and devoted himfelf at once 
to the fervice of the Gods, and to the duties of fo- 
ciety. He did not thihk that philofophy, or the pur- 
fuit of letters, ought to exempt any man from per*' 
fonal fervice in the community to which he belonged; 
and though his literary labours were of the greateft 
importance to the world, he fought no.excufe in 
thofe from difcharging offices of public truft in his 
little city of Chseronea. 

It appears that he paffcd through feveral of thefe 
offices, and that he was, at laft, appointed ArcAon, 
or chief magiftrate of the city. Whether he retained 
his fuperintendency of Illyria after the death of Tra* 
jan, we do not certainly know ; but, in this hum- 
bler fphere, it will be worth our while to enquire in 
what manner a philofopher would adminifter juftice. 

With regard to the inferior offices that he bore, he 
looked upon them in the fame light as the great 
Epaminondas has done, who, when he was appointed 
to a commiffion beneath his rank, obferved, that 
^ no office could ^ve dignity to him that held it j 
** but that he who held it might give dignity to any 
^^ office.*' It is not unentertaining tohear our phi- 
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loforfier apologize for his employment, when he 
difcnarges the office of t:ommiffioner of fewers and 
public buildings. " I make no doubt, fays he, 
" that the citizens of Chaeronea often finile, when 
" they fee me employed in fuch offices as thefe. 
*' On fuch OGcafions, I generally call to mind what 
*' is faid of Antifthenes* When he was bringing 
" home, in his own hands,, a dirty fifli from the 
*' market, and fome, who obferved it, exprefled 
" their furprife. It is for myfelf, faid Antifthenes, 
" that I carry this fifh. On the contrary, for my 
" own part, when I am rallied for meafuring tiles, 
" or for calculating a quantity of ftones or mortar, 
" I anfwer, that it is not for myfelf I do thefe things, 
" but for my country. For, in all things of this 
" nature, the public utility takes off the difgrace ; 
" and the meaner the office you fuftain may be, 
" the greater is the compliment that you pay to 
« the public.*' 

Plutarch, in the capacity of a public magiftrate. 
Was indefatigable in recommending unanimity to 
the citizens. To carry this point more effischially, 
he lays it down as a firft principle, that a magiftrate 
fliould be affable and eafy of accefs ; that his houfe 
ftiould always be open as a place of refuge for 
thofe who fought for juftice ; and that he mould 
not fatisfy himfelf merely with allotting certain 
hours of the day to fit for the difpatch of bufinefs, 
but that he fliould employ a part of his time in 
private negociations, in making up domeftic quar- 
rels, and reconciling divided friends. This em- 
ployment he regarded as one of the principal parts 
of his office ; and, indeed, he might properly con- 
fider it in a political light -,# for it too frequently 
happens, that the mofl dangerous public faftions 
are at firft kindled by private mifunderftandings. 
Thus, in one part of his works, he falls into' the 
iame^fentiment : "As public conflagrations, fays 
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** he, do not always begin in public edifices, but ar^ 
«< caufed more frequently by fome lamp negleded 
** in a private houife ; fo in the adminiftration of 
^ ftates, it does not always happen that the flame 
" of fedition arifes from political differences, but 
" from private difl'enfions, which, running through 
** a long chain of connexions, at length affeft the 
*' whole body of the people. For this reafon, it is 
*' one of the principal duties of a minifter of ftate 
" or magiftrate, to heal thefe private animofities, 
** and to prevent them irom growing into public 
*' divifions.*' After thefe obfervations, he mentions 
feveral ftates and cities which had owed thdr ruin 
to the £aiie little caufes ; and then adds, that we 
ought not by any means to be inattentive .to the 
miumdcrftandings of private men, but apply ta 
them the mpft timely remedies*; for, by proper care, 
as Cato obferves, what is great becomes little, and 
what is little is reduced to nothing. .Of the truth 
of thefe obfervations, the annals of our own coun- 
try, we wifh we had no reafon to fay our own times, 
have prcfented us with many melanchdy inftances- 
As Plutaich obferved that it was a fafhroriable 
fault amongft men of fortune, to refufe a proper 
refpecl to magiftrates &( inferior rank, he endea- 
voured to remove this impolitic evil a^ well by ' 
precept as by example* " To leayn obedience and 
" deference to the magiftrate, fays he, is one of 
** the firft and beft principles of difcipline ; nor 
** ought thefe by any means to be difpenfed with, 
*' though that magiftrate fhould be inferior to ua 
** in figure or in fortune. For how abfurd is it, 
" if, in theatrical exhibitions, the meaneft aclor,. 
*^ that wears a momcmtary diadem, ftiall receive his 
** due refpeft from fuperior players ; and yet, in 
** civil life, men of greater power or weahh flialt 
** with-hold the deference that is due to the ma- 
** giftratel In this cafe, however, they fhould re- 
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" member, that while they confult their own im- 
"portance, they detrad fiom the honour of the 
"ftate.. Private dignity ought always to pvc 
** place to public authority ; as, in Sparta, it was 
" ufual for the kings to rife in compliment to th^ 
« Ephori." 

With regard to Plutarch's political principlles, it 
. is clear that he was, even whilft at Rome, a re- 
publican in heart, and a friend to liberty. But 
this does him no peculiar honour. Such privileges 
are the birth-right of mankind ; and they are never 
parted with, but through fear or favour. At Rome, 
he acted like a philofopher of the world. Faefe che 
%jai ufa che truove. He found a conftitution which 
he had not power to alter ; yet, though he could 
not make mankind free, he made them compara- 
tively happy, by teaching clemency to their tem- 
porary ruler. 

At Chaeronea we find him more openly avowing 
the principles of liberty. During his refidence at 
Rome he had remarked an cffential error in the 
police. In all complaints and proceffes, however 
trifling, the people haid recourfe to the firft officers 
of flate. By this means they fuppofed that their 
intereft would be promoted ; but it had a certain 
tendency to enflave them ftill more, and to render 
them the tools and dependents of court power. Of 
thefe meafures the archon of Chaeronea thus ex- 
prelTes his difapprobation : " At the fame time, 
" fays he, that we endeavour to render a city obe- 
" dient to its magiftrates, we muft beware of re- 
" ducing it to a fervile or too humiliating a con- 
" dition. Thofe who carry every trifle to the 
" cognizance of the fupreme magiftrate, are con- 
" tributing all they can to the fervitude of their 
" country.** And it is undoubtedly true, that the 
habitual and univerfal exertion of authority has a 
natural tendency to arbitrary dominion. 

d2 We 
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' We have now confidered Plutarch in the light cff 
a philofopher, a biographer, and a magiftrate ; wre 
have entered into his moral, religious, and political 
tharafter, as well as the informations we could ob- 
tain would enable us. It only remains that .wd* 
view him in the domeftic fphere of life— -that little, 
but trying fphere, where we aft wholly from our- 
felves, and affume no charafter but that which 
Nature and Education has given us. 

Dacier, on falling into this part of Plutarch's 
hiftory, has made a whimfical obfervation. " Thefe 
" are two cardinal points, fays he, in a man's life, 
^* which determine his happinefs or his mifery. — 
*' Thefe are his birth and his marriage. It is in 
*' vain for a man to be born fortunate, if he be un* 
*' fortunate in his marriage." How Dacier could 
reconcile the aftrologers to this new doftrine, it is 
not .eafy to fay : for; upon this principle, a man 
tnuft at leaft have-two good ftars, one for his birth- 
day, the other for his wedding-day ; as it feems 
that the influence of the natal ftar could not extend 
beyond the bridal morn, but that a man then falls 
•xinder a different dominion. 

At what time Plutarch entered into this ftate, wc 
are not quite certain ; but as it is not probable that 
a man of his wifdom would marry at an advanced 
time of life, and as his wife was a native of Chaero- 
nea, we may conclude that he married before he 
went to Rome. However that might be, it appears 
that he was fortunate in his choice ; for his wife 
•was not only well-born and well-bred, but a woman 
of diftinguiihed fenfe and virtue. Her name ws^s 
Timoxena* 

Plutarch appears to haye' had at leaft five children 
by her, four fons and a daughter, whom, out of 
regard for her mother, he called Timoxena. He 
has given us a proof that he had all the tendernefs 
of an affectionate father for thefe children, by re- 
cording a little inftance of his daughter's natural 
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benevolence. " When flie was very young, fays he, 
*' flie would frequently beg of her nurfe to give the 
'* breaft not only to the other chUdren, but to her 
** babies and dolls, which flie confidered as her de- 
'' pendeiits, and under her proteftion/* Who does 
not f^e, in this fimple circunjftance, at once the 
fondnefs of the parent, and the benevolent difpc-* 
fition of the man ? 

But the philofopher foon Joft his little blofTom of 
humanity. His Timoxena died in her infancy ; and 
if we may judge from the confolatory letter he wrote , 
to her mother on the occafion, he bore the lols as 
became a philofopher. " Conlider, faid he, that 
" death has deprived your Timoxena only of fmall 
" enjoyments. The things flie knew were but of 
" little confequence, and flie could be delighted only 
" with trifles.^' In this letter we find a portrait of . 
his wfe, which does her the greateft honour. From , 
the teftimony given by her hulband, it appears that 
ihe was far above the general weaknefs and affec- 
tation of her fex. She had no paflion for the ex- 
penfiveneft of drefs, or the parade of public appear- 
ances. She thought every kind of extravagance 
biameable ; and her ambition went not beyond the 
decencies and proprieties of life. 

Piutareh had before this buried two of his fons, 
his eldeft fqn, ai)d a. younger named Charon ; and it 
appears from the above-mentioned letter, that the. 
conduft of Timoxena, on thefe events, was worthy 
the wife of a philofopher. She did not disfigure 
herfelf by change of apparel, or give v/ay to the ex- 
travagance of grief, as \yomcn in geperal do on fuch 
occafions, but fupportcd the difpenfations of Provi- 
dence with a fclcmn and rational fubmifllon, even 
when they feemed to be moft fevere. She had 
t^lsjen unwearied pains, and undergone the greateft 
fufterings to nurfe her fon Cliaron at her omr breail, 
at a time when an abfceis formed near the part had 
obliged her to undergo an inciiion. Yet, when th^ 
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child, reared with fo much tender pain and diffiailty 
died, thofe who went to vifit her on the melancholy 
occalion, found her houfe in no more diforder, than 
if nothing diftrefsfal had happened. She received 
her friends as Admetus entertained Hercules, who, 
the fame day that 1^ buried Alcefte, betrayed not 
the leaft confufion before his heroic gueft. ■ 

With a woman of fo much dignity of mind and 
excellence of difpofition, a man of Plutarch's wifdom 
and humanity muft have been infinitely happy : and, 
indeed, it* appears from thofe precepts of conjugal 
happinefs and afFeftion which he has left us, that 
he has drawn his obfervations from experience, and 
that the rules he recommended had been previdufly 
exemplified in his own family. 

It is faid that Plutarch had fome mifundei*ftanding 
with his wife's relations ; upon which, Timoxena, 
fearing that it might afFeft their union, had duty and 
religion enough to go as far as Mount Helicon and 
Sacrifice to Love, who had a celebrated temple there. 

He left two fons, Plutarch and Lamprias. The 
latter appears to have been a philofopher, and it is 
to him we are indebted for a catalogue of his fa* 
ther's writings ; which, however, one cannot look 
upon, as Mr. Dryden fays, without the fame emo- 
tions that a merchant muft feel in perufing a bill of 
freight after he has loft his veffel. The writings no 
longer extant are thefe : 

"Hercules, 

Hefiod, 

Pindar, 

Crates and Daiphantu^, with a Pa* 
rallel, 

Leonidas, 

Ariftomencs, 

Scipio Africarius Junior, and Mc- 
tellus, 

Auguftus, 
/riberius. 
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r Claudius, ". . 

J Nero,' 

The Uves oH S???^' 
j Vitellius, 

I Epaminondas arid the Elder Scipio, 

^ with a Parallel. 
Four Books of Commentaries on Homer. 
Four Books of Commentaries on Hefiod. 
Five Books to Empedocles, on the ^uinteffence. 
Five Books of Eflays. 
Three Books of Fables. 
Three Books of Rhetoric. 
Three Books on the Introduction of the Soul. 
Two Books of Extrafts from the Philofophcrs. 
Three Books on Senfe. 
Three Books on the great Aftions of Cities. 
Two Books on Politics. 
An Eflay on Opportunity, to Theophraftus. 
Four Books onthe obfolete Parts of Hiilory. 
Two Books of Proverbs. 
Eight Books on the Topics of Ariftotle. 
Three Books on Juftice, to Chryfippus. 
An Eflay on Poetry. 
A Diflertation on the Difference between the Pyr- 

rhonians and the Academicians. 
A Treatife to prove that there was but one Aca- 
demy of Plato. 

Aiili^s Gellius has taken a long ftory from Tau- 
rus, about Plutarch's method of correfting a flave, 
in which there is nothing more than this, that he 
punilhed him like a phjlofopher, and gave him his 
difcipline without being oiit of temper. 

Plutarch had a nephew named Sextus, who bore 
A confiderable reputation in the world of letters, and 
taught the Greek language ancj learning to Marcus 
Antoninus. . The charafter which that philofopher 
has given him, in his Firft Book of Refleftions, 

. d 4 may, 
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may, with great propriety, be applied to his uncle. 
*' Sextus, by his example, taught nue mildnefs and 
*' humanity ; to govern my houfe like a good fa- 
^^ ther of a family ; to fall into an eafy and unaf- 
^' fefted gravity of manners ; to live agreeably to 
** nature ; to find out the art of difcovering and 
** preventing the wants of my friends j to connive 
** at the noify follies of the ignorant and impertir 
" nent ; and to comply with the underftandings 
** ^nd the humours of men." 

One of the rewards of Philofophy is long life ; 
and it is clear that Plutarch enjoyed this ; but of 
the time, or the circumftances of his death, we havei 
no fatisfaclory account. 
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AS geographers tliruft into the extremities of 
their maps thofe countries that are unknown 
tp them, remarking at the fame time, that all be- 

?'ond is hDls of fand and haunts of wild beafts, 
rozen feas, marihes, and mountains that are inac- 
ceflible to human courage or induftry ; fo, in com- 
paripff the lives of iUuftrious men, when I have 
paft through thofe periods of time which may be 
defcribed with probability, and where hiflory may 
find firm footing in fafts, I may fay, my Sene-' 
do, * of the remoter ages, that all beyond is full 

* Soffius Scnecio, a man of confular dipfnity, who fiourifhed 
under Nerva and Trajan, and to whom PJiny addreflcd fome of 
his Epiftles; Ap( the benecio put to death by Domitian. 

of 
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2 PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 

of prodigy and fiftion, * the region of poets and 
fabulifts, wrapt in douds, and unworthy of belief. 
Yet fince I had given an account of Lycurgus and 
Numa, I thought I might, without impropriety, 
afcend to Romulus, as I had approached his times. 
But confidering 

V^'ho, for the palm, in conteft high {hall join ? 
Or who in equal ranks fhall ftand ? 

(as ^fchylus expreffes it) it appeared to me, that 
he who peopled the beautiful and famed city of 
Athens, might be beft contrafted and compared 
with the father of the magnificent and invincible 
Rome. Permit us then to take from Fable her ex- 
travagance, and make her yield to, and accept the 
form of, Hlftory : but where fhe obftinately defpifes 
probability, and refufes to mix with what is credible, 
we muft implore th^ candour of our readers, and 
their kind allowance for the tales of Antiquity. * 

Theseus, then, appeared to anfwer to Romulus 
in many particulars. Both were of uncertain pa- 
rentage, born out of wedlock ; and both had the 
repute of being fprung from the Gods. Both flood 
in the firft rank of warriors ; for both had great 
powers of mind, with great ftrength of body. One 
was the founder of Rome, and one peopled Athens, 
the moft illuftrious cities in the world. Both carried 
off women by violence, t Both were involved in 
domeftic miferies, and expofed to family refent-t 
.ment : and both, towards the end of their lives, are 
faid to have offended their refpecKve citizens, if 
we may believe what feems to be delivered with the 
leaft piixture of poetical fiction. 

* The wild fictions of the fabulous ages may partly be ac- 
counted for from the genius of the writers, who (as Plutarch ob- 
ferves) were chiefly poets : and partly from an affedtation of 
fomething ejitraordinary or praeternatural in antiquity, which ha& 
generally prevailed, both in nations and families. 

The 
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The lineage of Thefeus, by lis fiaither's fide, 
ftretches to Ereftheus * and the fira inhabitants of 
his country ; by his mother's fide to Pdops, t who 
v^as the mofi: powerful of all the Peloponnefian 
kings, not only on account of his great opulence, 
but the number of his children ; for he married 
his daughters to perfons of the firft dignity, and 
found means to place his fons at the head of the 
chief ftates. One of them named Pittheus, grand- 
father to Thefeus, founded the fmall city of Troc- 
zene, and was efteemed the moft learned, and the 
wifeft map of his age. The effence of the wifdom 
of thofe days confilted of fuch moral fentences as 
Hefiod I is celebrated for in his Book of Works. 
One of thefe is afcrib^d to Pittheus ; 

Elaft not the hope which fricndfliip hgs conceive<l^ 
Bui fill its meafLire high. 

This is confirmed by Ariftotk : and Euripides, in 
faying that Hippolitus was taught by *' the fagc 

* Thefeus was the fixth in defcent from Erc6lhcus, or EriAi 
honius, faid to be the ion of Vulcan and Minerva, or Cranae^; 
grand-daughter of Cranaus, the fecond king of Athens : fo 
that Plutarch very juftly fays, that Thefeus was defccnded from 
the Auto6thones, or firft inhabitants of Attica, who were fb 
called , becaufe they pretended to be bom in that very coun- 
try. It is generally allowed, however, that' this kingdom was 
founded by Cecrops an Egyptian, who brought hither a colony 
of Saites, about the year of the world 2443, before Chrift 155D. 
The inhabitants of Attica were indeed a more ancient people 
than thofe of many other diftrifts of Greece, which being of a 
more fertile foil, often changed their mailers, while few were 
ambitious of fettling in a barren country. 

t Pelops was the fon of Tantalus, and of Phrygian extrac- 
tion. He carried with him immenfe riches into Peloponnefus, 
which he had dug out of the mines of mount Sypilus. By means 
of this wealth he got the government of the jnpft coniiderablc 
tovirns for his fons, and married his daughters to princes. 

i Hefiod flourifhed' about 500 years after Pittheus. Solo- 
mon wrote his Moral Sentences two or three hundred years after 
Pittheus. 

•* and 
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" and venerable Pittheus/* gives him ^ very ho* 
nourable teftimony. 

-ZEgeus, wanting to have children, is faid to have 
received, from the Oracle at Delphi, that cele?. 
brated anfwer, which commanded him not to ap^ 
proach any woman before he returned to Athens. 
But as the Oracle feemed not to give him clear in-? 
ftrudion, he came to Troezene, and communicated 
it to Pittheus in the following terms : ' 

^* The myflic veiTcl (hall untouched remain." 
Till in thy native realm 

It is uncertain what Pittheus faw in this Oracle. 
However, either by perfuafion or deceit, he drew 
iEgeus into converfation with his daughter jEthra. 
^geus afterwards coming to know that Ihe whom 
jhe had lain with was Pittheus's daughter, and fuf- 
pecting her to be with child, hid afword and a pair 
of fandals under a large ftone, which had a cavity 
for the purpofe. Before his departure, he told thq 
fecret to the princefs only, and left orders, that 
if fhe brought forth a fon, who, when he came to 
man's eftate, ftiould be able to remove the ftone, 
and take away the things left under it, flie ftiould 
fend him with thofe tokens to him, with all imagi-» 
nable privacy ; for he was very much afraid that 
fome plot would be formed againft him by thePal-^ 
lanti^, who defpifed him for his want of children. 
Thefe were fifty brothers, the fons of Pallas. * 

iEthra was delivered of a fon ; and fome fay he 
was immediately named Thefeus,t becaufe of the 

laying 

* Pallas was brother to JE.gt\is ; and as JEgtus was fuppofed 
to have no children, the Pallautixlae. confidered the kingdom of 
Athens as their undoubted inheritonce. It was natural, thcre-j 
fore, for -^Igeus.to conclude, that u they cafne to know he had 
a fon, they would attempt to aiTuffinate cither him or his fon« 

t The Greeks, as well as the Hebrews, gave names both tq 
perfons and things from Ibmc event or circumftance attending 

that 
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laying up of the tokens ; others, that he received 
his name afterwards at Athens, when -ZEgeus ac- 
knowledged him for his fon. He was brought up 
by Pittheus, and had a tutor named Connidas, to 
whom the Athenians, even in our times, facrifice 
a ram, on the day preceding the Thefean Feafts,- 
giving this honour to his memory upon a much 
jufter account than that which they pay to Silaniort 
and Parrhafius, who only made ftatues and pictures 
of Thefeus. 

As it was then the cuftom for fuch as had arrived 
at man's eftate to go to Delphi and offer the firft- 
fruits of their hair to Apollo, Thefeus went thither, 
and the place where this ceremony is. performed, 
from him, is fiiid to be yet called Thefea* He 
fliaved, however, only the fore part of his head, as 
Homer tells us the Abantes * did ; and this kind 
of tonfure, on his account, was called Thefeis. The 
Abantes firft cut their hair in this manner, not in 
imitation of the Arabians, as fome imagine, nor 
yet of tfie Myfians, but becaufe they were a war- 
like people, who loved clofe fighting, and were 
more expert in it, than any other nation. Thus 
Archilochus : t 

Thefe twang not bows, nor fling the hifling ftone, 
When Mars exults, and iields with armies groan : 
Far nobler ikill Euboea's fons difplay, 
And with the thundering fword decide the fray. 

that which they were to name. The Greek word Tbrfis fignific^ 
laying up^ and thejihai uion^ to acknoivleclge^ or rather to aiiopt a 
fon, Mgtus did both ; the ceremony of adoption bcin^ ne- 
cefTary to enable Thefeus, who was not a legitimate fon, to in- 
herit the crown. 

* I'hc Abantes were the inhabitants of Euboea, but originally 
of Ahae, a town in Thrace. 

f. Archilochus was a Greek poet, who lived about th^ time 
of Romulus. Homer had given the fame account of the Abantes 
above three hundred years before. For, in the fecond bock of 
the Iliad, he tells us, the Abantes pierced the breaft-plates of 
their enemies with extended fpears or pikes ; that is *to i'ay, they 
fought hand to hand. - . ' 

That 
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Tbat they might not, therefore, give advantage 
to their enemies by their hair, they took care to 
cut it off* And we are informed that Alexander 
of Macedon, having made the fame oblervation, 
ordered his Macedonian troops to cut ojff their 
beards, thefe being a ready handle in batde. 

For fome time jEthra declared not the real father 
of Thefeus j 'but the report propagated by Pittheus 
was^ that he was the fon of Neptune : for the 
Troezenians principally worihip that God ; he is the 
patron of their city ; to him they offer their firft- 
fruits ; and their money bears the irnpreflion of a 
trident. Thefeus, in his youth, difcovering not only 
great ftrength of body, but firmnefs and folidity of 
mindj together with a large Ihare of underftanding 
and prudence ; jEthra led him to the ftone, and 
having told him the truth concerning his origin, 
ordered him to take up. his father's tokens, and fail 
to Athens. He eafily removed the ftone, but refuf- 
ed to go by fea, though he might have done it with 
great lafety, and though he was preft to it by the 
entreaties of his grandfather and his mother ; while 
it was hazardous at that time to go by land to 
Athens, becaufe no part was free from the danger 
of ruffians and robbers. Thofe times, indeed, pro- 
duced men of ftrong and indefatigable powers of 
body, of extraordinary fwiftnefs and agility ; but 
they applied thofe powers to nothing juft or ufefuL 
On the contrary, their genius, their difpofition, 
. tlieir pleafures, tended only to infolence, to Violence, 
and to rapine. As for madefty, juftice, equity, and 
humanity, they looked upon them as qualities in 
which thofe who had it in their power to add to their 
pofleflions, had no manner of concern ; virtues praif- 
cd only by fuch as were afraid of being injured, and 
who abftaincd from injuring others out of the lame 
principle of fear. Some of thefe ruffians were cut 
off by Hercules in his peregrinations, while others 
efcaped to their lurking-holes, and were fpared by 

the 
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the hero in contempt of their cowardice. But when 
Hercules had unfortunately killed Iphitus, he retired 
to Lydia, where, for a long time, he was a flave to 
Omphak, * a punifhment which he impofed upon 
himfelf for the murder. The Lydians then enjoyed 
great qufet and fecurity ; but in Greece the fame 
kind of enormities teoke out anew, there being no 
one to reftrain or quell them. It was therefore ex- 
tremely dangerous to travel by land from Pelopon- 
nefus to Athens; and Pittheus, acquainting Thefeus 
with the number of thefe ruflians, and with their 
cruel treatment of flrangers, advifed him to go by 
fea. But he had long lecretly been fired with the 
glory of Hercules, whom he held in the highefl: ' 
eftecm, liftening with great attention to fuch as re- 
lated his atchicvements, particularly to thofe that 
had feen him, converfed with him, and had been 
witneffes to his prowefe. He was aflFefted in the 
fame manner as Themiftodes afterwards was, when 
he declared that the trophies of Miltiades would not 
fuficr him to fleep. The virtues of Hercules were 
his dream by night, and by day emulation led him 
out, and fpurred him on to perform fome exploits 
like his. Befides, they were nearly related, being 
bom of coulin-germans ; for iEthra was the daugh- 
ter of Pittheus and Alcmena of L}'iidice, and Kt- 
theus and Lyfidice were brother and lifter by Pe- 
lops and Hippodamia. He confidered it, there- 
fore, as an infupportable difhonour, that Hercules 
fiiould travcrfc both fea and land to clear them of 
thefe villains, while he himfelf declined fuch adven- 
tures as occurred to him ; difgracing his reputed 
father, if he took his voyage, or ratlier flight, by 
fea; and carrying to his real father a pair of fandals 
and a fword unftained with blood, inftead of the 

• Thoic who had been guilty of murder became voluntary 
fcxilcs, and impofed on themfclves a certain penance, which 
they conitinued till they thought their crime expiated. 

ornament 
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ornamierit of gteat and good aftions, to affert aw^ 
Add luftre to his noble birth. With fuch thoughts 
and refolutions as thefe he fet forward, determined 
to injure no one, but to take vengeance of fuch as 
fhould offer him any violence. 

He was fitft attacked by Periphetes, in Epidauria, 
whofe weapon was a club, and who, on that account 
was called Corynetes, or the club-bearer. He engag-* 
cd with him and flew him. DeKghted with the dub^ 
he took it for his weapon, and ufed it as Hercules 
did the lion's Ikin. The Ikin was a proof of the vaft 
fize of the wild beaft w^hich that hero had flain ; 
and Thefeus carried about with him.this club, whofe 
flroke he had been able to parry, but which, in 
his hand^ was irrefiftible. In the Ifthmus he flew 
Sinnis the * Pine-bcnder, in the fame manner as he 
had deftroyed many others : and this he did, not as 
having learnt or praftifed the bending of thofe trees, 
but to fliew that natural ftrength is above all art. 
Sinnis had a daughter remarkable for her beauty 
and ftature, named Perigune, who had concealed 
•herfelf when her father was killed. Thefeus Itnadc 
diligent fearch for her, and found, at hfky that flie 
had retired into a place overgrown with flirubs, and 
rufties, and wild afparagus. In- her childifli fimpli- 
city flie addrefled her prayers and vows to thefe 
plants and bufties, as if they could have a fenfe of 
her misfortune, promifing, if they would fave and 
hide her, that flie would never burn or deftroy them. 
But when Thefeus pledged his honour for treating 
her politely, ftiecame to him, and in due time brought 
him a fon named Melanippus. Afterwards, by The- 
feus's pcrmiilion, flie married Deioneus, the fon of 
Eury tus the CEchalian. Mclanippushad a fon named 



* Sinnis was fo called from his bending the heads of two 
pines, and tying pafTengers between the oppolite branches, 
which, by their ludden return tore them to pieces, 

loxus. 
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loxus, 1*rhb joined with Omytus in planting a co- 
lony in Caria : whence the loxides ; with whom it 
is an inviolable rule, not to burn either rulhes or 
wild afparagus, but to honour and worfliip them. 

About this time Crommyon was infefted by a 
wild fowTiamed Phaea, a fierce and formidable crea- 
ture. This lavage he attacked and killed*, going 
out of his way to engage her, and thereby fliewing 
on aft of voluntary. vaJour : for he believed it equal- 
ly became a brave man to ftand upon his defenqe 
againft abandoned ruifiahs, and to feek out, and 
begin the combat with ftrong and favage animals. 
But fome fay, that Hiaea was an abandoned female 
robber^ who dwelt in Crommyon ; that fhe had the 
name of Sow from her life and manners ; and was 
afterwards flain by Thefcus* 

In the borders of Megara he deftroyed Sciron, a 
robber, by cafting him headlong from a precipice, 
as thd ftory generally goes : and it is added, that, in 
wanton villamy, this^SciroA ufed to make ftrangers 
wafli his feet, and to take thofe opportunities to 
' puihthem into the fea. But the writers of Megara, 
in contradidion to this report, and, as Simonides 
expreffes it, fighting with all antiquity, affert, tha^t 
Sciron was neither a robber nor a ruffian^ but, on 
the contrary, a deftroyer of robbers, and a man 
wliofe heart and houfe were ever open to the good 
and the honeft. For -^acus, fay they, was looked 
upon as the jufteft man in Greece, Cychreus of Sa- 
lamis had divine honours paid him at Athens, 
and the virtue of Peleus and Telamon too was uni- 
verfally known. Now Sciron was fon-in-law to ty- 
chreus, father-in-law to iEacus, and grandfather to 
Peleus and Telamon, who were both of them fons 

* In this indance our hero deviated frdtn the principle he fet 
out upon, which was never to be the aggi efTor in any engagement. 
1 be wild fow was certainly no ieis refpedlable an animal than the 
pine-bender* 

VoL.L B of 
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^ EfldUtis^ the daa^ht^r of Sciroaand Charfda^ 
therefore it was not ptabaible that the belt of meii 
fedujd make fuch aJfliances with one of fo vile a 
character, ^^ing and t^ceiviiig th^ greateft and 
dear^ft pledges* Befides^ they tell tiSj that Tlie- 
'feu# did not flay Scitc^n in his firft journey tOiithen«y 
bttt afterwards^ when he took Eleufis from the M^- 

fif^Jifiam, having expelled Diocks, iu chief magi- 
rotc, by a ftratagem. la fuch cofitradidiofts a:re 
tllefe things inverted. 

At Eieufis he engaged in wneftling with Cef cyoti 
the Arcadian, and killed him on the fpot. Proceed- 
ing to ♦Hermione, he put a period to the crudties 
:of DamafteSy furnamed ProcraftcS) naaking his body 
.:^fit the- j6xe of his own beds, as he had ferved 
ftrangers. Thefe things he did in imitation of Het- 
cules,^ who always returned upon the aggreffors 
the fiffie fort of treatment which they intended for 
hiiti; for that hero facrificed Buflris, killed Antaetts 
inwreftling, Cygnus in fingle combat, and broke 
the fkuH of Tentierus i whence this is called the 
.Termerian mifchief ; for Termerus, it feems^ de- 

* liroyed th^ pafengers he met by dafliing his head 
. againft. tlieirs. Thus Thefeus ptirfued bis ttaveis 

to piihifli abandoned wiretches, who fuftered the 
fame kind of death from him that they inflifted cm 
others, and -^nsre requited with vengeance fuitaWe 
. td their crimes^ 

In his progr^fs he came to the Cephifus, where he 

• was fivft falut4d by fome of the Phytalkiee f. tJpon 

* .This feems to be a milfeke ; for ^e knovr of no- place calied 
, Harnievne, or Hern>ione, between Eleufis and Athens. Paufaii ias 
' cafh it firione; and the authors of the Univerfal I-fiftofy, aft«€r 
' Phil<5ClTcrri5s,'<raH itTernliorie. X ' 

f Thefe were the defcendants of Phytalus, with whom Cere* 
viemruflied thelupamtendettce of her hdly nnyfteries, in rctortiffcnce 
.:{w the hospitality wiili which flie bad been ti^ated at his houie. 
^ Thsfeus thoiTght. binr>fcif unfit to be ddraitted to ihofe nryfteries 

without expiation, becaufe he had dipped his haads in'biood, 

ihough it was only that of thieres and robbers. ' 

- ^ his 
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Jiis ifefire to hare the oiftomary purifications, tKey 
gave him them in due form, and having oflfered pro^ 
pitiatory Cicrifices, invited him to their houfes. This 
was the firft hofpitable treatment he met with on the 
l-oad. He is faid to have arrived at Athens oil the 
ei^th day of the month Cronius, which now they 
xsSi Hecatomboeon [July]. There he found the 
ftate full of troubles and diftra<9:ion, and the family 
Qf .^geus in great diforder : for Medea, who had 
fled from Corinth, promifed by her art to enable 
^geus to have children, and was admitted to his 
bed* She firft difcovering Thefcus, whom as yet 
-ZEgeus did not know, perfuaded him, now in years, 
and full of jealouiies and fufpicions, on account of 
the faftion that prevailed in the city, to prepare an- 
entertainment for him as a flranger, and take him 
dflF by poifon. Thefeus, coming to the banquet, 
did not intend to declare himfelf firft, but;, willing 
to give his father occafion to find him out, wjhen the 
meat was ferved up he drew his fword*, as if he 
defigned to carve with it, and took care it Ihould 
attra<fi his notice. iEgeus quickly perceiving it, 
dalhed down the cup of poifon, and after fome 
qucflions, embraced him as his fon: then affembling 
the people, he acknowledged him alfo before them, 
who received him with great fatisfactiori on account 
of his valour. The cup is fiiid to have fallen, and 
the poifon to have been fpilt, where the indofure 
now is, in the place called Delphinium, for there 
it was that iEgeus dwelt ; and the Mercury which 
ftands on the eaft fide of the temple, is yet called 
the Mercury of -ZEgeus's gate* 

* Some needlcfs learning has been adduced to (hew, that in the 
heroic tinnes, they carved with a cutlafs or lai-ge knife, and not 
ln'ith a fword; and that confequently Plutarch here mulV certainly 
be- raiiVakeo : but a$ fAxx'xtfM fignrfics eithci* a cutlafs or a fword, 
how do we know that ic was a fword, and not a cutlafs, which 
^geus hid un Af the (lone ? 

B 2 • The 
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The Pallanticfee, who hoped to recover the kingi 
dom, if jEgeus died childlefe, loft all patience when 
Thefeus was declared his fucceffor. Exafperated at ' 
the thought that iEgeus, who was not in the leaft 
allied^ to the Eredhidae, but only adopted by. Pan -^ 
dion*, Ihould firft gain the crown, and afterwards 
Thefeus, who was an emigrant and a ftranger, they 
prepared for war; and dividing their forces, one 
party marched openly, with their father, from Sphet- 
tus to the city ; and the other, concealing them- 
felves in Gargettus, lay in ambufh, with a defign to 
attack the enemy from two feveral quarters. They 
l^adwith them an herald named Leos, of the tribe 
of Agnus. This man carried to Thefeus an account 
of all the defigns of the Pallantidae ; and he imme- 
diately fell upon thofe that lay in ambufh, and de- 
ftroyed them. Pallas and his company being in- 
formed of this, thought fit to difperfe. Hence it is 
did to be, that the tribe of Pallene never intermarry 
with the Agnufians, nor fuffer any proclamation to 
begin with thefe words, Akouete Leoi [Hear, O ye 
people] ; for they hate the v^ry name of Leos, on 
account of the treachery of that herald. 

Thefeus, defirous to keep himfelf in adion, and 
at the fiime time courting the favour of the people, 
went againft the Marathonian bull, which did no 
fmall mifchief to the inhabitants of Tetrapplis. 
When he had taken him, he brought him alive in 
triumph through the city, and afterwards facrificed 
him to the Delphinian Apollo. Hecale alfo, and 
the ftory of her receiving and entertaining Thefeus, 
does not appear deftitute of all foimdation ; for the 
people in that neighbourhood affemble to perform 
the Hecalefian rites to Jupiter Hecalus : they ho- 
nour Hecale too, calling her by the diminutive, 
Hecalene, becaufe when flie entertained Thefeus, 

♦ Ik hid not been a<5^ually reported, that iEgeus was not the fon. 
G^f Fandion, but of Sc^rias. 

whUc 
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"wMc he was but a youth, flie carefled him as per- 
fons m years ufe to do children, and called him by. 
fuch tender diminutive names. She vowed, more- 
over, when he went to battle, to offer facrifices to 
Jupiter, if he returned fafe.; but as flie died before 
the end of the expedition, Thefeus performed thofe 
toly rites in teftimony of the grateful fenfe he had. 
of her holpitality. So * Philochorus relates the 
ftory. 

Not long after, there came the third timie from 
Crete, the collectors of the tribute, exafted oji the 
following occalion. fAndrogeus being treache* 
roufly flain in Attica, a very fatal war was carried 
on againft that country by Minos, and Divii)e Ven- 
geance laid it wafte ; for it was vifited by famine and 
peftilence, and want of water increafed their mifery. 
The remedy that Apollo propofed was, that they 
fliould appeafe Minos, and be reconciled to hini ; 
whereupon the wrath of Heaven would ceafe, and 
their calamities come to a period. In confequencc 
of this, they fent amb.alTadors with their jTubmiffion ; 
and, as mbft writers agree, engaged themfelves by 
treaty, to fend every ninth year a tribute of feyen 
young men and as many virgins. When thefe were 
brought into Crete, the fabulous account informs 
us, that they were deftroyed by the J Minotaur in 
the Labyrinth, or that, loft in its mazes, and unabk 

* PhHochorus was an Athenian biftorian, who flour i-flied in th« 
leign of Ptolomy Philopater, about two hundred years before the 
t>irth of our Savjovir. He wrote many valuable pieces, of which 
•Jfiothing remains, -but fome fragments preferved by other writers. 

t Some fay, ./Egeus caufed him to be murdered, becaufe he was- 
in the intereft of the Pallantidse ; others, jthat he was Killed by thiC » 
Marathoniaii Bull. 

+ Feigned by the poets to have been begotten hy a bull upon 
^afiphae, Mrnbs's queen, who was infpired, it feenw, with this 
i^orrid paffion by Neptune, in revenge for Minos's rcfuiii)|; hi.mi* 
twutiful bull, which he expected as an offering. 

B 3 to 
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to find the way out, they perifhed there. The Mi*'' 
nptaur was^ as Euripides tells us, 

A mingled form, piodigious to beboW, 
Half bull, half man ! 

But Philochorus fays the Cretans deny this, and will 
not allow the Labyrinth to have b^en any thing but 
aprifon,which had no other inconvenience than this, 
t3iat thofewho were confined there could not efcape : 
and Minos having Inftituted games in honour of 
Androgeus,theprizefor thcviftors was thofe youths, 
who had been kept till that time in the Labyrinth, 
He that firfl: won the prizes in thofe games, was a 
perfon of great authority in the court of Minos, 
and general of his armies, named Taurus, who being 
i^nmerdful and favage in his nature, had treated the 
Athenian youths with great infolence and cruelty. 
And it is plain that Ariflotle himfelf , in his Account 
of th§ Bottioean Government, does not fuppofe that 
the young men were put to death by Minos, but 
that they lived, fpme of them, to old age, in fervile 
cmjpioyments in Crete, He adds, that the Cretans, 
in purfuance of an ancient vow, once fent a number 
of their firft-born to Delphi, among whom were 
feme of the defcendants of thefe Athenian flaves^ 
who not beir*g able to fupportthemfelves there, firft 
paffed from thence into Italy, where they fettled 
about Japygia; and from thence they removed again 
into THrace,and w^re called Botticeans. Whefefore 
the Bottioean virgins, in fom^e foJemnities of religion^ 
fing, ** To Athens let us go/* And, indeed, it 
feems dangerous to be at enmity with a city which 
is th^ feat of eloquence and learning : for Minos 
iJways was fetiriied on the Athenian ftage ; nor wras 
his fame fufficiently refcucd fey Hefiod*s calling hiin 
" Supreme of Kings," or Homer's faying that he 
" cppverfed with Jove;'' for the writers of tragedy 

prevamng. 
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psreralfing) reprefepted * him as a man of vicioug 
chaxafter, violent, and implacable j yet, inconfift-, 
€ody enough, they iay that Minos was a kipg and 
a law-giver, and that Rhadamanthus was an up- 
right judge, and guardian of the laws which Minos* 
had made. 

When the time of the third tribute came, and 
thofc parents who had fons not arrived at full matu- 
rity, were obliged to refign them to the lot, com-, 
plaints againft .£geus fprung up again among the> 
people, who expreffcd their grief and refcntment, 
that he who was the caufe of all their misfortunes 
bore no part of the punilhment, and while he was 
adopting, and raifing to the fucceffion, a ftranger 
of fpurious birth, took no thought for them wIlo loft 
their legitimate children. Thofe things were matter 
of great concern to Thefeus, who, to exprefs his 
regard for juftice, and take his ihare in the common 
fortune, voluntarily offered himfelf, as one of the 
feven, without loj* The citizens were charmed 
with this jwoof of his magnanimity and public ipirit ^ 
2^nd jEgeus himfelt, when he faw that no entreaties 
or permafions availed to turn him from it, gave out 
the lots for the feft of the young men. ButHellanicus 
%s, that the youths and virgins which the city 
&rniflied were not chofcn by lot, but that Minos 
came in perfon, and feleAed them, and Thefeus 'be- 
fore the reft, upon thefe conditions : That the Athe^ 
nians flM)uld furnifli a veffel, and the young men 
embark and fail along with him, but carry no arms; 
and that if they could kill the Minotaur, there 
Ihould be an end of the tribute. There appearing 
no hopes of fafcty for the youths in the two former 
tributes, they fent out the Ihip with the black fail^as 

* This is a miflake, into which Plutarch and fevcral otiier wri^ 
tcrs have falien. There were two of the name of Minoe. One 
was the fon of Jupiter and Europa, and a juft and excellent prince; 
the ottier^ his grandfon, and fon of Lycader, was a tyrant. 

B 4 • carrying 
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carrying them to certain riiin. But when Thefeus 
encouraged his father by his confidence of fuccefs 
againft tne Minotaur, he gave another fail, a white 
one, to the pilot, ordering him, if he brought The- 
feus fafe back, to hoift the white ; but if not, to 
fail with the black one,, in token of his misfortune, 
Sitnonides, however, tells us, that it was not a whitq 
fail which JEgeus gave, but a fcarlet one dyed with 
the juice of the * flower of a very flourifliing holm^ 
oak, and that this was to be the figrial that all was 
well. He adds, that Phereclus, the fon of Amar- 
fyas, was pilot of the fhip : but Philochorus fays, 
j:hat Thefeus had a pilot fent him by Sciras, from 
Salamis, n^med Naufitheus, and one Phaeax to be 
at the prow,' becaufe as yet the Athenians had not 
applied themfelves to f navigation ; and that Sciras 
did this, becaufe one of the young men, named 
Menefthes, was his daughter's fon. ' This is con-» 
firmed by the monuments of Naufitheus and Phaeax, 
built by Thefeus, at Phalerum, near the Temple 
of Sciron ; and the feaft called Cybernefia, or the 
Pilot's Feajft, is faid to be kept in honour of them. 
When the lots were caft, Thefeus taking with 
him, out of the Prytaneum, thofe upon whom they 
feU, went to the Delphinian Temple, and made an 
offering to Apollo for them. This offering was a 
branch of confecrated olive, bound about with white 
wool. Having paid his devotions, he embarked 
on the fixth of April ; at which time they ftill 
fend the yirgins^ to Delphinium to propitiate thq 

* It is not the flower, but the fmit of. the Ilex, full of little 
worms, whic^i the Arabians call Kerme$, from which a fcarlet dye 
is procurecj. 

'•f The Athenians, according to Homer, fent fifty fliips to 
Troy ; but thofe were pnly tranfport fliips. Thucydides alTurea 
ps, that ihey did not begin to make any figure at fea til! ten or 
twelve years after the battle of Marathon, near feven hundred 
years after the ficge of Troy. 

God, 
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God; " It is reported that the Oracle at Delphi com- 
manded him to take Venus for his guide, and er- 
treat her to be his companion in the voyage ; and 
when he facrificed to her a flie-goat on the fea-fliore, 
its fex was immediately changed : hence the God- 
defs had the name of' Epitragia. 

When he arrived in Crete, according to moft 
hiftorians and poets, Ariadne, falling in love uilh 
him, gave him a clue of thread, and inftrufted him 
how to pafs with it through the intricacies of the La- 
byrinth. Thus afllfted, he killed the Minotaur, and 
then fet fail, carrying off Ariadne, together with 
the young men. Pherecydes fays, that Thefeus 
broke up the keels of the Cretan fhips,,to prevent 
their purfuit. But, as Demon has it, he killed 
Taurus, Minos's commander, who engaged him in 
the harbour, jufl as he was ready to fail out. Again, 
accordingto Philochorus,when Minos celebrated the 
games in honour of his fon, it was believed that 
Taurus would bear away the prizes in them as for- 
merly, and every one grudged him that honour ; 
for his exceflive power and haughty behaviour were 
intolerable; and, befides, he was accufed of too grei;t 
a familiarity with PafiphaC* : therefore, when The- 
feus defired the combat, Minos permitted it. In 
Crete it was the cuftom for the women as well as the 
nien to fee the games ; and Ariadne, being preient, 
was ftruck with the pcrfon of Thefeus, and with his 
fuperior vigour and addrefs in the wrefUing-ring, 
Minos too was greatly delighted, efpecially when he 
few Taurus vanquifhed and difgraced ; and this in* 
duced him to give up the young men to Thefeus, 
^nd to remit the tribute. Clidenius beginning > 
higher, gives a prolix account of thefe matters^ ac* 
cording to his manner. There was, it feems, a de- 
cree throughout all Greece, that no veffel ftiould fail 
^th more than five hands, except the Argo, com- 
nianded by Jafon, who was appointed to clear the 
fca of pi;rates. But when Daedalus efcaped by fea'to 
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Athens, -Minos purfuiog him with Im mm fif w?ir^ 
contrary to the liecree, wm drivm by ft ftorna iff 
Sicily, an4 there ended hiiJ lifer And whfn Ow- 
ijalion his fueceffor, puriiiing his. fither*3 qti^rr^lg 
with the Athenians, demanded that thay ihwid de^ 
Kver up Eteedalus, and threatened, if th^y did rjot». 
to make away with the hoftages th*t Miilips had re- 
ceived, The&us gave him a mild anfw.er, nljedging 
that Daedalus was his rdation, nearly ^Ued m 
blood, being fon to Merope the daughter of Jlreo 
theus. But privately he prepared a fleet, part Qf it 
among the Thymaetadse, at a diftajice pr^isia iiny 
public road, and part under the dlfc&i^n of Prt-» 
theus, ^t Trcezene. When it was ready* h^ fet C^sji, 
taxiing Dxdalus, 2nd the reft of the fugitives from 
Crete, for iiis guide. The Cretans receiviiig no 
. information of the matter^ and when they few hi% 
fleet, taking them' for friends, he eafily gaif)e4 th^. 
harbour, and making a defcent, procfs^ded iro^^e.- 
diately to Gnoflus. There he cngi^ged with Die^e^^ 
lion and his guards, before the gates of the X-fLby*» 
rinth, and flew ^hem. The gow^cri^m^t by thi^ 
r. eans failing to Ariadne, he eiitered into an&grecw 
ment with her, by which he received th^ y^wsig 
captives, and made a perpetual league b^weeji th<5 
Athenians and the Cretans^ both 6du /Wics^ripg (tq 
proceed to hoftiiities no more* 

There are many other reports about thefe things, 
and as many concerning Ariadne, but ncHie ^jf any 
certainty. For ihvn^ fey, that beijig defert^ed !>y 
Thefeus^ fhe hanged hcrfdf ; others, that fht w^ 
carried by the mariners to Naxos, and there maiT'* 
ried Onarus the prieft of Bacchus, Thefeus having 
left her for another miftrefs : 

Tor J£gh*fi cbj^rms had piere'd the htro'h heart. 

WherfaiB the Megarenfian tells us, that pififlr^tu^ 
Aruck tlig U»^ put q{ Jiefiod j as^ on the contrary^ 
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to gratify the Athenians, he a4ded this pthar^to 
Homer's defcri|^on of the ftatp of the dead : \ 

Tbe godlike Thefeus aad the great Fkltbous. 

Some fay Ariadne had two fons by Thcfeus, 
CEnopion and Staphylus. With thefe agree Ion 
pf Chios, who fays of his native city, tliat it waa 
built by CEnopion the fon of Thefcur* 

But the moft ftriking paflages of the poets, rela* 
tive to thefe things, are in every body's mouth, 
Spmethinff more particular is delivered by Pit( a . 
the Ajnatnufian. He relates, that Thcfeus, being 
driven by aftorm to Cyprus, and having with him 
Ariadne, who was big with child, and extremely 
difcompofed with the agitation of the fea, he let her 
on fliore, and left her alone, while he returned to 
take care of the ihip ; but by a violent wind wa« 
forced^ out again to fea j that the women of the 
country received Ariadiie kindly, confoled her un- 
^r her lofs, and brought her feigned letters as from 
Thefeus ; that they attended and affifted her, when 
flie fell in labour ; and, as fbe died in child-bed, 
paid hex the funeral honours : that Thefeus, on his 
return, greatlv afflifted at the news, left money 
with the inhauitj^nts, ordering them to pay divine 
honours to Ariadne j and that he caufed two little 
ftatves of her to be made, one of filver, and the 
other of brafg : that they celebratc/her feftival ou 
the fccond of September, when a young man lies 
down, and imitates the cries and gefture of a wo- 
man in travail : and that the Amathufians call the 
grove in which they 'fhew her tomb, the Grove of 
Venus Arikdne. 

Some of the Naxian wTiters relate, that there 

were two Minos's and two Ariadne's ; one of which 

was married to Bacchus in Naxos, and had a fon 

named Staphylus ; the other of a later age, being 

-gffficd off by Thefeus, and afterwards deferted, 

came 
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jeame to Naxos, with her nurfe Corcjrnc, whcfe tomb 
5s ftill fliewn. That this Ariadne died th^e, and 
had different honours paid her from the former ; 
for the * fcafts of one were celebrated with mirth 
and revels, while the facrifices of the other were 
mixed with forrow and mourning. 

Thefeus, in his return from Crete put in at f De- 
ios; and having facrificed to Apollo, and dedicated 
-a ftatue of Vefnus^ which he received from Ariadne, 
he joined with the young men in a dance, which 
the Delians are faid to prackife at this day. It confifts 
in an imitation of ^he mazes and outlets of the La- 
byrinth, and, with various involutions and evolu- 
tions, is performed in regular time. This kind of 
dance, as Dicsearchus informs us, is called by the 
Delians the J Crane. He danced it round the altar 
Keraton, which was built entirely of the left-fide 
horns of beafts. He is alfo faid to have inftituted 
games in Delos, where he began the cuftom of giv* 
ing a palm to the victors. 

When they drew near to Attica, both Thefeua 
and the pilot were fo tranfported with joy, that they 
forgot to hoift the fail which was to be the fignal to 
JEgeus of their fafety, who, therefore, in defpair, 
threw himfelf from the rock, and was daflied to 
pieces. Thefeus difembarked, and performed thofe 
lacrifices to the Gods which he had vowed at Ph&le-» 
rum, when he fet fail, and fent a herald to the city, 
with an account of his fafd return. The meflenger 
met with numbers lamejiting the fate of the king>, 



* The feafts of Ariadne, the wife of Eacchiw, were cckbrated 
with joy, to denote that file was become a Divinity; thofe of 
|he other Ariadne fignified that (he fell like a mere mortal. 

t Hence came the cuftom of fending annually a deputation 
lirom Athens to Delos, to facrifire tO Apollo. 

t This dance, CaJlimachus tells us, was a particular one ; an3 
probably it was called the Crane, becauie Cranes commonly fly 
90 the figure of a circle. 

and 
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and otTiers rqoicing, as it was natural to expec^a, 
at the return of Thefeus, welcoming him with th« 
greateft kindnefs^ and ready to crown him with 
flowers for his good news. He received the chap- 
lets, and twined them round his herald's ftafF. Re- 
turning to the fea-fliore, and finding that Thefeus 
had not yet finiflied his libations,he flopped without, 
not chufing to difturb the Cicrifice. When the liba- 
tions were over, he announced the death of -Sigeus. 
Upon this^ they haftened, with forrow and tumuU 
tuous lamentations, to the city. Hence, they tell 
us, it is, that, in the Ofchophoria, orFeaft of Boughs, 
to this day the herald is not crowned, but hisftaff ; 
and thofe fhat are prefent at the libations cry out, 
• Eleleu ! Jou^ Jou ! The former is the exclamation 
of hafte and triumph, and the latter of trouble and 
confufipn. Thefeus having buried his father, paid 
liis vows to Apollo on the feventh of October ; 
for on that day they arrived fafe at Athens. The 
boiling of all forts of pulfe at that time is faid 
to take its rife from their mixing the remains of 
their provifions, when they found themfelves fafc 
afliore, boiling them in one pot, and feafting upon 
them altogether^ In that feaft they alfo carry a 
branch bound about with wool, fuch as they then 
made ufe of in their fupplications, which they call 
Eirefione, laden with all forts of fruits ; and to fig- 
nify the ceafing of fcarcity at that time, they fing 
this flxain : 

The golden ear, th' attibrofial hive. 
In fiiir Eireftone thrive. 
See the juicy figs appear ! 
Olives crown the wealthy year ! 
See the chifter-bending vine ! 
See, and drink, and drop fupine ! 

* Elelen denotes the joy and precipitation with which Thefeu* 
marched towards Athenj ; and J'ou^ Jvu^ his forroW for the death 
of his father. 

Some 
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' Some pretend that tMs ceremcmy is retained ifl 
jfrlemory of the ^-Heradicte, teho were entertained 
in that manner by the Athenians j but the greater^ 
part rdate it as above delivered* 

The veffel in which Thefeus failed, and retiirned 
falFe, with thdfe young men, weht with thirty oars« 
It Was preferved by the Athenians to the tjme^ of 
i Demetrius Phalereus } being fo pieced and jiew 
fri^med with ftrong plank, that it afforded an ex* 
ample to the Philofophers, in their difpntations- cohi* 
cerning the identity of things that are changed by 
growth ; fotne contending that it was the lame^ and 
others that it was not. 

The feaft called J Ofehophoria, which the Athe- 
niai^ ftill celebrate, was then firft inftituted by 
Thefeus. For he did not take with him all the 
virgins upon whom the lot had fallen, but felefted 
two young men of his acquaintance who had femi* 

* The defcendanta of Hercules, being driven out of Pelopon* 
hefus and all Greece, applied to the Athenians for their protec- 
tion, which was granted : and as they went as fiippliants, thej 
went with branches ift their hands. Thisfnbject is treated by Eu* 
liprdes in his Heraclidse. 

t That is near looo years. For Thefens returned from Crete 
about the year before Chrift 1235, and Callimachus, who was co- 
temporary witTi Demetrius, and who tells us the Athenians con- 
tinued to fend this (hip to Dclos in his time, flourifhed about the 
year before Chf ill 280* 

X This ceremony was performed in the following manner i 
*rhey made choice of a certain dumber of youths of the moft noblcf 
families in each tribe, whofe fathers and mothers both were liv- 
ing. They bore vine branches in their hands, with' grapes upon 
them, and ran from the temple of Bacchus to th^t of Minerva 
Sciradia, which was near the Phalerean gate. He that arrived 
there firft drank off a cup of wine, mingled with honey, cheefe, 
meal, and oil. They were followed by a chorus conduced by 
two young men drelTed in women's apparel, the chorus finging a 
fong in praife of thofe yoyng men. Certain women, with bafkets 
on their heads, attended them, and were chofen for that office 
from ambng the moft wealthy of the citizens. The whole pro- 
ceifion was headed by a herald^ bearing a ftaff encircled with 
boughs, " ^ 

nine 
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imne and iorid afpeds^ but w^e not warning ik 
fpif it and prefeiice of miftd^ Thefe^ by waf na bath- 
ing and keeping th«rm out of the fun^ by ptoviding 
nngoc^s fcyf thek hut aiid complexions^, itnd every 
duug .neod&ty for their drefe, by forming thek 
toice, their mani^]?, and their ftep, h^ §o me^M- 
ally altered, that they paffed among the virgin* 
defigned for Crete, a;nd no one c^ould difcern the 
difference^ 

At his return, he walked in ptocefiion. with tfce 
fame young men, drrft k the manner of thofe whd 
now carry the branches* Thefe are carried in ho- 
tiOTLt of Bacchus and Ariadne, on ac<^otint of the ftory 
before fdkated ; or rather becauie they returned it 
the time of gauhcring ripe fruits- 'jThe Deipn^phor^, 
women \&^ carry the provifiom, bear a part in iht 
•folenmity^ and hatre a fiiace in the ^icrlfiica to re- 
prefent the motben^ ^f thoie upocn whom the k)t& ie% 
who ]»ou^t their children provifions for the voy- 
age. Fables and tales are the chief <f^&otirfe, be- 
caule the womeii then toid their chadren ftories to 
comfort them and keep up their fjpirits. Thcfe par- 
ticufairsi are taken from the Hiftory of Demflfl, 
There was a place confecrated, and a temple ereft- 
;€d to Thefeu^; and thofe families which would have 
been liable to the tribute, in cafe It had continued, 
were obliged to pay a tax. to the tempie for facri- 
ficcs, Thefe were committed to the care of the 
' Phytalid^e, Thefeus doing them that honour in re- 
icompence of their hofpitality. 
. After the death of "^Egeus, he undertook and 
-efeded a prodigious work* JJe fetded afi the in- 
habitants of Attica in Athens, and made them 
one people in one city, who before were fcattered 
up and down, and could with difficulty be alfembled 
6w any preffing oceafion for the public good. Nay, 
often fuch differences had happened between them, 
as ended in bloodflied. The method he took was to 
apply to them in particular by their tribes and fami- 
lies* 
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lies. Private perfons and the poor eafily liftened 
to his fummons. To the rich and great he repre- 
fented the .advantage of a government without a 
king, where the chief power -fliould be in the people, 
while he Jiimfeif only defired to command in war, 
and to be the guardian of the laws ; in all the reft^ 
every one would be upon an e^ual footings Part of 
them hearkened to his perfuafions ; and others, fear^ 
ing his power, which was already very great, as weU 
as his enterprifing fpirit, chofe rather to be perfuad- 
ed, than to be forced to fubmit. Diffolving there* 
fore, the corporations, the councils, and courts in 
each particular town, he built one common Pryta- 
neum and coUrt*hall, where it ftands to -this day* 
,The citadel, with its dependencies, and the city, or 
the old and new town, he united under the cpm^- 
mon name of Athens, and inftituted the Panathe- 
naea * as a common fiicrifice. He appointed 2M0 the 
t Metoecia, or Feaft of Migration, and fixed it 
to the fixteenth of July j and fo it ftill continues. 
Giving up the kingly power, as^ he had promifedy 
he fettled the commonwealth under the aufpic^^ 
of the Gods } for he confulted the oracle at Delphi 

* The Athensea were celebrated before, in honotrf of the 
Goddffs Minerva ; but as that was a feall peculiar to the city qF 
Athens, Thefeus enlarged it, and made ft commontto alf the in- 
habitants of Attica ; and therefore it was called Panarthcnaea. 
There vere the greater and the lefs Paiyathefra&a. The lefs were 
kept aAiflually, and the greater every fifth year, hi the latter they 
carried in proccilion the myft6rious peplum or veil of Minerva^ 
on which were embroidered the viftory of the Gods over the 
giants, and the mbft remarkable atchietements of their heroes; 

f In mcmo'-y of their qirittvng the boroughs, and uniting inl 
one city. 

On this occafion, he likewife inftituted, or at leafl: reftored,- 
the famous Ifthmean games, in honour of Neptune. All thefe 
wej*e chiefly defigncd to draw a concourfe of ftrangers ;^ and as a 
farther encouragement for them to come and fettle ia Athens, he 
giavc them the privileges of natives. 

concerning 
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ajncernmg Ixs b«w gonerhment,' and received thi^ 

anfwer: l . -. • . ' * ; •i:wVv'| ja-.^-^i 

. / •. ... ! <-' •.. ].;• -..ifot 

From royal fteins.riiy boiwiiir, Thefeus* Ipriigs;. 'v.. . i ^jr 
By Jove beloved, tlve fire, foprOTepfkings, . ' . ^i, -r 

See rifing towns, fee wide-extended fate^, , \ '^^ '^ 

On thee dependent, Jflctft^ 'future ftates.! ' ^ ' ' ' '^-V^r 
• Heiice, he Ace with fe^ I Thy favoured baf-ll (HM r kU ^- 1 1 /l 
* Safe o'er the. furg^l .of. fcJ^ foacny ti4e. ' ' * o » • ♦' , j t » j 

With this agrees the SibyPs propheq^i whiehfc, 
we aie tdd^ &^ del^y^red . long aftes^ cpncdFOiiiig^ 
Athens: . ^■. ., , ■; •>. ... i ' rw. 

The bladder may be dapp'd, but never d|own*d. •• {jt\ 

Defiring yet farther to enlarge the.city ,he invited 
all ftrangers to equal privileges in it ; and the words 
ftill in me, " Come hither, aU ye/pe(5]pleyV .are fejft 
to be the beginning of a proclamation, which The- 
feus ordered to be made when h&ifMtipofsA a com* 
monwealth, as it were, of all nations. Yet he left 
it not in tJlie abnfo&on and djtfbnkr likely ita cASdi 
kaai the coai&Qsnte dud ftrange inixtip:^ of pefcplq/ 
h^ diftrnguiflzed them into np^lemen^ hmtbandmen^ 
and meci^xrick. / TheUdbiHty .wcte to havett^auSi 
of reii^ooiv tiD Ibpply thi city: with, ma^iincsttes^^fco 
ex{»Iain the laws^tand to.tmer^tdt.wihait^ 
ta tbr Worflnp of the Oods^ Ag t0( fake »&, . bd tbaii 
lanced tbe dtiaensr sgaunft dich other as jaeadr^di 
pofliidc^y thc.nobltts cSLdeHhtg in digtbity^ the' hiitf* 
baadmen in ufefuhadls^ ^md the ^ificdreia numw 
ber. ^fc.,apjle5tra finnbi' J^ tfUat Tlt^us/imir 

* In the original it is, « Safe, like a bladder, &c." When Sylla 
had taken Athens, and exercifed all manner of cruelties there, 
fome Atbeaaians went to Delphi^ to enquire of the Oracle, Whe- 
ther the laft hour of their dty wias come ? and the prieftefs,^ accord* -> 
ing to Paufanias, made anlwor, r» tit rov atytxov ty^^r»y Tbut iviit^^ 
^iongstothe bladder now has. an end, plainly rofcrring to the oldL 
ptophecy here delivered. 

VodUL C the 
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the fiirft who inclined to a democracy ,an<d gave up the 
regal power ; and Homer alfo feems to bear witncfe 
to the lame in his catalogue of fhips, where he gives 
the name of People to the Athenians only. To his 
money he gave the impreffion of an ox, either on 
account of the Marathonian bull, or becaufe of 
Minos*s gjeneral Taurus, or becaufe he would en-' 
courage the citizens in agriculture. Hence came 
theexprei&on of a thing being worth ten or an hun- 
dred oxen. Having alio made a fecure acquifition 
^ the country about Megara to the territory of 
Athens, he fet up the famed * pillar in the Ifthmus, 
and infcribed it with two vcrfes to diftinguifli the 
boundaries. That on the eaft-fide ran thus : 

\- ' ■ This is tibt Peloponnefus, but Ionia : 

irid that on the weft was. 

This is BsU^oiinefus, tT6t Ionia. . ^ ^ 

He.Hkewiieinflituled games in imitation of Hercu-^ 
Ipi^ ;beingi ambitious that as theGreeks, in putfu- 
^nce : ojf that heroes appointment, celebrated the 
€%mpic games in^ honour of Jupiter, £6 they ihoiild 
^sdchrzts tbcr Ifihntian in honour of Neptune : far. 
tfoe ritcs.pcrforined there beforie,. in memory of Me*^ 
Ikefrtes, .were obferved in the night, and had m'oFe, 
tibe^^air .of myfieries, than of a public fjpefbde and: 
a&mUy. But fome fay the Iftbmian games were de-. 
dkatsd to.Sciron, The£eu8 ^ndinihg.to expiate his> 
lantimely fate,;by reafbh of their being fo neaJrly.rer^ 
lated^ for Sciron was the fon of Canethus and He- 

, ." ' < ' ' . ' 

- • This pillar was ere6led by the common confent of the loni- 
ans and Peloponnefian^, to put an end to the difputes about their . 
boundaries ; and it continued to the reign of Codrus, during 
which it was demohftied by the Heraclidae, who had made them- 
fclves mafters of ^ the territory of Megara, which thereby pafled 
from the lonians to the Dorians. Strah^ lib. ix. 

t'^ iiioche^ 
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luoche, the daughter of Pittheuii. Otherd will hare 
it, that 3mnis was their fon, and that to him, and 
not to Sciron, the games were dedicated. He made 
an agreement too with the Corinthians, that they 
ihomd give the place of hpnqur to the Athenians 
who came to the KUimian games, as far, as the 
ground could be covered with the fail of the public 
mip that brought them, when ftretched to its full 
extent. This particular we learn from Hellaiycus 
and Andron of Halicarnaflu3. 

Philochorus and fome others relate^ that he fail^d^ 
in company with Hercuks^.intQthe £u:ane fea^. to 
carry on war with the * Amazons, aild th;^t h^ rdt 
ceived. t Antiope as the reward of his vs^lour : but 
the greater number, among whom are Pherecydc§i 
Hellanicus, and Herodprus; te)l us that The£em 
made that voyage, with hi» own fleet ovifyjbmc tam« 
after Herculis, and took that Amazon -cap^ye; 
wiflch is rnde^d.the ihore probably, account j for>iW» 
do not r^ul that, aily other of his feUow-jwanfrjof^ 
made any Ama^ion prisoner. But Bkm fa)r^ Ibd^tfjoic 
and carried her.off by a ftratagem^ The A|ilieazon9» 
being naturally lovers of men, were fo far frpQi 
avmding Thefeus, when he touched upon , tbdr , 
coafts, that they fent him {HTeCents. Thefeus ut^ttfi 
Anti(^, who brought them, into his fhip, an4» ay 
fopn as fhe was aboard, fet fail« - But thejaccount 
of one Men^cratesi fwho publifhed a Hiftory of 
Mce, in Bithy ^i.^, is, [ that Thefeus, having Antiope 
aboard his veffel,.remained in thofe parts fome time; 
and that he was attended in that expedition by three 
young men of Athens, who were brothers, Euneos, 
Thoas, and Soloon. The laft of thefe, unknown to 

* Nothing can be more fabulous than the whole hiftory of the 
Amazons. Strabo obferves, that the moft credible of Alexander's 
hiftorians have not fo much as mentioned them : and indeed, if 
ih'ey. were a Scythian nation, how cagie they all to have Greek 
names?, • 

tjuftin%s Hercules gave Hippolytc to Tbeieus, and kept 
Antiope fprbiinfeJf, 

C 2 the 
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the r*Ai,'M^li(lov« with AiUfope, anddbmrnMii* 
tetfedlAeipttflM^A t^ ^a of'hi^. companions, virho ap* 
^ed to Antlopc about the'afitfJr. She fitmly r^ed:^ 
ttiWs^fetenfidnSj but tfeaftedhim with civility, and 
pttfcdfcritly ^(mtc^d the matteif from Tbefeus. Butt 
8l3looA,'-iii dtefpftir^ haviftg leaped into a'river,^and. 
drowiied^hMtoifelf, Thefe^^, then fenfibk of tht caufe> 
ttftd ot tihei))t^laitfg maft*k pailiow, lamented hi& fete, 
nn6^ in Ms-'-ft^rrow, rdc<)ile<Sbed an oracle which he 
had fprnierly received- at Delphi. The prieftefe had 
cfl^defcdj' tha* When, lYk fome foreign country, he 
fliouldlAbo^i^ iindei? the^gipeateft affli^on, heihcmW 
btfiWa city'tlw^re, and leave feme of his foHowcFS ' 
te gbtei* 4t. Heince he called the city which he 
built Pj^thopolfe, afteir the Pythian God, and the 
fe«ghbbu.rtiig ritef, SoJoon, in honour of the young 
iteati. 'He le^t the tw^f1I^viving brothers to govern 
it,',^ad give it fews'} ihdaloiig with them Hcrmus, 
*0*d wai&^6^€riiie oJthe^beft feiriuies' in Athens* Fvom 
hlitt th*inMbifaBW of Pytbopdji^ call a certain plzujd 
fiPtfi^ .city Merin^'k ¥U^ lUmmfA'oikia], aod 
b>f teil^lklrtg an accent, transfer the honour from 
flW'heirditokhe God Mercury. 
' ^ JtenjK^'Sie war With Che Amazons took it& rife* 
ISferia'tta^ar^ tohave been no flight oi? womanifli 
e^itfe^ptiefe ji for thei^ could not have encan^il iji 
4hfe'*5#nj ^^r ioined^batlte on Ad ground aboutitbe 
*f^Pny* aixi the t Mufeuni, <«• lallen in fo imvepid 
ft m^i»<€feuporf xli^ city of Athelisi unlefe they had 
fl*ft>educed the e<^tprttry ab<)iit it. It fe difficulty 
lfld!iM>/ to believe (th(wgli Heltenicus has related 
it) that they crolled th^ Cimmmaia* BofphdPus upon 
tfie ieetibut thttt th<?y encfaniped^ateaoft in thehea^t 



*Th« Pnyx v\*a»a pbc<> fiwar the citadel) where the pc&ple of 
AthaasHiieci (o alleii>bk> aihd wttef^e the orators fpoke CO rhen» 
about public affairs. 

- . tTWMi^uciv w<a« \]ip.on S)fiitl« hiyi over^agamU the citadel,, 
and probably fo called from a temple of the M'uies tliet%% 

; > of 
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M the cky ij itoftfirmed hf tfee names p£|>Iace$,' ^sii 
bjr the tombs of tibofe that fdl. | 

There was a long paufe aud (Jelay before cither- . 
army would begin the attack. At laft Th^eus^ by, 
the direc):ioii of fome oracle, offered a facrifice Kq 
'^ Fear, and after that immediately engaged. The 
battle wasfought in the monthBoedromion^Septtf m^r 
ber], the day on which the Athenians ftiU celebrate 
the feaft called Boedromia. Clidemue, who is wil* 
ling to be vary particular, writes,, that th* l?ft wing 
of the lAmasons mored towards what is nov called 
the Amazonium ; and that the right eittended as far 
as the Pnyx, near Chryfa : That the Athenians fir^ 
engaged with the left wing of the Ao^as^,, fait 
ing.upon them from the Mufeiim^. and that th(f 
tombs of thofe that fell in the battle ar^ in the ft reef 
which leads to the gate called Piraica, which is by 
the monument ercfted in honour, of Chalcodon^ 
where the Athenians were routed by the AmazoiHS^ 
and fled as far as the Temple of the Furies; but 
that the left wing of the Athenians, which charged 
from the Palladium, Ardettus, and Lyceum, drove 
the right wing of the enemy to their camp, and flew 
many of them : That after four months, a peace , 
was conduded by means of Hippolyte ; for fo th^ 
audior calls the Amazon that attended with The- 
feus, not Antiope. But fome fay this heroine fell 
fighting by Thefeus's fide, being pierced with a dart 
by Molpadia, and that a pillar, by the Temple c^ 
the t Olympian earth, was Tet up over her grave. 

Nor 

* The Heathens confidered not only the paflions, but even dif- 
tempers, llorras, and tenipefts,as divinities, and w^orfliipped them 
that they might do them no harm. ., , , - 

t By this is meant the moon, fo called (as Plutarch fupppfes lit 
hisTreatife on the Ceffatipn of Oracles) .bctcaufe, like fhe Genii Af 
Denioni^ {he is neither fq perfeit as the Gods, nor lb imperfedt ^ 
human ^ind. ^But as fojne of the-pJjilojfopheF^, we*rn^an the'Pj{- 
thagorcans, had aftronomy enough afterwards tp^ conclude that tfte 
fun is thc;9ciitcr of ttis fyftctu, wc.prefiamp.it mitfht' occur to 
C 3 '^ ''^' ^' -■'' 'thinkiBg 
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Nor IS it to be wondered, that, in the accotint of 
things fo very ancient, Hiftory ihould be thus tincer-* 
tain, fincc they tell us that fome Amazons wound- 
ed by Antiope, were privately fent to Chalds to b^ 
Cured, and that fome were buried there, at a place 
now called Amazonium. But that the war was end- 
ed by a league, we may affuredly gather from a place 
ealled Horcomofium, near the Temple of Thefeus, 
where it was fworn to, as well as from an ancient 
facrifice, which is offered to the Amazons the day 
before the feaft of Thefeus. ^fhe people <^f Megara 
too fliew a place, in the figure of a lozenge, where 
fome Amazons were buried, as you go from the. 
market-place to the place called Rhus. Others alfd 
are faid to have died at Chacrotiea, and to have been 
buried by the rivulet, which, it feems, was formerly 
called Thermodon, but now Haemon ; of which I 
have given a farther account in the Life of Demof- 
thenes. It appears likewife that the Amazons traverf- 
cd ThefTaly, not without oppc^ion ; for their fq)ul- 
chres are fliewn to this day, between Scotufiaea and 
Cynofcephalae. 

This is all that is memorable in the ftory of the 
Amazons : for as to what the author of the Thefeid 
relates, of the Amazons riling to take vengeance for 
Antiope, when Thefeus quitted her, and married 
Phaedra, and of their being flain by Hercules, it 
has plainly the air of fable. Indeed he married 
Phaedra after the death of Antiope, having by the 
Amazon a fon named Hippolytus*, or, according to 
Pindar, Demophon. As to the calamities which 

befel 



. thinkinj^ men in the more early ages, that the moon vfZB an opaque, 
^nd, therefore, probably a- terrene body. 

* Thefeus had a fon b)'' the Amazonian queen, named Hippo- 

Ivtus, qind haying foon after married Phaedra the fitter of Deuca- 

ho9, the fon and fucceffor of Minos, by whom he had two fons, 

he fent Hippolytus to be brought up by his own mother i^thra, 

. queen q( Troezene j but he cqming afterwards to be prefent at 

fome 
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tefcl Phaedra arid Hippolytus, fihcc tJie hifto¥i*aW| 
do not differ from what the writers of tragedy ha^ 
laid of them, we may look upon them as matters <Sf 
foci. ^ '■ ' -r,^ 

Some other marriages of Thcfeus are fpoken of^ 
but have, not been reprefented on the ftage, which 
had neither an honourable beginning, nor a happy 
conclufion. He is alfo faid to have forcibly carried 
off Anaxo of Troezene, and having flain Sinnis 
and Cercyon, to have committed rapes upon thei^ 
daughters : to have married Periboea, the mothei* 
of Ajax, too, and Pherobcea, and lope the daugh^ 
ter of Iphicles. Befides, they charge him with 
bdng enamoured of JEgle, the daughter of PancJ- 
peus (as above related), and, for her, leaving Air^ 
adne, contrary to the rules both of juftice and hd^ 
nour ; but above adl, with the rape of Helen, which 
involved Attica in war, and ended in his baniftiment 
and death, of which we fhall foon fpeak more 
fully. 

Though there were many expeditions undertaken 
by the heroes of thofe times, Herodorus thinks thit 
Thefeus was not concerned in any of them, except 
in affifting the Lapithae againft the Centaurs. Others 
write, that he attended Jafon to Colchos, and Me- 
leager in killing the boar j and that hence came the 



fomc Athenian games, Phaedra fell in loVe with him, and having* 
folicited him in vain to a compliance^ in a fit of refentmenty ap- 
cufed him to Thefeus of having made an attempt upon her chaiP- 
tity. The fable fays, that Thefeus prayed to Neptune to punifh 
him by feme violent death ; and all folemn execrations, according 
to the notions of the Heathens, certainly taking eStA^ as Hippo- 
lytus was riding along the fea*fhore, Neptune fent twe fea^calvei, 
who frightened the horfes, overturned the chariot, and tore hiiji 
to pieces. , The poets add, that the luftful queen hanged herfelf 
. for -grief ; but as for Hippolytus, Diana being taken with hischaf* 
tity, and pitying the fad fate it had brought upon him, prevailed 
upon iSXculapius to reilt^e him to Ufe^ to be d cynap^ioi^ oSher 
diverfions.' / v 

C 4 proverb. 
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^, however, that TJictfeu?, without tny affifiaiicc^ 
did himfelf perform many great e^cplqit^ ; ,and thftt 
the. extraordinary inftances of his valour gave occa^ 
fion to the faying, " This man Is another Hercules*" 
Thefeus was likewife affifting to Adraftu$, in reco-, 
yering the bodies of thofe that fell before Thebes, 
ppt by defeating the Thebans in battle, as, Euripides 
has it in his tragedy, but by perfuading them to a 
trucjc .; fo^ fo moil writers agfee : 2»nd PhilochoruS 
Is of opinign^that this was the firil tpce ever know^ 
for burying, the dead. But Hercules was, indeed, 
the.firfi who gave up their dead to the enejny, as we 
Ivaveihewn jtn his Life. The burying-plae« of the 
common jfoldiers is to be feen at Eleutherae, s^nd ci 
the of^cers at El^ufis ; in which particular Thefeus 
gr^tifi^d Adraftus. ^fchylus, in whofe tragedy >cif 
the Eleufinians Thefeus is introduced relating the 
matter as above, contradifts what £uripide3 has de- 
livered in his Suppliants. 

The firiendihip between Thefeus and Pirithous is 
(aid to have commenced on this occafion, Thefeus 
being much, celebrated for his ftrength and valour, 
Pirithous was defirous to prove it, and therefore 
drove away his oxen from Marathon. When he 
'ii€;ard that Thefeus purfued him in arms, he did not 
fly, but turned back to meet him. But, as foon as 
they beheld one another, each was fo ftruck with 
admiration of the other's perfon and courage, that 
they laid afide all thoughts of fighting; andPirithous 
firft giving Thefeus his hand, bade him be judge in 
this caufe himfelf, and he would wiUingly abide by 
l^s fentence. Thefeus, in his turn, left the caufe to 
him, and defired him to be his friend and fellow- 
warrior. Then they confirmed their friendfliip ^itji 
an oath. Pirithous afterwards marrying ^ Deidamia, 

* AH other writers call her- Hrppodamla, cxcapt Properties, 
who calls her IfchoiAacha. She was the daughter of Adrailus. 

^ M ' :♦ intreated 
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introded Th^sfeiis to vifiit hb country, and to faecoaie 
acquainteii ^th the * Lapithae. He had ^ika in- 
vit^d t&e Celrtaurs to the entertainment. Thefb, 
in their cups, behaving -with iniblence and indeoen- 
cy, and not even refraining from the women, the 
Lafnthae rofe up in their d^ence, killed fome of the 
Centaurs upOn the fpot, and foon afto: beating them 
in a fet battle, drove them out of the counnry with 
the aflifiance of Thefeus; Herodorua rdates the 
tjof^ttv differently* He fays that, hoftilities being 
already begun, > Thefbus came in aid to the lapi- 
ths^ and then had the firft fight of Hercuks, having 
i^ade h im bufinefs to find him out at Tcdchin, 
yihexe he legpof^ him&lf after all his '^^riderii^ 
and lat:riou?!!s i ^rni that this-. iotferriiiw paiSod inmarks 
of g^eat ite%e^ civility^ wl mutual ccmqf^mentt* 
But we are rioter/ to fdlow tho£b hifknriana who 
write, that they had very ftequcnt ihterviews ; and 
that, by m^m^ of Thefeua, Hercules was initiated ^ 
m%Q themyfterics of Cerci, having |irfl: obtained 
lu&ration, -as he defired, on account of iev^cai in- 
vcd\»tary pc^uliims. . ' / ^. 

. Thefei*Sf .was now fifty; years old^ according, to 
HeBanku^, !whei>,he M^as concerntd in the rape ()f 
t/HelcsK, whp had not yetarrivfcd aJbyearaof ^tu- 
f icy. Some writers, thinking this one of the btevicft 
charges againft him, endeavour to corre<9:it; byiay- 
ing.ihat it \)Ma$,not Thefcus that carried off Hdicn, , 
bujt Id33 and Lynceusy who conimitted her to his 
cart, and that therefore he refufdd to give her up, * 

whsen demoded by Caftor and Pollux ; or rather* 

( ■ * 

♦ Honjier calk the- Lapitlw^: heroes. The Gen taur* art;. feigned 
ta^ave been l?ajf man half Viorib, either from th^ir brutality, qr 
bccavfc (if i\pj^;jthe investors of horfexojanijiip,, yet) they ;geuc- 
rfijk.^appcwi on Wf4^ack. , , ' 

T *rhJ8 priocefi wifs ,the rej>uted daughter of Jupiterj^ % Le^a 
'th^.wifcof Tfn^aruvking of C£l>aUa,. in Pelojjionnefas' ; and 
though thch l)ut nine yeafs old, was r^fco^neg thegycateft beauty 
in the world. 
.:>[' ^ that 
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:thatfliie was delivered to him by Tyndarus Ifimf^fy 
to keq> her from Enariphorus, the fon of Hippo* 
4XK)n, who endeavoured to poi£^ himfelf by vio- 
lence of Helen, who was yet but a child. But what 
aiKthors generally agree in, as moft probable, is as 
follows. The two friends went together to Sparta, 
and havine feen the girl dancing in the Temple of 
Diana Orthia, carried her off, and fled. The pur* 
fuers that were fent after them following no fstrther 
than Tegea, they thought themfelves lecure ; and 
having traverfedPeloponnefus,they entered into an 
agreement, that he who ihould gain Helen by lot 
ihould have her to wife, but be obliged to aifift in 
procuring a wife for the other. In confequence of 
thefe terms, the lots being caft, ihe fell to Thefeus, 
who received the virgin, and conveyed her, as ihe 
was not yet marriageable, to Aphidnae. Here he 
placed his mother wiUi her, and committed them to 
the care of his friend Aphidnus, charging him to 
keq) them in the utmoft fecrefy and fafety ; whilft, 
to pay his debt of fervice to Pirithous, hinifelf tra- 
velled with him into Epirus,'with a view to the 
daughter of Aidoneils, king of the Moloffisms. This 
prince named his wife ^ Proferpine, hii^ daughter 
Cor£, and his dog Cerberus : with this dog he com* 
manded all his daughter's fuitors to fight, promifing 
her to him that ihould overcome him. But under- 
ibmding that Pirithous came not with an intention 
to court his daughter, but to carry her off by force, 
he ieized both him and his friend, deilroyed Hri- 
thous immediatdy by means of his dog, and ihut 
up Thefeus in clofe prifoa. 

' • Proferpine and Cor6 was the fame jpcrfon, daughter to Aido- 
ncus/whofc wife was named Ceres. Piutarcb hinnfelf tells us ib 
in his Morals, where he adds, that by Proferpine is meant the 
Moon, whom Pluto, or the God of E^arknefs, fometimes carries 
off. Indeed, CW (ignifies nothing more thtin ywng nvomati or 
'daughter ; and they might fay a daughter •/ £ptruS| as wefty tf 
^(fughttr vf France, or of Spain • 

Mean 
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Mean time Meneftheus, the fon of FeteusVgntndU 
fon of Orneus, and great grandfon of Eredfaeus, is 
fatd to be the firft of mankind that undertook to be a 
demagogue, and by his eloquence to ingratiate him* 
tdf with the people. He endeavoured alfo to ex- 
zfyente and infpire the nobility with fedition, who 
had been but ill afiefted towards Thefeus for fome 
time, refle&ing that he had deprived every perfcm of 
family of his government and command, and ihiit 
them up together in one city, where he ufed them as 
his fubjefts and flaves* Among the'common people 
he fowed difturbance by telling them, that though 
they pleafed themfdves with the dream of Ebcrty^ 
in hit they were robbed o£ their country and reU* 
gion ; and, inftead of many good and native kings^ 
were lorded over by one * man, who was a new- 
comer and a ftranger. Whilll he was thus bufily 
employed, the war declared by the Tyndaridae 
greatly hdped forward the fedition. Scrnie-fcy plain* 
ly, they were invited by Meneftheus to invade the; 
country. At firft they proceeded not in a hoflile man- 
ner, only demanding their lifter : but the Athenians 
:anfwering,that they neither had her amongthem,nor 
knew where fhe was left, they began their warlike 
operations. Academus, however, finding it out 
by fome mean^ or other, told them Ihe was con- 
c^led at Aphidnse. Hence, not only the Tyndarids 
treated him honourably in his life-time, but the 
Lacedaemonians, who, in after tiilies, often made 
inroads into Attica, and laid wafte aU the cpuntry 
be&des, fpared the Academy for his iike. But Di- 
csearchus fays, that Echedemus and Ai^rathus, two 
Arcadians, being allies to the Tyndaridse in that 
war, the place wiich now goes by the name of the 
Academy^ was firft called Echedemy, from one of 
theni ; arid that from the other the diftrift of Mara- 
thon had its name, becaufe he freely offered himfdf, 
in purfi^ance of fome oracle, to be £acrifice4 2tt the 
head of the army. To Aphidnae then they casne, 

where 
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wJw?c thcf ijfcit the fcnchiy in.a fist bittic^ aiidtilen 
took the cky, and ra«d it to the grounii. T1i«rc» 
they tcfl ifls, JVlycus^ tic fonrnof Scirwi, vtir ilftizi^ 
figbtifflg for Caftor and Pollux ; and that a certain 
{d^ey within the territorfes of Mogara, is caHed 
lAiycus from his being' buried dberc : aiid Hcreas 
writes, that Alycus received his death from The- 
feus's o^n hand. Thefe Tcrfes alfo are aflegcd as a 
proof in point : 

For brigbt-hair'd Hden he was flainf ^ 
. '■ ' '' 'By ThefeuB, on Aphidna's plain. 

But it is not probable that Aphidase wduld hav^ beesi 
taken, and hii& mother ihade prifoner, had^Th<&tis 
beenprefent. .. r . . 

Aphidnae, however, was taken, and Atbens>ln dan- 
ger. M6tieftheus took this opportunity toperfiiade 
the people to admit the Tyndaridae intb tbi clty,and 
to treat them hofpitabiy, fince they only fevi^aisrar 
againft Thefeus, who began with viofelice firiff, bxrt 
that they were benefa<5iors and deliverers to the reft 
of the Athenians. Their behaviour ^o confirmed 
what was fiiid ; for, though conqjierbrs, they defired 
nothing but to be admitted to the myfteries, to whidi 
they had no lefe daim than * Hercules, fince they ' 
wefe equally allied to the city. 'This requeft %^ufc 
eafily granted them, and they w^e adopted by 
Apbidnus, as Hercules was by Pylius. They had 
alfo divine honours paid them, widi the title of 
Anakes, which was giv«i them, either cm account of 
the truce [anoche] which they made, or becaufe of 
their weat care that no one fliould be injured, 
though there were fo many troops in the city ; for 



. *. For Caftrv and Pollux, Mte htir>, were fona of Jtspittr^ from 
whom the Athenians too pretended to derive their origin.: It was 
iieceflary, however, that they fhould be naturalized before they 
Wcte'adrrti^tttf to fhe myfteries, and accoi-dinghr- they werenalura^ 
4iaedf.bya8Uipt'fcMi.- «: .... -. !i ..-./. \ . in '' 
o.-f^-, * the 
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ace caBeii iin^lb»(i. ( Some 2^^]^%, ^th^rW^ €^ 
ed ApaJbs^ beoaufe of the ^ppe^pi}ix oftt^r ft$rs ; 
for .the iAith)3!WWi^. u& the. Wond3.i4;?^i^'>TOd'iiii^i»^ 
athen^ n&\B»if0^finp:^sA amilm^ that 19^ Jl^oyemW 

who wap nonri^ pcUbnetims ciirri4d tp^]^afed«ciiioii, 
andfijonx thoftise^' Mdrt^b^ Kdesiy U>: lt6ff.% wAi tliat 

waited upimHden,. he: jJiiwtions ': .'' '^ 

' r • ' ' ' ' . \* 



iht'be^xMtus Clymeaoi 



' jfkod, ^tbrpi boTi^tofi Pit^ws. 

Otiers ^e^e&jtlib i^cnfe as iione of Homer^s^ ais'lhey 
do ahb tlie:&6]f)^.o£ j\&DtiycfauS9 who is £dd to kaiTe 
beoi the. fruit of a feccet. commerce iaetwecn !>&> 
mqDbooariaisd; iiaodkte,. and broogbt jBp;b]^ ^Sthfa 
at Troy* ^ iBnt ^er^ in l&flLtfiixteeiithL Book of Ids 
Bifiory olE :Mi3Ci^ gisnes aa account of .Sthra di& 
ferent Scorn- aH( die riefL He. .Was informed^ it feeqis^ 
that 'after the ^lattle m which, Alexander oar Paris 
was toiaJQEd byjichilks aad Fatrodus, m TbeflEalyv, 
neac t&e ariret SpevchiiUS^ i&<9:or took aond pluBdet^- 
ed the citfy o£ Trtraenfe,, and- canriaEd off iEthta, 
who had been. left there;: But this is highly ijoDspvol- 
bahk. ■ -.^ vv .: ,:• [/^v /.'■ ' .■ ■ '" 

hr hapfienaed.that.Heiiades^. in pafitng through 
thee oouafcry of « the . Mdboffikns^ was entertained^ by 
Aidoneus..thc kiiig, who accidentally madcmehtioii 
of the; hoid attempts of' Thefeus and Firithous^and 
of the maaaaner in which he had puniflied them wliea 
difcoveried. Hercules was nnich diftuarbed to hear 
of the inglorious death of the one, and the danger 
of the other. As to Pirithous, he thought it in vain 
to e;spoftulate about hitn ; but he begged to have 
Thefeus releafed, and Aidorieus granted it. The- 
. . fevis. 
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fios^ duis &e at libeitj, ret^rned to Athens^ where 
his party, wad not yet entirely fupprefled : and what- 
ever temples and groves the dty had affigned him, 
he coniecrated theifi, all but four, to Hercules, and 
called them, (as Flulochonis relates) inftead of 
Tihelea, Heradea. But defiring to prefide in the 
conmionwejdthy and direA it as before, he found 
tamfdS enoompafifed with faction and fedition ; for 
thofe that were hi$ enemies before his departure, 
had now added to their hatred a contempt of his 
lanithority ; and he beheld the people fo generally 
corrupted, that they wanted to be flattered into 
their duty, inftead of filendy executing his com- 
mands. When he attempted to reduce them by 
force, he was overpowered by thej)rcvalence of 
faction ; and in the end, finding his affairs deQ>erate, 
be privately fent his children into £id>oea, to £le* 
phenor, theibn of Chalcqdon j andhimfelf, having 
littered foleknn execrations a^n£k the Athenians, 
at Gargettus, where dhdreis.ftill a jdace thence call- 
ed * Ataterion, failed toStyrbs. He imagined that 
there he ihould find hoi^xtable treatment, as he had 
a paternal eftate in that ifland. Lycomedes was 
thth king of the Scyrians. To him, therefore, he 
appfied, anddefired to be put in . pqffefiion of his 
laxids, as intending to fettle there. Some fiiy, he 
aiked affifkrice of him againft the Athenians; But 
Lycomedes, either jealous of the glory of Thefeus, 
or willing to oblige Meneftheus, having led him to 
the highefi: cliffs of the country, on pretence of fhew- 
ing him from thence his lands, threw him down 
headlong from the rocks, .and killed him. Others 
lay he fSl of himfelf, miffing his ftep, when he took 
-a walk, according to his cuftom, after fupper. At 
that time his death was difregarded, and Menet 

* The ungrateflil Athenians were in procefs of time made A) 
fenfible of the efFefts of his curfe, that, to appeafe his gholl, they 
appointed folemn facrifices and divine honours to be paid to him. 

thcus 
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theiis q^etty poflefied the kingdom of Athens^ wliile 
the fons o£ Thefeus attended Elephenor^ as private 
pcrfons, to the Trojan war. But Meneftheus dying 
in the fame expedition^ they returned and recovered 
the kingdom. In fucceeding ages the Atheniaiis. 
honoured Thefeus as a demi*god» induced to it as 
wdl by other reafons, as becaufe, when they were 
fightir^ the Medes at Marathon, a*confiderable part 
or the army thought they (aw the apparition of The- 
feus completely armed, arid bearing dowin before 
tl^em upon the barbarians. 

After the Median war, when Phaedon was * ar- 
chon, the Athenians confulting the Oracle of Apollo^ 
were ordered by the prieftels to take up the bones of 
Thefeus, and lay them in an hoilourable place' ait 
Athens^ where diey wiareto be kept with the ^eat- 
eft care. Bijt it was difficult to take them up, or 
even to find out the grave, onaqcount of theiavage 
and inhofpitable difpofition of the barbariai^ Who 



♦ Codnis, the feventeenth king 0/ Athens, cotemporary wit{i 
Saul, devoted himfelf to death for the , lake of hid country, in thd 
year before Chrfft 1068 ; having learnt' thit fhe Oracle badpi'o* 
mifed its enemies, the Dorian^ and.the Hipraolidae, vidoiy, .if they 
did not kill the king.oftlie Athenians,.^ His fubjefts, on this acn 
count, conceived fuch veneration for liim, that they efteemed none 
worthy to bear the royal title after him, and therefore committed 
thenfianagementi^fthe ftate to eie^^e magtftrates, to whom they 
gave tUe title :of /Archons, and cbofe .Medoa^ the eldifft foil of 
Cpdrns, to this new dignity. Thus ended the regal fucceffion and , 
title of Kings of » Athens, after it had continued, without any in- 
termption, 48? yeai-s, from Cecrops to Cbdrus. Thearchon a6^- 
ed with fovere'^a authority^ but was accountable to the people. 
wlienever it was required. Thercrwere thirteen perpetual archons 
in the fpace of 325 years. After the dieath of Alcmaeon, who was 
the lad of them, this charge ^as continued to the perfon eltffted' 
for ten years only ; Ijut always in the fame family, till the death 
of Eryxias, or, according to others, of TJeiias, the feventh and 
laft decennial archon. For the family of Codrus, or of the Mc- 
dontidae, ending in him, the Athenians created annual archons, 
and, inftead of one, they appointed nine every year. See a far- 
ther account of the archons in the Notes on the Life of Solon. 

dwelt 
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dirslriii Scyros. NeveTtheie&^Cimon'baving>takni 
the ffland (as is rcdbted in hb LifeX and being very^ 
defirous to find out the place where lliefeus was bci« 
iSed, by chance faw an eagle, on a certain eminence, 
Weaking the ground, . (as they teU us)- and fcratch^ 
lug it up witn her talons. This he coniidered a^ a. 
divine direction, ^tfkl, digging thiire, found the cof- 
fin df a man of extraordinary £2^ with a lance q£ 
brafi and a fword lying by it. When thefe remains 
were brought to Atheniin Cimon^s gaBey,the Athe- 
nians received them with iplendid ptoceflions and fiu 
cri£ce$, and were as much tran^Orted as if Tbefeus 
bin^lf kad- returned to the city. He lies interred 
■in the middltj of the town, ne» th^ Gymnafium.j 
alid hk Oratory is a place of refuge for fervants amid 
dSL piijdrons of mesm condition, who fly from men iit 
power ; ai^ Tbeltius*, while he lived, was a humane 
and beneyotent j^aT^n, who gracioufly recdred the 
petirionis of the poor^ The chii^f Sacrifice iir o&red 
to him on the eighth of Oftober, the day on which 
he returned with tl^eyoung men from Cjrete. They 
ikcrifice to him lifcewife ,on ^ach eighth diy of the 
QtEer months, either becaufc; hc; fiirfi: arrived froiu 
Trcezjene on the ^i^th of Julyy as Diodorus the 
geographer related; or elfe thinking this number, 
apoye all others, to be moft proper to him, becaufe 
he was £iid to be the Um of Neptune, the fokn^ia 
feafts of Neptune beirtg obferved on the eighth dary 
of evfery month. ' For the number eight, as the firft 
cube of ;an.even number,, and the double of the fixfi: 
iqcmre, properly repreients thefirmnefs and immove* 
able power of this God, who thence has the names 
(if \AfphaIius and G^icQchus, ' ; 
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EROM * whom) and from what caufe, the 
city of Rome obtained that iiame, whofe glory 
iifFufed itfelf over the world, hiftorians are not 
agreed. Some fay the Pelafgi, after they had over- 
run great part of the globe, and conquered many na- 
tions, fettled there, and gave their city the name of 
t Rome, on account of their ftrerigth in war. Others 
tell us, that when Troy was taken, fome of the Tro- 
jans having efcaped and gained their Ihips, put to fea, 
and being driven by the winds upon the coafts of 
Tufcany, came to an anchor in the river Tiber : 
that here, their wives being much fatigued, and 
no longer able to bear the hardfhips of the fea, one 
of them, fuperior to the reft in birth and prudence^ 
named Roma, propofed that they fliould burn the 
fleet : that this being effeded, the men at firft were 
much exafperated, but afterwards, through necef- 
fity, fixed their feat on the Palatine hill, and in a 
&ort time things fucceeded beyond their expefta- 
tioa; for the J country was good, and the people 

• Such is the uncertainty of the origin of Imperial Rome, and 
indeed of raoft cities and nations, that are of any confiderable an- 
tiquity. That of Rome might be the more uncertain, becaufe 
its firft inhabitants, being a colledion of mean perfons, fugitives, 
and outlaws, from other nations, could not be fuppofed to leave 
hiftorits behind them. Livy, however, and moft of the Latin 
hiftorians, agree that Rome was built by Romulus, and both the 
city and people named after him; while the vanity of the Greek 
writers want to afcribe almoft every thing, and Rome among the 
reft, to a Grecian original. 

t l^ofAfif Roma, (igmfies ^rength. 

t Whatever deOrablc things Nature has fcattered frugally in • 
other countries were formerly found in Italy, as in their original 
fcminary^ But there has been fo little encouragement given to the 
cultivation of the foil in the time of the pontifts, that it is now 
comparatively barren. 

VoL.t D hof. 
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liofpitable : that therefore, befide other hon^ours paid 
to Roma, they called their city, as flie was the caufe 
of its being built, after her name. Hence too, we 
are informed, the cuftom arofe for the women to 
falute their relajtions and hufbands with a kifs, be- 
caufe thofe women, when they had burnt the ftiips, 
ufed fuch kind of endearments to appcafe the refent- 
ment of their hufbands. . 

Among the various accounts of hiftorians, it is 
faid that Koma was the daughter of Italus and Leu- 
, caria ; or elfe the daughter of Telephus, the fon of 
He;:cules, arid married to JEneas ; or that flie was 
the * daughter of Afcanius, the fon of jEneas, and 
gave name to the city ; or that Rdmanus^ the fon 
of Ulyffes and Circe, built it ; or Romus, the fon 
of -ZEmathion, whom Diomedes fent from Troy ; 
or elfe Romus, king of the Latins, after he had 
expelled the Tufcans, who paffed originally frpm 
Theffaly into Lydia, and from Lydia into Italy. 
Even they who, with the greateft probability, declare 
that the city had its name from Romulus, do not 
agree about bis extraftion : for fome fay he was 
fon of JEne2iS and Dexithea, the daughter of Phor* 
bus, and was brought an infant into Italy with his 
brother Remus : that all the other vefTels were loft 
by the violence of the flood, except that in which 
the children were, which driving gently afliore 
where the bank was level, they were faved be- 
yond expeftation, and the place from them was 
called Rome. Some will have it, that Roma, 
daughter of that Trojan woman who was married 
to Latimis, the fon of Tdemachus, was mother to 
Romulus. Others fay that ^Emilia, the daughter of 
^neas and Lavinia, had him by Mars : and others 
again give an account of his birth, which is en* 

* ci }tAaxotvtfty T« Amtv [^vyarspx fc] Kiyntri rbvoiJM ^s^Qai rvt Troyn* 

The forrper Engliih tranflatiou and the French in this place arc 
erroneous. 

tirtly 
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tlrely Sabalous. There appeared, it feems, t» Tar- 
chetius, king of the Albans, who was rfic moft 
wicked and moft cruel of men, a fupernatural vifion 
in his own houfe, the figure of Priapus rifing put 
of the chimney-hearth, and flaying there many days. 
The Goddefs * Tethys had an Oracle in Tufcany, 
which being confulted, ^ve this anfwer to Tar- 
chetius, That it was neceflary fome virgin ihould 
accept of the embraces of the phantom, the fruit 
whereof would be a fon, eminent for valour, good 
fortune, and ftrength of body. Hereupon Tar- 
chetius acquainted one of his daughters with the - 
prediftion, and ordered her to entertain the appa- 
rition ; but flie declining it, fent her maid. When 
Tarchetius came to know it, he was highly offend- 
ed, and confined them both, intending to put them 
to death. But Vefta appeared to him in a dream, 
and forbad him to kill them; but ordei:ed that 
the young women fhould weave a certain web in 
their fetters, and when that was done, be given 
inmarriage* They weaved, therefore, in the day- 
time ; but others, by Tarchetius's order, unravelled 
it in the night. The woman having twins by this 
commerce, Tarchetius delivered them to one Te- 
ratius, with orders to deftroy them* But, inftead 
of that, he expofed tliem by a river-fide, where a 
fhe-wolf came and gave them fuck, and various 
forts of birds brou^t food and fed the infants, till,^ 
at laft, a herdfman, who beheld thefe wonderful 
things, ventured to approach and take up the 
children. Thus fccured from danger, they grew up^ 
and then attacked Tarchetius, and overcame him. 
This is the account Promathion gives in his hiflory 
of Italy. 

* There was no Oracle of Tethys, but of Themis there was- 
Themis was the fame with Carmeuta, the mother of Evander, 
which laft hamc (he had, becaufe (he delivered her oracl^i x« car* 
^ilru^ in verfe. 

D a But 
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But die principal parts of that • account, whfcft ' 
deferves the nfioft credit, and has the moft vouchers, * 
were fii'fl: publiflied among the Greeks by Diocles 
the Peparethian, whom FabiusPiclor commonly fol- 
lows : and though there are different relations of 
the matter, yet, to difpatch it in few words, the 
ftory is this. * The kings of Alba defcending" 
lineaUy from ^Eneas, the fuceeffion fell to two 
brothers, Numitor and Amulius. The latter di- 
vided the whole inheritance into two parts, fetting 
the treasures brought from Troy againft the king- 
dom J and Numitor made choice of the kingdom. - 
Amulius then having the treafures, and ccmfequent- 
ly being more powerful than Numitor, eafily pof- 
feffed himfelf of the kingdom too ; and fearing the 
daughter of Numitor might have children, he ap- ' 
pointed her prieftefs of Vefta, in which capacity 
ihe was always to live unmarried, and a virgin. 
Some lay her name was Ilia, fome Rhea, and others 
Sylvia. But fhe was foon difcovered to be with 
child, contrary to the law of the veftals. Antho, 
the king's daughter, by much intreaty, prevailed with 
her father that ftie fliould not be capitally puniffied* 
She Was confined, how^ever, and excluded from focie- 
ty, left flie fhould be delivered without Amulius's 
knowledge. When her time was compleated, flie was 
delivered of two fons of uncommon fize and beauty : 
whereupon Amulius, ftill more alarmed, ordered 
one of his fervants to deftrby thenx. Some fay the 
i\ame of this fervant was Fauftulus : others, that 
that was the name of a perfon who took them up. - 
Purfuant to his orders, he put the children into a 

* From JEne^s down to Numitor and Amulhis, there were 
thirteen kings of the fame racfc ; but we fcarcely know any thing 
of them, except thejr name, ai^d the, years of their refpe6trvc 
reigns. Amulius, the laft of th^, who furpafled his brother i a 
courage and undcrftanding, drove him from the throne, and, to 
fecure it for himfelf, murdered JEge^Sy Numitor's only fon, and 
copfecrated his daughter Rhea Sylvia to the worlhip of Vefta. ^ 

^ 1 fmall 
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Jhull trouehor cradle, and went down towards the 
Triver, witn a defign to caft them in ; but feeing it 
,very rough, and running with a ftrong current, he 
was afraid to approach it. He therefore laid them 
down near the bank, and departed. The flood in- 
creafing continually fet the trough afloat, and car- 
ried it gently down to a pleafant place, now called 
Cermanuip, but formerly (as it Ihould feem) 
Germanum, denoting that the brothers arrived 
there, 

. Near this place was a wild fig-tree, which they 
called Ruminalis, either on actount of Romulus, 
as is generally fuppofed, or becaufe the cattle there 
ruminated, or chewed the cud, during the noon- 
tide, in the fliade ; or rather becaufe of thfe fuckling 
of the children there ; for the ancient Latins called , 
the breaft ruma^ and the Goddefs who. prefides 
over the nurfery * Rumilia, whofe rites they cele- 
bate without wine, and only with libations of milk. 
The infants, as the ftory ffoes, lying there, were 
fuckled by a flie-wolf, and fed and taken care of by 
a wood-pecker. Thefe animals are facred to Mars; 
and the wood-pecker is held in great honour and 
veneration by the Latins. Such wonderful events 
•contributed not a Uttle to gain credit to the mother's 
report^ that flie had tlie children by Mars ; though 
'in this, they tell us, fhe was herfclf deceived, hav^ 
ing fuffered violence from Amulius, who came to 
her, and lay with her in armour. Some fay, the 
ambiguity of the nurfe's name gave occafion to the 
fable ; for the Latins call not only Ihe-wolves but 
proftitutest /«p^; and fuch was Acca Larentia, the 
wife of Fauflulus, the fofter-father of the chil- 
dren. To her alfo the Romans offer facrifice, and 
the prieft of Mars honours her with libations, in the 
month of April, when' they celebrate her feaft Lar 
Tcntiali. 

* The Romans callecJ that Goddefs not'Rnniilia, but Rumina. 

, ' • • - I>3- - , -- They 
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They Worlhip alfo another Larentia on the jfot 
lowing account* The keeper of the Temple of 
Hercules, havings it feems, little dfe to do, pro* 
pofed to play a game at dice with the God, on con* 
dition that, if he won, he fliould have fomething 
valuable of that Deity; but if he loft, he fliould 
provide a noble entertainment for him^ and a beau* 
tiful woman to lie with him. Then throwing the 
dicey firft for the God, and next for himfelf, it 
appeared that he had loft. Willing, however, to 
ftand to his bargain, and to perform the conditions 
agreed upon, he prepared a fupper, and engaging 
for the purpofe one Larentia, who was very hand- 
fome, but as yet little known, he treated her in 
the temple, where he had provided a bed, and 
^ after fupper, left her for the enjoyment of the God.^ 
It is iaid, that the Diety had lome converfation 
with her, and ordered her to go early in the 
morning to the market-place, falute the firft mai^ 
ihe fliould meet, and make him her friend. The 
man that met her was one far advanced in years,, 
and in opulent circumftances, Tarrutius by name, 
who had no children, and never had been mar* 
ried. This man took Larentia to his bed, and 
loved her fo well, that at his death he left her heir 
to his whole eftate, which wzs very qonfiderable j 
and file afterwards bequeathed the greateft part of 
it by will to the people. It is faid, that at the time 
when flie was in high reputation, and confidered as 
the favourite of a God, fhe fuddenly difappeared 
ibout the place where the former Larentia was laid. 
It is now caDed Vclabrum, becaufe the river often 
overflowing, they pafled it at this place in ferry- 
boats to go to the Forum. This kmd of paflage 
they can velatura. Others derive the liame from 
'vetutn^ a fail, becaufe they who have the exhibit- 
ing of the public Ihows, beginning at Velabrum^ 
overlhade all the way that leads from the Forym 
to the Hippodrome with canvas j for a fail in Latin 
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is . velum. On thefe accounts is the fccond La- 
rentia fa much honoured among the Romans. 

In the mean time Fauftulus, Amulius's herdfman, 
brought up the children entirely undifcovered ; or 
rather, as others with greater probability affert, 
* Numitor knew it from the firft, and privately 
fupplied the neceifaries for their maintenance. It 
is ahb faid that they were fent to Gabii, and there 
inftrufted in letters, and other branches of education 
fuitable to their birth : and hiftory informs us, 
that they had the names of Romulus and Remus, 
from the teat of the wild animal which they were 
feen to fuck. The beauty and dignity of their per- 
fons, even in their childhood, promiled^ generoui 
difpofition ; and as they grew up, they both difco- 
vered great courage and bravery, with an inclination 
to hazardous attempts, and a fpirit which nothing 
could fubdue. But Romulus feemed more to cillti- 
Vate the powers of reafon, and to excel in political 
knowledge ; whilft, by his deportment amongft hi$ 
neighbours, in the employments of pafturage and 
hunting, he convinced them that he was born to 
command rather than to obey. To their equals and 
inferiors they behaved very courteoufly ; but they 
defpifed the king's bailiffs and chief herdfmen as not 
fuperior to themfelves in courage, though they were 
in authority, difregarding at once their threats and 
their anger. They applied themfelves to' generous . 
exercifes and purfuits, looking upon idlenefs and 
inaftivity as illiberal things, but on hunting, run- 
ning, baniihing pr apprehending robbers, and de- 
livering fuch as were opprefTed by violence, as the 

. * Numitor might build upon this the hopes of his re-eftablifh- . 
(nent; but his knowing the place where the children were brought 
up, and fupplying them witn neceflaries, is quite ioconfiftent with 
the manner of their difcovery when grown up, which i% the moll 
agreeable t>art of the ftory. 

. D 4 employ* 
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employments of honour and virtue. By thefe thing* 
they gained great renown. 

A difpute arifing between the herdfmen of Nu- 
mitor and Amulius, and the former having driven 
away fome cattle belonging to the latter^ Romulus 
and Remus fell upon them, put them to flight, and 
recovered the greateft part of the booty. At this 
conduct Numitor was highly offended ; but they 
little regarded his refentment. The firft fteps they 
took on this occafion, were to coUeft, and receive 
into their company, perfons of defperate fortunes, 
and a great number of flaves ; a mejiure which ^ave 
alarming proofs of their bold and feditious inclma- 
tions. It happened that. when Romulus was em* 
ployed in facrificing, for to that and divination he 
was much incUned, Numitor^s herdfmen met with 
Remus, as he was walking with a fmall retinue, 
and fell upon him. After fome blows exchanged, 
and wounds given and received, Numitor's people 
prevailed, and took Remus prifoner. He was car* 
ried before Numitor, and had feveral thing$ laid to 
his charge ; but Numitor did not chufe to punifti 
him hin^elf, for fear of his brother's refentment. 
To him, therefore, he applied for juftice, which he 
had all the reafon in the world to expeft ; fince, 
though brother to the reigning prince, he had been 
injured by his fervants, who prefumed upon his au- 
thority. The people of Alba; moreover, exprefling 
their uneafincfs, and thinking that Numitor fuffered 
great indignities, Amulius, moved with their com- 
plaints, delivered Remus to him to be treated as 
he ftiould think proper. When the youth was con-i 
3u£led to his houfe, Numitor was greatly ftruck 
\yith his appearance, as he was very remarkable for 
fize and fbength ; he obferved too his prefeijce of 
mind, and the fteadinefs of his looks, which had 
nothing fervile in them, nor were altered with th.Q 
fenfe of his prefent danger ; and he was informed, 
1;hat hi^adions and whble. behaviour were fuitable to. 

' ' what 
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"whathefaw. But above all, fome Divine Influence^ 
as it fcems, 4ire6ting the beginnings of the great 
events that were to follow, Numitor, by his fagacity, 
or by a fortunate conjecture, fufpefting the truth, 
queftioned him concerning the circumftances of his 
birth ; fpeaking mildly at the fame time, and regard- 
ing him with a gracious eye. He boldly anfwered, 
" I will hide nothing from you, for you behave in 
" a more princely manner than Amulius, fince you 
" hear and examine before you punilh : but he has 
" delivered us up without enquiring into the mat- 
" tcr. I have a twin-brother, and heretofore we 
" believed ourfelves the fons of Fauftulus and La* 
" rcntia, fervants to the king. But fince we were 
" accufed before you, and fo purfued by flander as 
" to be in danger of our lives, we hear nobler 
^ things concerning our birth. Whether they are 
" true, the prefent * crifis will Ihew. Our birth is 
*' faid to have been fecret ; our fupport in our in- 
" fancy miraculous. We were expofed to birds 
" and wild beafts, and by them nouriflied; fuckled 
"by a flie-wolf, and fed by the attentions of a 
" wood-pecker, as we Jay in a trough by the great 
" river. The trough is ftill preferved, bound about 
" with brafs bands, and infcribed with letters partly 
■* faded ; which may prove, perhaps, hereafter, very 
** u&leis tokens to our parents, when we are de- ^ 
" ftroyed." Numitor hearing this, and comparing 
the time with the young man*s looks, was confirm^ 
ed in the pleafing hope he had conceived, and con* 
fidered how he might confult his daughter about this 
affair ; for flie was ftill kept in clofe cuftody. 

Mean while Fauftulus, having heard that Remus 
was taken and delivered up to puniftiment, defired 
Romulus to aflift his brother, informing him then 

* For if they were true, the God who miraculoufly protcftect 
;hem ii\ their infancy , would deliver Remus from his prefent 
fjanger. 

. dearly 
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clearly of the particulars of his birth ; for before he 
had only given dark hints about it, and lignificd 
juft fo much as might take off the attention of his 
wards from every thing that was mean. He himfelf 
took the trough, and in all the tumult of concern 
Hnd fear carried it to Numitor, His diforder raifed 
fome fufpicion in the king's guards at the gate, 
and that diforder increafing while they looked ear- 
neftly upon him, and perplexed him with their quef- 
tions, he was difcovered to have a trough under his 
cloak. There happened to be among them one of 
thofe who had it in charge to throw the children 
into the river, ' and who was concerned in the ex- 
'pofing of them. This man feeing the trough, and 
knowing it by its make and infcription, rightly 
gueffed the bulinefs ; and thinking it an affair not 
to be neglefted, immediately acquainted the king 
with it, and put him upon enquiring into it. In 
thefe great and preffing difficulties, Fauftulus did 
not preferve entirely his prefence of mind, nor yet 
fully difcover the matter. He acknowledged that 
the children were faved indeed, but faid that they 
kept cattle at a great diftance from Alba; and 
that he was carrying the trough to Ilia, who had 
often defircd to fee k, that flie might entertain the 
better hopes that her children werer alive. What- 
ever perfons perplexed and aftaatcd with fear or 
anger ufed to fuffer, Amulius then fuffered ; for 
in his hurry he fent an honeft. man,' a friend of 
Numitor^s, to enquire of him^ whether he had any 
account" that the children were alive. When the 
man was come, and faw Remus almoft in the em-r , 
braces of Numitor, he endeavoured to confirm 
him in the perfuafion that -the youth was really 
his grandfon ; begging him, at the fame time, im- 
mediately to take the l?eft meafures that could be 
thought of, and offering Tiis beft affiftance to fup- 
port their party. The occafion admitted of no cfe- 
lay, if theyJiad been. inclined to it j for Romulus 
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was now at hand, and 1 good number of the; citieens 
Were gathered about him, either out of hatred or 
fear or Amulius. He brought alfo a confiderablc 
forc^ with him, divided into companies of a hun- 
dred men each, headed by an officer who bore a 
handful, of grafs and Ihrubs upon a pole. Thefc 
the Latins c^l ManipuU ; and hence it is^ that to 
this day foldiers of the fame company are called Ma- 
nipulares. Remus then, having gained thofe with* 
in, and Romulus affaulting the palace without, the 
tyrant knew not what to do, or whom he flipuld 
confult, but amidft his doubts and perplexity, was 
taken and llain. Thefe particulars, though moftly 
related by Fabius, and Diocles the Peparethian, 
who feems to have been the firft that wrote about 
the founding of Rome, are yet fufpefted by fome 
as fabalous and groundlefs. Perhaps, however, we 
ftiould not be fo incredulous, when we fee what ex*, 
traordinary events Fortune produces; nor, when wc 
confider what height of greatnefs Rome attained to, 
can we think it could ever have been efFefted with- 
out fome fupernatural aiOiftance at firft, and an origin 
more than human. 

Amulius being dead, and the troubles compofed^ 
the two brothers were not willing to live in Alba, 
without governing there; nor yet to take the 
government upon tnem during their grandfather's 
Ufe. Having, therefore, invefted him with it, and 
paid due honours to their mother, they determined 
to dwell in a city of their own, and, for that pur- 
pofe, to build one in the place where they had their 
firft nourifliment. This feems, at leaft, to be the 
jnoft plaufible reafon of their quitting Alba; and 
perhaps too it was neceffary, for as a great number 
of flavei5^and fugitives was collected about them^ 
they muft either fee their affairs entirely ruined, if 
tliefe fhould difpcrfe, or with them to feek anotheir 
liabitatio%; for that the people of Alba refiifed t(5 
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permit the fugitives to mix with them, or to ra- 
ceive them as citizens, fufficiently appeats from the 
rape of the women, which was not undertaken 
out of a Ucentious humour, but deliberately, and 
through . neceflity, from the want of wives ; fince, 
^er they feized them, they treated them very 
honourably. 

As foon as the foundation of the city was laid, 
they opened a place of refuge for fugitives, which 
they called the Temple of the *Afylaean God. 
Here they received all that came, and would neither 
deliver up the flave td his mailer, the debtor to his 
creditor, nor the murderer to the magiftrate : de- 
claring, that they were direfted by the Oracle of 
Apollo to preferve the Afylum from all violation. 
.Thus the city was foon t peopled ; for it is faid, 
that the houfes at firft did not exceed a thouiand. 
JBut of that hereafter. 

While they were intent upon building, a difpute 
foon arofe about the place. Romulus having built 
a fquare, which he called Rome, would have the 
city there ; but Remus marked out a more fecure 
fituation on Mount Aventine, which, fjom him, 
was called J Remonium, but now has the name 

of 



* It is not certain wbo this God of Refuge was, Dionyiius 
of Halicamaffus tells us, that, in his time, the place where the 
afylum had been, was confecratcti to Jupiter. Romulus did not 
at firft receive the fugitives and outlaws within the walls, but al- 
iowed them the hill iSatumius, afterwards called Capitolinus, few 
their habitation. 

t Moft of the Trojans, of whom there ftlll remained fifty fa- 
milies in Auguftus's time, chofe to follow the fortune of Romu- 
lus and Remus, as did alfo the inhabitants of Pallantium and Sa- 
turnia, two fmall towns, 

+ We find no mention either of Remonium or Rignarium i^ 
any other writer. An anonymous MS reads Rcnioria: and Fef- 
tus tells us (De Ling. Latin, lib. IL) the lummit of Mount Aven- 
tine was called Remuria, from the time Remus refolved to build 
Cfa£ city tbei£. But Dionyiius of HalicamdiTo^ fpe^ of Mount 
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of Rignarium. The difpute was referred to the' 
decifion of augury ; and for this purpofe they fat 
down in the open iair, when Remus as they tdl us, 
faw fix vultures, and Romulus twice as many. 
Some fey, Remus*s account of the number he had 
feen was true, and that of Romulus not fo ; but 
when Remus came up to him, he did really fee 
twelve. Hence the Romans, in their divination 
by the flight of birds, chiefly regard the vulture : 
though Herodorus of Pontus relates, that Hercules 
ufed to rejoice when a vulture appeared to him as 
he was going upon any great aftion. This was, 
probably, becaufe it is a creature the leafl: mif-* 
chievous of any, pernicious neither to corn, plants, 
nor cattle. It only feeds upon dead carcafles ; but 
neither kills nor preys upon any thing that has life. 
As for birds, it does not touch them even when 
dead, becaufe they are of its own nature ; • while 
eagles, owls, and hawks, tear and kill their own 
kind : and, as .^chylus has it, 

. . Wh^t bird is clean that fellow, birds devours ? 

Befides, other birds are frequently feen, and may 
be found at any time } but a vulture is an uncom- 
mon fight, and we have feldom met with any of 
their young ; fo that the rarity of them has occa- 
fioned an abfurd opinion in fome, that they come 
to us from other countries ; and foothfayers judge 
every unufual appearance to be preternatural, and 
the effect of a Divine Power. 

When Remus knew that he was impofed upon, , 
he was highly incenfed, and as Romulus was open- 
ing a ditch round the place where the walls were 
to be built, he ridiculed fome parts of the work, 
and obftrucled others. At laft, as he prefumed 

Aventtne and Rerouria as two different places f and Stc^hamis 
will have Kemuria to have been a city in the neighbourhood of 

- to 
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to leap over it, {omc fay he * fell by the hand of 
Romulus; others, by that of Celer, one of his 
companions. Fauftulus alfo fell in the fcuffle ; and 
Hiftinus, who, being brother toTauftulus, is faid 
to have affifted in bringing Romulus up. Celer 
fled into Tufcany ; and from him fuch as are fwift 
of foot, or expeditious in bufinefs, are by the Ro- 
mans called celeres. Thus when Quintus Metellus, 
within a few days after his father's death, provided 
a fliow of gladiators, the people admiring his quick 
difpatch, gave him the name of Celer. 

Romulus buried his brother Remus, together 
with his fofter-fathers, in Remonia, and then built 
his city, having fent for perfons from t Hetruria, 
who (as is ufusu in facred myfteries), according to 
ftated ceremonies and written rules, were to order 
and direct how every thing was to be done. Firft, 
a circular ditch was dug about what is now called 
the Comitium, or Hall of Juftice, and the firft- 
fruits of every thing that is reckoned either good 
by ufe, or neceffary by nature, were caft into it ; 
and then each bringing a jQiiall quantity of the^ 



♦ The two brothers fiiH differed about the pUce where their 
new city was to be built, and referring the matter to their grand- 
father, he advifed them to have it decitled by augury. In this aii- 
giiry Romulus impofed upon Remus ; and when the former pre- 
vailed that the city fliould be built upon Mount Palatine, the 
builders being divided into two companies, were no better thaa 
two fa(^ions. At lajt Remus in contempt leapt over the work, 
and faid, " Juft \o will the enemy leap over it;" whereupon Ce- 
ler gave him a deadly blow, and anfwered, " In this manner will 
•' our citizens rcputfe the enemy.** Some fay, that Romulus was 
fo affii<5ied at the death of his brother, that he would have laid 
violent hands upon himfelf, if he had not been prevented. 

t The Hetruriansor Tufcans had, as Feftus informs us, a fort 
of ritual, wherein were contained the ceremonies that were to be 
fobferved in building cities, temples, ahai*s, walls and gates. They 
were inftruded in augury and religious rites by Tages, who is faid 
to. have been tatij^hi by Mtrcury. 
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earth of the country from whence he came, * threw 
it in promifcuoully. This ditch had the name of 
Mundus, the fame with that of the univerfe. In 
the next place, they marked out the city, like a 
circle, round this center ; and the founder having 
fitted to a plough a brazen plough-fhare, and yoked 
a bull and cow, himfelf drew a deep furrow round 
thebouncjaries. The bufinefs of thofe that follow- 
ed was to turn all the clods raifed by the plough 
inwards to the city, and not to fuffer any to remain 
outwards. This line defcribed the compafs of the 
city ; and between it and the walls is a fpace call- 
ed, by contraftion, Pomerium, as lying behind or 
beyond the wall. Where they defigned to have a 
gate, they took the plough-fliare out of the ground, 
and lifted up the plough, making a break for it. 
Hence they look upon the whole wall as facred, 
except the gate-ways. If they confidered the gates 
ia the fame light as the reft, it would be deemed 
unlawful either to receive the neceflaries of life 
by them, or to carry out what is unclean. 

The day on which they began to build the city, 
is univerfally allowed to be the twenty-firft of 
April ; and is celebrated annually by the Romans 
as the birth-day of Rome. ,At firft, we are told, 
they lacrificed nothing that had Ufe, perfuaided that 
they ought to keep the folemnity facred to the 
birth of their country, pure, and without bloodfli^i 

• Ovid docs not fay it was a handful of the earth each had 
hroi^ht out of his own country, but of the earth he had taken 
from his neighbours; which was done to iignify, that Rome would 
fbon fubdue the neighbouring nations. But liidorus (lib. xxv. 
cap. ii.) .is of opinion, that by throwing the firft-fruits and an 
handful of earth into the trench, they admoniflied the heads of 
the colony, that it ought to be their chief ftudy to procure for 
their fellow^citizens all the convcniencies of life, to naaintain 
peace and union araongft a people come together from different 
parts of the world, and by this to form themfelves into a body 
ucYcr to be diflblved. 

Never- 
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Weverthelefs, before the city was built, on that' 
fame day, they had kept a paftoral feaft called 
* Palilia. At prefent, indeed, there is very little- 
analogy between the Roman ajad the Grecian 
months ; yet the day on which I^omulus founded 
the city, is ftrongly affirmed to be the thirtieth of 
the month. On that day too, wt are informed, 
there was a conjunftion of the fun and moon, at- 
tended with an eclipfq, the fame that was obferved 
by Antimachus the Teian poet, in the third year of 
the fixth Olympiad* 

Varro the philofopher, who of all the Romans 
was moft fkUled in hiftory, had an acquaintance 
named Tarutius, who, befide his knowledge in 
philofophy and the mathematics, to indulge his 
fpeculative turn, had applied himfelf to aftrology, 
and was thought to be a perfed mafter of it. To 
him Varro propofed to find out the day and hour 
of Romulus's birth, making his calculation from the 
known events of his life, as problems in geometry 
are folved by the analytic method; for' it belongs 
to the fame fcience, when a man's nativity is given, 
to predift his life ; and when his life is given, to 
find out his nativity. Tarutius complied with 
the requeft ; and when he had confidered the dif- 
pofition and aftions of Romulus, how long he 
lived, and in what manner he died, and had put 
all thefe things together, he affirmed without 
doubt or hefitation, that his conception was in 
the firfl: year of the fccond Olympiad, on the 
twenty-third day of the month which the Egyp- 
tians call Choeac [December], at the third hour> 

* The Palilia, or Feaft of Pales, is fometimcs called Parilia, 
from the Latin word, parere^ to bring forth ^ becaufe prayers were 
then made for thcfraitfulnels of the iheep. According to Ovid" 
(Faft. lib. iv.) the ihepherds then made a great feaft at night, 
ami concluded the whole with dancing over the fires thcyiiad 
made in the fields with heaps of ftraw. 

when 
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l^en tKe fun was totally ^ eclipied ; and that his 
birth was on the twenty-third day of the month 
Thoth [September J, about fun-rife; and that he 
f founded Rome on the ninth oi the month Phar« 
muthi [April], between the fecond and third hour ; 
for it is fuppcted, that the fortunes of cities, as wdl 
as men, have their proper periods determined by 
the pofitibns of the ftars at the time of their na* 
tivity, Thefe, and the like relations may, per- 
haps, rather pleafe the reader, becaufe they arc 
curious, than difgufl him, becaufe they are faf 
bulous. 

When the dty was huik, Romulus di^rided the 
younger part of the inhabitants into battalions. 
X Each corps confifted of three thotdand foot, ami 



* There was lio total ccllpfe of the fan in the jrft yeaf of the 
fecond OlylnpUdy but in the fecond year of that Olympiad there 
was. If Romulus was conceived in the year laft named, it will 
agree with the common opinion, that he Was 18 years old when 
he founded Rotncy and that Rome was founded in the firft year of 
tl^c fe^enth Olympiad. 

t There is great difagreemeiit among hiilorians and chronolo- 
gers, as to the year of the foundation of Rome* Varro places 
It in the third year of the fixth Olympiad, 7^% yeais before the 
Chiiftiaji Mwl i and Fabius Pidor, who is the moft ancient c^all 
the Roii^9 writers, atid followed by the kamed Uiher, jJaces it 
in the end of the feventh Olympiad, which, according to that 
prelate, was in the year of the world Z^tk6y and 74S before Chrift. 
But DicMiyfius Hal. Solinus and Eufebius place it in the firftyear 
of the feventh Oly mpi ad . 

X Inilead of this, Dionydiis of HalicarnalTus tells us (lib. li; 
p. 76,) the whole colony confifted of but 3300 men. Thefe Ro- 
mulus divided into three equal parts, which he called tribes or 
thirds^ each of which was to be commanded by its prsefe^t or tri- 
bune. The tribes were divided into ten curiae, and thele fub- 
divided into ten -dccuriaB. The number of houfes, or rather huts, 
which was but a thoufand, bears .witnefs to the truth of Diony- 
fius's aflertion. But it is probable, the mean rabble, who took 
the protedtion of the afylum, and who might be very numerous, 
i^ere not reckoned among the 3300 firil colonics, thougji they 
were afterwards admitted to the privileges of citizens, 
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three hundred Korfe, aitd was called a legidn, bt** 
caufe the moft warlike perfons were felefted. The 
reft of the multitude he called. The People* • An 
hundred of the moft confiderabk citizens he took 
for his council, with the title of Patricians, and 
the whole body was called the fenate, which fig- 
nifies an Affehibly of Old Men. Its members were 
ftykd Patricians ; becaufe, as fome fay, they were 
fathers of free-bom children ; or rather, according 
to Others, becaufe they themfclves had fathers to 
fliew, which was not the cafe with many of the 
rabble that firft flocked to the city. Others derive 
the tide from Fatrocinium^ or Patronage, attributing 
the origin of the term to one Patron, who came 
over with Evander, and was remarkable for his 
humanity and care of the diftrefl'ed. But we fliali 
be nearer the truth, if we conclude, that Romulus 
ftyled them Patricians, as expecting thefe refpcftable 
perfons would watch over thofe in humble ftations 
with a paternal care and regard ; and teaching the 
commonalty, in their turn, not to fear or envy the 
power of their fuperiors, but to behave to them with 
love and refpeft, both looking upon them as Fathers, 
and honouring them with mat name. For at this 
very time, foreign nations call the Senators Lords, 
but the Romans themfelves call them Confcript 
Fathers ; a ftyle of greater dignity and honour, and 
withal much lefs invidious. At firft, indeed, they 
were called Fathers only; but afterwards, when 
more were enrolled in their body, Confcript Fathers. 
With this venerable title, ^ then, he ' diftinguiihed 
the fenate from the people. He likewife made 

' • The choice of thcfe hundred perfons was not made by the 
king hirafclf : each tribe chofc three fenators, and each of the 
tliirty curiae the like number, which made in all the number of 
nmetj-nine ; fo that Romulus named only the hundredth, ^ho , 
was the head, or prince of the fenate, and the chief goverDor of 
the city, when the king wa$ in the field. 

another 
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Another difiindion between the nobility and the 
commons, calling the former * Patrons, and the 
other Clients j which was the fource of mutual 
kindnefs and many good ofices between them: 
for the Patrons were to thofe they had taken undei^ 
their protection, counfellors and advocates in their 
fiiits at law, and advifers and aififtants on all occa- 
fions. On the other hand, the Clients failed not in 
their attentions, whether they were to be ihewn in 
deference and refped, or in providing their daugh* 
ters portions, or in iatisfying their creditors, if 
their drcumftances happened to be narrow. No 
law or magiftrate obliged the Patron to be evidence 
againft his Client, or the Client againU his Patron. 
But in aftar-times, though the other claims con- 
tinued in full force, it was looked upon as unge-* 
nerous for perfons of condition to take money of 
thofe below them; 

In the fourth t month after the building of the 
city, as Fabius informs us, the rape of the Sabine 
women was^ put in execution. Some fay, Ro* 
mulus himfelf, who was naturally warlike, and per- 
fuaded by certain oracles, that the Fates had decreed 
Rome to obtain her greatnefs by military atchieve- 
ments, began hoftilities againft the Sabines, and 
feized only thirty virgins, being more defirous of 

* This patronage was as efFedkual as any confangumlty or al- 
liance, and had a wonderful efFedt towards maintaining union 
among the people for the fpace of (ix hundred and twenty years ; 
during which time we find no difientions or jealouiies between 
the patrons and their clients^ even in the time of the republic, . 
when the populace frequently mutinied againft thofe who were 
mod powerful in the city. At laft, the great fedition, raifed by 
Caius Gracchus, broke in upon that harmony. Indefe4» & client 
who was wanting in his duty to his patron, was deeded a traitor 
and an out-hw» and liable to be put to death by any perfoix 
whatever. It may be proper to obferve, that not only plebeians 
chofe their ptttrons, but in time, cities and ftatesput tnemfclves 
under the like prbtcdlion. 

t Gcllius iays, it wai in the fourth ycar^ 
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War, than of wives for his people. But this is not 
likety } for, as he few his city foon fBlcd with iA* 
habitants, very few of whom Were married, tfte 
greateft part confifting of a mixed rtitble of mean 
and bbfcure perfons, to whom no regard was paid, 
and who were not expefted to fettle in any place 
whatever, the entcrprize naturally took that turn : 
and he hoped, that from this attempt, though not 
a juft one, feme alliance and union with the Sabines 
^would be obtained, when it appeared that they 
treated the women kindly. In order to this, he 
^firft gave out, that he had found the altar 6f 'foirie 
god, which 'had been covered with earth. This 
deity they called Confus, meaning either the God 
of Counfel (for with them the word confdhim has 
that fignification, and their chief magiftrates after* 
wards were Gonfuls, perfons who were to confult the 
public g0od) or elfe the Equeftrian Neptune ; for the 
altar in the Circus Maxxmus * is npt vifible at other 
times, but during the Circenfian games it is un- 

• covered* Some fay, it was proper that the altar of 
that god flioiild be under ground, becaufc counfel 
fliould be as private and fecret as poflible. Upon 
this difcovery, Romulus by proclamation appointed 
a day for a fplendid facrifice, with public games 
and mows. Multitudes affembled at the time, and 
he himfelf. prefided, fitting among his nobles, 
clothed in purple* As a fignal for the affault, he 
was to rife, gather up his robe, and fold it about 

• him. Many of his people wore fwords that day, 
and kept their eyes upon him, watching for the 

' fignal, which was no fooner given than they drew 
them, and, rufliing on with a ihout, feized the 
daughters of the Sabines, but quietly fuffercd the 
men to efcape. Some fay, only thirty were carried 
off, who each gave name to a tribe ^ but Valerius 

• That is to fay, ki the place where Ancus Martkis afterwards 
built the great Circus for horfc and chariot-races. 
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Antiam makes their numlber five hundredsuad twcntf^ 
f^en; and) according to * Juba, there were fuc, 
hxindred and eighty-three, ajl vir^ns. This was 
the beft apology for Romulus ; for they had taken 
but OTIC n?ia,rrieci woman, named Herfilia, who was 
afterwards chiefly concerned in reconciling them; 
and her they took by miftake, as they were not 
indted to this violence by luft or injuftice, but by 
thjcir defire to conciliate and unite thq two nations 
in the ftrongeft ties. Some tell us Herfilia was 
married to IlofUlius, one of the moft eminent 
men among the Romans: others, that Romulus 
himfelf married her, and had two children by her ; 
a daughter named Prima, on account of her being 
firft-born, and an only fon, whom he called AoUius^ 
becaufe of the great concburfe of people to him, 
but after-ages, Abifius. This account we have 
from Zeno£)tus of Troezene, but he is contradided 
in k by many other hiiborians. 

Among thofe that committed this n^, we are 
told* ioKie of the meaner fort happened to be car- 
Tying ojpf a virgin of uncoixux¥>n bnuty and flaturc; 
and when fome of fuperior rank that met them at- 
tempted to take her from them, they cried out, they 
"Were conducing her to Talafius, a young ntun of 
exigent character. When they h<»rd this, they 
applauded their defign ; and fome even turned back, 
and accompanied them with the utmoft fetisfaaipn,' 
all the way exdaiming, Talafius. fience this be- 
came a term in the nuptial fongs of the Romans, as 
Hymenaeus is in thofe of the Greejsis ; for Talafius 
is fiiid to have been very happy \xl marriag?. But 
Sextius Sylla, the Carthaginian, a man beloved both 
by the-Muiesand Graces, told me, that this was the 
word which Romtilus gave as a fignal for the rapet 

* This was the fon of Juba, king of Mauritania, who being 
brought very young a captive to Rome, was inliru^cd in the 
Koman and Grecian literature, and became an excellent hiftorian. 
Dionyiius of Halicarnaflus has followed his account. 
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All of them, therefore, as they were carrying off 
the virgins, crie4 out Talafius ; and thence it fHll . 
continues the cuftom at marriages. Moft writers, 
however, and Juba in particular, are of opinion, 
that it is only an incitement to good houfewiny and 
fpinning, which the word Talqfia fignifies ; * Italian 
^ terms 



• The original, which runs thus, 0< Ji tjAiifo/ yofA.t^na'tVi «» j^ » 
. loCixs ir'9 zjot^axXiia-iif tiv»t tts ^iXt^Mv ty roiKotateiif^ wfut r^rs rots *£X- 
. Xn9txois oifoiMMo't TkfTf iTdtXixitfy ^«<kf vvfAcv^v, IS manifeftly corrupted ; and 
all theformer trgnilations, following that corrupt reading, aflert 
what is utterly falfe, naively, *• that no Greek terms were then 
•* mixed with the language of Italy." The contrary appears from 
Plutarch's life of Numa, where Greek terms are mentioned as 
frequently ufed by the Romans^ r«f 'EAAiiyix^ v ovofxartn rort fAoJ^w 
19 VV9 rots £katrnotf avaxtn^ufjitivf* 

But not tof have recourfe to fadb, let us enquire into the feveral 
former tranilations. The Latin runs thus : Pkrique (infer qws 
efi yuba) adbcrtationem et incitationem eul labwis ftduluatem ei iani^ 
Jicium^ quodGracira>sj»9t»9dicunt^ cenfsnt^ nwulum id temfwis Italicis 
nferhis cum Grads corfufis. The Engliih thus : ** But raoft are 
*^ of opinion, and Juba in particular, that this word Talafius was 
*' ufed to new-married women, by way of incitement to good 
** houfewifry ; for the Greek word Talajia ^gnifits /pinning^ and 
•* the language of Italy was not yet mixed with the Greek. ' TW 
French of Dacier thus : *^ Cependant la plfipart des autrcs 
*• croient, et Juba eft m^me dc cette opinion, que cc mot n'6toit 
«• qu'ttne exhortation qu'on faifoit aux mariees d'aimer le tr»- 
** Tail, qui confifte k filer de la laine, que les Grecs appellent 
** Talafia ; car en ce tems-U, la langue Grecque n'avoit pas 
*' encore ete corrompue par les mots Latins." Thus they de- 
clare with one confent, that the language of Italy was not yet 
mixed with the Greek ; though it appears from what was (aid 
immediately before, that Talafia^ a Greek term» was made ufe of 
in that language. Inftead, therefore, oi i$mu» notycit we ihould 
moft certainly read ttrv^ thus; «tm ron roir 'E^Xinu^Bt/f ov^^ajiov rtn 
IrctyiKuy •vtHM^vyAWfy ** the language of Italy bcingat that time 
*< thus mixed with Greek terms ; for inftance,lRi/<^«." By . 
this emendation, which coniifts only of the finall alteration oi 
the m into r, the fenfe is eafy; the context clear ; Plutarch is 
reconciled to himfelf, and freed from the charge of contradifting 
in one breath what he had aflerted in another. 

If this wanted any farther fupport, we might alledge a paAge 
from Plutarch's Marcellus, which, as well as that in the life of 
Numai is ezprcfs and deciftve. Speaking there of the derivation 
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tains being at that time thus mixed with Greek. 
if this be nght, and the Romans did then life the 
word Talqfia in the fame fenfe with the Greeks, an*- 
other and more probable reafon of the cuftom may 
be affigned : for when the Sabines, after the war 
with the Romans, were reconciled, conditions were 
obtained for the women, that they fliould not be 
obliged by their hnlbands to do any other work 
4>efides fpinning. It was cuftomary, therefore, ever 
after, tlwit they who gave the bride, or conduded 
her home, or were prefent on the occaiion, ihould 
cry out, amidft the mirth of the wedding, Talajius\ 
intimating, that ihe was not to be employed in any 
labour but that of fpinning. And it is ' a cuftom 
ftill obferved, for the bride not to go over the 
threihold of her hufband's houfe heridf, but to be 
<:arried over, becaufe the Sabine virgins did not 
go in voluntarily, but were carried in by violence* 
Some add, that the bride's hair is parted with thfr 
point of a fpear, in memory of the firft marriages 
being brought about i^ a warlike manner; of which 
we have fpoken more fiifly in the Book of Queftions* 
This rape was committed on the eighteenth day of ^ 
the month then called Sextilis, now Augufi, at 
which time the feaft of the Confualia is kept. 

The Sabines were a numerous and warlike people, 
but they dwelt in unwalled towns ; thinking it be- 
came them, who were a colony of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, to be bold and fearlefs: but as they faw 
themfdves bound by fuch pledges, and were very 
foHcitous for their daughters, they fent ambafladors 
to Romulus with moderate suid equitaUe demands ; 

of the vford FjsretriuSi a« appdUtloo which Jupiter probably firft 
liad in the time of Romulus, oa occaiioa o( his cofifecrating lo , 
him t^t Jpolia opima^ one account he gives of the matter is, that 
Feretrius might be derived from ^iftrpo*, the vehicle on which 
the trophy was carried', x«r« mv ^E^inin^a yXata-o'eiv sn tsroMiiiy ron 
>^vit4juttiijyijani9 rp ^»rnut ; ** for at that time the Greek l^guage 
^ was much miit with the Latin/' . 
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lliat lie Ihould return them the young woinen, and 
di£ivcnv the violence, and then the two nations 
ihoukl proceed to ^ftafoUfh a correfpondence, and 
contrad alliances in a friendly and legal way. 
Roimifais, however, refiifed to part with the young 
women, and intreated the Sabines to give their 
&ii6ioTi to What had been done ; whereupon £ome 
of them loft time in confulting and making pre* 
parations. But Acron, king of the Ceninenfians, 4 
man of fpirit, and an able general, fufpeded the 
tendency of Romulus's firft enterprizes ; and, when 
he had behaved fo boldly in the rape, looked upon 
him as one that would grow formidable, and indeed 
iofuflferable to his neighbours, exc^t he were chat 
tifed. Acron, therelore, v/ent to feek the tfnemy, 
aid Romulus prepared to receive him. When they 
came in %ht, and had well viewed each other, a 
challenge iov fingle combat vras. mutually given, 
their forces ftanding under arms in iilence. Ro* 
.mulus, on this occauon, made a vow, that if he 
conquered his enemy, he would dedicate his advcr- 
£iry''sarms to Jupiter : in confequence of which he 
both overcame Acron, and, after batde was joined, 
jouted his army, and took his city : but he did no 
injury to its inhabitants, unlefs it were fuch to 
order them to demolilh their houfes, and follow him 
to Rome, as citizens entided to equal privileges 
.with the reft. Indeed, there was nothing that con- 
tributed more to the greatnefs of Rome, than that 
ihe was always uniting and incorporating with her** 
&if thofe whom flie conquered, Romulus, having 
confidered how he fhould perform his vow in the 
moft acceptable manner to Jupiter, and withal make 
the proceffioh moft agreeable to his people, cut 
ddwn a ffreat oak that grew in the camp, and hewed 
tf into the figure of a trophy ; to this he feftened 
Acron's whok fuit of armour, difpofed in its proper 
fycm. Then he put on his own robes, and wearing 
a crown of layrd on his head, his hair gracefully 
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flowing) he took the trophy ei ed upon his rigkt 
ftoulder, and fo marched on, itnging the ibog of 
yidory before his •troops^ whkh foUowed^ com^ 
pkatly armed, while the citixoiis received him with 
joy and admiration* : This proceffion was the (Migin 
and model of future triumphs* The trophy was 
dedicated to Jupiter Fcrctrhis, fo called from the 
Latin word * ferire^ to fmite ; for Romulus had 
prayed that he might have power to imite his ad«» 
vcrfary , and kill him. Varro fays, this fort of fpoils 
b termed! (^///3zi7, fron} opesy which fignifies riches : 
but more probably they are fo ftyled &om apus^ the 
meaning of which i&aftion: for when the % General 
of an army kills the enemy's General with his own 
hand, then only heis allowed to confecrate the fpoik 
called opinm^ as the fole performer of that a^on. 
This honour has been conferred only on three Roman 
chiefs J firft, on Romulus, when he flew Acron the 
Cenaniian;, next, on Cornelius CoiTus, for killiiag 
Tolumnius the Tufcan ; and lafily , on Claudius Mar* 
ceUus, when Viridomarus, king of the Gaiils, fdl by 
his hand. Cofius and Marcellus bore, indeed^ the tro* 
pWes themfelves, but drove into Rome in triumphal 
chariots. But Bionyfius is mifiaken in faying that 
Romulus made ufe of a chariot ; for fome hifiorians 

* Or from tlie vrotd fotre^ to carry \ becaufe Romulus bad 

himfclf carried to the temple of Jupiter the armour of the kinj 
he had killed ; or rather from the Greek word pheretrofiy which 
Livy calk in haXinfifcuJHffiy and which properly fi^niiies a trophy » 

t Fcftus derives the word ophna from •ps^ which fignifies tW 
earth, and the riches it produces ; fo that opima fpolia^ according 
to that writer, fignify rich fpoils- 

X This is Livy*s account of the matter ; but Varro, as quoted 
1)y FeAus« tells afr, a R^man might be entitled to th^/polla opima^ 
though but a private foidier, mUes ma^ipularis^ provided he killed 
and defpoiled the enemy's general. Accordingly, Corneliug 
Coffus had them, for killing Tolumnius, king of the Tufcans, 
though ColTus was but a tribune, who fought under the command 
of Mjx^vjA, Coffus, therefore, in all probability, did not cnjcr 
Rome in a triumphal chariot, but fbllowed that of his g^neral^ 
with the trophy oft bis fhoulder. 
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afiert, that Tarc^uinhis, thefon df IMniaratus, was 
the firft of the kings that advanced triumphs to this 
pomp and grandeur ; others £iy, Publicola was the 
firft that led up his triumph in a chariot. However, 
there are fiatues of Romulus bearing thefe trophies 
yet to be feen in Rome, which are afl on foot. 

After the defeat of the Ceninenfes, while the reft 
of the Sabines were bufied in preparations, the 
people of Fidense, Cruftumenium, and Antenmae, 
united againft the Romans. A battle eniued, in 
which they were Ukewife defeated, and furrendered 
to Romulus their cities to be fpoiled, their lands 
to be divided, and themfdves to be.tranfplanted to 
Rome. All the lands thus acquired, he diftributed 
s^nong the citizens, except what belonged to the 
parents of the ftolen virgins ; for thoie he left in 
the poiTeffion of their former owners. The reft of 
the Sabines, enraged at this, appointed Tatius th^ 
general, and carried war to the eates of Rome. The 
city was diiEcuk of accefs, having a ftrong garrUbn 
on the hill where the Capitol now ftand^ com<» 
manded by Tarpeius, -not by the virgin Tarpda, as 
fome fay, who in this reprdent Romulus as a very 
weak man. However, this Tarpeia, the ffovernor^s 
daughter, charmed with the gokien bracdets of the 
Sabines, betrayed the fort into thdr hands, and 
aiked, in return for her treafon, what they wore on 
thdr left arms. Tatius agreeing to the condition, 
fbe opened one of the gates by night, and let in 
the Sabines. It feems, it was not the fentiment of 
AntigoHus alone, whofiid, " he loved men while 
*' they were betraying, but hated them when they 
" had betrayed ;** nor of Caefar, who fiiid, in the 
cafe of Rhymitalces the Thradan, ** he loved the 
*' treafon, but hated the traitor.** But men are 
commonly afFeded towards villains, whom they 
hsrve occaiion for, juft as they are towards venemous 
creatures, which tliey have need of for their poifon 
and thdr galL While they are of ufe, they love 
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them, but abhor them wheo^di" purpofe is eflfedecL 
Such were the fentiments of Tatius, with regard to 
Tarpeia^ when he ordered the Sabines to remember 
their promife, and to grudge her nothing wliich 
they had on thdr left arms. , He was the firft to 
take off his bracdet, and throw.it to her, and with 
that his ihield *• As every one did the iame, Ihe 
was overpowered by the gold and Ihields thrown 
upon her ; and, finking under the weight, exjnred. 
Tarpeius, too, was taken,, and condemned by Ro* 
mulus for treafon, a^ Juba writes after Sulpitius 
Gaiba. As for the account given of Tarpeia by 
other writers, among whom Antigonus is one, it is 
abfurd and incredible : they lay, that ihe was daugh* 
ter to Tatius the Sabine general, and, bein^ com- 
pelled to live with Romums, ihe afted and mffered 
thus by her father's contrivance. But the poet 
Simulus makes a moil egregious blunder, when he 
lays, Tarpeia betrayed the Capitol, not to the Sa* 
bines, but to the Gauls, having fallen in love with 
their king. Thus he writes : 

From ber high domsy Tarpeia^ wretched nuUd^ 
To the fell Oauls the Capitol hetrqfd j 
The haplefs vidim (funchafte dejires^ 
She lojl tbefortrefs oj herfcepter^djires. 

And a little after, concerning her death, 

No amorous Cehj no fierce Bavarian bore 

The fair Tarpeia to his Jiormy Jhore ; 

Prefs*d by thofe fhields^ wbofe fplendour fhe admir^d^ 

She funky and in tbefhining death expired* 

From the place where Tarpeia was buried, the 
hill had the name of the Tarpeian, till Tarquin con- 

* Piib and other hiftorians fay, that Tatius treated her in this 
maimer, bccau£e ihe aded a double part, and endeavoured to 
betray the Sabinct to Romiilusj while ihe was pretending to be* 
tray the R^maAS to them, 
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ffioxziti^ ihe {^ce. to Ju^ter, at whkh time her 
l)one9 w^e removed^ ^nd fo it loft her aame ; ex^cept 
yiat pao^t oi the Gapitcd- ^om which mak&iStors ar^ 
tj^rcyvirn; dowH^ which is ftiU^ called the Tarpeian 
%Qck. The Sabines thus poiTefled o£ th^ fort, Ro- 
mulus ia great fury coffered them balitle, whi^ch 
Talius did not decUne, as he faw.he had a pkce 
<^ ftrength to retreat to» in ca& he was worft^ 
Andy iiKieed, the fpot on which he was to engage, 
being funounded with hills, ieemed to proniife,.on 
bolh fides,, a iharp and bloody conteft, becaufe it 
W2|s fo confined, and tl^ outlets were io ha^rrow, 
that it was not eafy either to fly or to purfue. It 
happened too, that, a few day^ before, the river had 
overflowed, and left a^ deep mud on the plain, where 
^ Forum nowfliands; which, as it was covered 
with a cruft, was not eafily difcoverable by the eye, 
but at the &ane time was foft underneath and im- 
pradiQtbl^. The Sabines^ ignors^nt of this, werp 
pulhii\g forward into it, but, by good fortune, were 
prevented : for Curtius, a man of high diftin<9don 
and fpirit, being mounted on a good horfe, adVanced 
a confiderable. way before the reft *. Prefently his 

* Livy and Dionyfius of Hallcarnalfus relate the matter other- 
vrife. They tell us, that Cprtius at firil repulfed tke Ilotnans ; 
but being in his turn overpowered by Romulus, and endavouring 
to makf good his retreat, he hajVpenedto fall into the lake^ wbicS 
from that time bore his name ; for it was called Lacus Curtius, 
even when it was dried up* and almoil in the center of the 
Roman Forum. Procilius lays, that the earth having opened, 
the Arufpicc* declared k neceflary for the fafety of the republic, 
tfiat the braveft man in the city fhould throw himfelf into the 
gulph ; whereupon one Curtius, mounting pn horleback, kaped 
armed into it, and the gulph immediately clofed. Before the 
building of the common fewers, this pool was a for^ of fink, 
which received all the filth of the city. Some writers think, that 
jt received its name from Curtius the Conful, colleague to M, 
Genucius, becaufe he caufed it to be walled in, by the advice of 
tbe Arufpices, after it had been ftruck with lightning. 
' ■ ' Varro <3fe Lin^. Lat. liKi?, 
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lorfc plunged into the flough, and for a whSb he 
endeavoured to difengage him, encouraging bisa 
^th his voice, and ur^ng him with bl^^ ; but 
&iding all ineffeiEhial, he quitted him, and iavad 
Mmfeff. From him the place, to this very time, is 
called the Curtian Lake. The Sabines having e&aped 
this danger, began the fight with great bravery. 
The vidory inclined to neither fide, though many 
were flain, and among the reft HofiiJius, who, they 
&y, was hufband to Herfilia, and grandfather to 
that Hofiiiius who reigned after Numa. It is pro- 
bable, there were many other battles in aikort timt ; 
"but 'the moft memorable was the laft, in ^vhidh 
'Romulus, having received a blow upon the head 
with a ftone, was almoft beaten down to the around, 
and no longer able to oppofe the enemy ; Acn the 
Romans gave way, and were driven iirom the plain 
as feir as the Palatine hill. By this time, Romuitis, 
recovering from the Ihock, endeavoured bydbrce'to 
ftop his men in their flight, and loudly called upon 
them to fiand and renew the engagement : bftt 
when he fiiw the rout was general, and that no one 
had courage* to iace about, iie lifted up his hands 
towards heaven, and prayed to Jupiter to ftop the 
army, and to re-eftabliih and maintain the RomHn 
catcfe, which was now in extreme danger. When 
the prayer was ended, many of the fugitives were 

• firuck with reverence for their king, antl their :fear 
«was changed into courage. They firft flopped 
where now fiiands the temple of Jupiter Stator,^fo 

• called from his putting a ftop to their fligkt. There 
they engaged again,, and repulfe^.the Sabines ts 
far as the palace now CaHcd Regia, and the temple 
ofVefta. 

When they were pEeparing hereto rpncw the 

• combat, with the fame animofity as at firft, their 
ardour was repreflied hy an jiftonifliing fpecfatcte, 
which the powers of language are unable to defcribe : 

''the.daughters of the Sabines^ that had bceneicMti^ibly 

carried 
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carried off, appeared ruihing this way and that with 
loud cries .and lamentations, like perfons difiraded, 
amidft the drawn fwords, and over the dead bodies, 
to come at their hulbands and fathers^ fonrie carrying 
their infants in their arms, fome darting forwara 
with difhevelled hair^ but all calUng by turns both 
upon the Sabinei^ and the Romans, "by the tenderdl 
names. Both parties were extremely moved, and 
room was made for them between the two armies* 
Their lamentationspierced to the utmoft ranks, and 
aU were deeply afiefted ; particularly when their 
^upbraiding and complaints ended in Application and 
intreaty. " What great injury have we done you/' 
iaid they, ^* that we have fuffered, and do ftill fuffer 
** fo many miferies ? ^^e were carried off, by thcrfe 
•* who now have us, violently and illegally : after 
** this violence, we were fo long neglected by our 
"brothers, our faithers, and relations, ^hat we were 
** neceffitated to unite in the ftrongeft tie» with thofe 
•* that were the objefts of our hatred j and we are 
** ' now brought to tremble for the men that had 
** -injured us fo much, when we fee them in danger^ 
^* and to lament them when they fadl : for you canie 
^* not to deliver us from violence^ while virgins, or 
** to avenge our caufe, but now you tear the wives 
^^ from their hufbands^ and the mothers from their 
^^ children ; an aififtance more grievous to us than 
/t all your neglecl and difreeard. Such love we ex- 
** penenced from them, and fuch compaflion frt>m 
•• you. Were the war undertaken in fome other 
/*'• caufe, ^et furdy you would ftop its ravages for 
^- us, who have made you fathers-m-law. and grand- 
*• fathers, or otherwife placed you in fome near 
^ afSnityto thofe whom you feek to deftroy. But if 
•* the war be for us, take us, with your fons-in-law 
** and their children, and rdlore us to our parents 
^ and kindred ; but do not, we befeech you, rob us 
^ of our children and hulbands, left we become cap-* 
^ tivcs a«iii#'' Herfilia having faid a great deal to 
. this 
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tlus purpdct ^d others joining in the failid reqjtiieft^ 
a truce was agreed upon, and the gendrals proceeded 
to a conference. In the mean time, the women 
prefented their hu{bands and children to their fitthers^ 
and brothers, brought refrefhments to thofe that 
wanted them, and carried the wounded home to be 
cured. Here they fhewed them, that they had the 
ordering of their own houfes, wiiat attentions their 
hufband^ paid them, and with what refpedfc and in- 
dulgence tfa^ were treated. Upon this a peace was* 
concluded, the conditions of which were^ that fuch 
of the women a& chc^e to remain with their hufbands, 
ihouki be exempt from all labour and drudgery, 
except fpinning, as we have mentioned above; that 
the dty fhoiild be inhabited by the Romans and 
Sabmes in common, with the name of Rome, froitf 
Romulus } but that all the citizens, from Cures, the 
capital of the Sabines, and the country of X^tius, 
fluould be called * Quirites; and that the regal 
^ower^ and the command of the 2trmy, ihould be 
equally fiiared between them. The place where 
thefe articles were ratified, is fiill called f Comitium, 
£rom the Latin word coirey which fignifies to affmbk^ 
. The city having doubled the number of its inha- 
bitants, an hundred additional ienators were deded 
from among the Sabiiies^ ;^pd the ^ legions -vv^ere to 

cpnfift 



* The vrord Sjtiris^ in the Sabine language,, (ignified both a 
tjart, and a warlike deity armed ^ith a dart. It is uncertain, 
whether the god gave name to the dart, or the dart ifi ^e god i 
Wt, however that be, this god Qulrls or Qutrinis was either 
Mart, XX ibme other god of war, and lyas wor^tpped in Rome, 
till Romotus^s who after his death was honoured with the nam^ 
Qui^imis, took his place. 

t The Comitium was at the loot gf the hill Palatinus, over- 
ilgaaiiil the CapitoL Not hx from thence, the two kin^ built 
ih^lemplf of Vulcan, where they ufually met, to confttlt th^ 
ienste about the moil important affair$. 

X Ruavld; ii^ his jMumiBidverfions upon Plutarch, has difcovered 
%9fo omiidefohle errors in this place. The firit is, that Plutaxch 
aSrms there wetf 600 Ijiorif put by Romulus in ever/ le^on 

vrhcrcji 
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itlDJft of ^ tfaioufiiiid foot, and 6k hunSced imtSL 
The peopjie, too, wtrc divided into thrce tribes^, 
called RhamiMsti&s, fnxn Romulus ^ Tatienfes, from 
Tatius ; ajnid Lucere&fdS, from the Luctu or Grove^ 
where tJbe Afyfaim flood, whither xn^ny had fled, 
and were admitted ddzens. That they ^re [nre« 
cifely three, appeals from the very tiame of Tribes,. 
wid that irf tibdr chief officers, who were caHed 
Tiibunes. Each tribe contained ten Curia or 
Wardb, which foxne iky ware caUed after the Sabine 
mromen. But this &ems to be faUe ; for many of 
them have their names from the feveral quarters of 
the city which were ailigned to them. Many ha* 
nour^ble privil^es, however, were conferred upon 
the women; fome of which were thefe : Tliat the 
jBtnen fhauld give them the waty, wherever they met 
them ; tlmt they ihould not mention an obfcen'a 
ivord, or appear naked, l^efore them : that, in cafo 
of their killxng any perfon, they fliould not be triesd 
before the ordixtary judges ; and that their chii^. 
dren fiiould wear an. ornament about their neciqsy 
cs^ed * Bulla^ from its li^enefs to a bubble, and a 
garment bordered with purple. The two kings did 
AOt prefently unite their councils; each meeting, for 
foipe time, their hundred feiuitors apart, but i^r« 

wards 

whereas there never were, at ^ny timej fb many in any of the 
legions : for there were at firft 200 horfe in each legion ; after 
that, they rofe to -300, and at laft to 400, Imt nerer came up to 
600. In the fccond place, he tells us, that Romului^ made tho^ 
Xtgioa to canfift of 6000 foot ; whereas, in his tioie, it was never 
more than 3000. It is faid by ibme, that Marl us was the firft 
who r^fed the legion to 6000 ; but Livy informs us, that .aug« 
mentation was made by Scipio African us, long b&fortf Marius. 
After the expulfion of the kings, it was augmentttl f rotn ihret tur 
four tlioufand, and fome time after to five ; and at lad by Scipio 
(as we have faid) to fix. . But this was never done bivt upon 
pneiSng ocdaiions. The ftated force of a legion was ^OQO Jbot,' 
and 200,horfe. ; / 

. ♦ The . young men, when they took upon them the Toga 
wcUis^ or man's robe,- quitted the BuUa^ which is fupnofed to 
hare been a little hollow bal) of gold, and made «n oftiriog of- 
. . . , • ' it 
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wards thfey all affcmbled together, 'tatlus dwelt 
where the temple of Moneta now fiands, and Ro- 
imihis by the Steps of the fair Shore, as they are 
called, at the defcent from the Palatine, Hill to the 
Great Circus. There, we are told, grew the ia^red 
Cornel-tree, the fabulous account of which is, that 
Jfeomxilus once, to try his ftrength, threw a foear, 
whofe fhaft was of cornel-wood, from Mount Aven- 
tine to that place,; the head of which ftuck fo deep 
in the ground, that iio one could pull it out, thou^ 
many tried ; and the foil beiiig rich, fo nouriihed 
the wood, that it fhot forth branches and became at 
trunk of cornel of confiderable bignefs. This, pofte- 
rity preferved with a religious care, as a thing emi- 
nently facred, and therefore built a waU about it : 
and when any one that approached it, faw it not 
very flourifhing and green, but inclining to fade and 
wither, he prefently prodaimed it to all he met, who, 
as if they. Were to afllft in cafe of fire, cried out for 
water, afid ran from all quarters with full vellEels to 
the place. But when Cams Caefar ordered the fteps 
to be repaired, and the workmen were digging near • 
it, it is laid they inadveipteritly injured the roots in 
inch a manner, that the tree withered away. 

The Sabines received the Roman months. All ^ 
that is of importance on this fubjefl is mentioned in 
the life of l^uma. Romulus^ on the other ha^d^ 
came into the tife of their fliidds, tnaking to aheta^ 
tidn in his own armour, and that of the Rbnians^ 
who, before, wore bucyers in the manner (^ th^ 
Greeks. They ttiutuaBy cdebrated each fttb^r'i 
fcafts and facrifices, not abolilhing thof6 of dth«t 

it to thtDii Lares^ or hotjMiold GoAi. A4 to tA^ PrdfU^fA^ at 
tobe edtfed with ptirple^ it Was w&fn by gkli tMl tMii itofri^e^ 
4nd by boys till they werie- feYttife^n^ Bwt wkat lit {h€ iinfe m 
RoTtmhsiwQ^ A mUrk of didlA^ot) foY tkt cbil<9i»eft: of the Stmit6 
women, became afterwards very common ; for efM ib€ ctiil#^ 
9f the LiheHif ^ fredd-mcii, tro^i«» 

. Vefert \ IP nation. 
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nation, but over and above appointing fome-neiw: 
ones : one of which is the * Matronalia, inftituted. 
in honour of the women, for their putting an end ta 
the war; and another the t Carmentalia. Carmenta 
is by fome fuppofcd to be one of the Deftinies, who 
prefides over human nativities; therefore flie is par- 
ticularly worfliipped by mothers. Others fay, ftie 
was wife to Evander the Arcadian, and a woman 
addifted to divination, who received infpiration from 
Apollo, and delivered oracles in verfe ; thence 
called Carmenta, for Carmina fignifies verfe ; but her 
proper name, as is agreed on all hands, was Nicof- 
trata. Others, again,with greater probability, affert,. 
that the former name was given her, becaufe fhe was 
diftrafted with enthufiaftic fury; for car ere mente fig- 
nifies to be infane. Of the feaft of Palilia, we have 
already riven an account. As for the X Lupercalia^ 
by the time, it fliould feem to be a feaft of Luftra* 
tion; for it was celebrated on one of the inaufpicious 
days of the month of February, which name denotes 
it to be the month of Purifying ; and the day was 
formerly called Februata. But the true meaning of 
Luperczjia is the Feaft of Wolves; and it feems, for 
that reafon, to be very ancient, as received from the 



♦ During this feaft, fuch of the Roman women as were mar- 
ried, fervcd their flaves at table, and received prefents from their 
hufbands, as the hujfbands did from their wives in the time of the 
Saturnalia,/ As the feftivalof the Matronalia was not onlyob- 
ferved in honour of the Sabine women, but confecrated to Mars ; 
and, as fome vnW have it, to Juno Lucina, facrifices were offered 
to both thefc Deities. This feaft was the fubjed of Horace's Ode ; 
Jiiartiis caUhs auid agam calendis^ &c. and Ovid defcribes it at 
large in the 3d Book pf Fafti, Dacier fays, by miftake, that this 
feaft was kept on the firft of April, inftead of the firft of March, 
and the former Englilh annotator has followed him. 

t This was a very folemn feaft, kept on the 1 Ith of Jitauary, 
-under the Capitol, near the Carmental gate. They begged of 
this Goddefs to render their women fruitful, and to give them 
happy deliveries. 

% This feftival was celebrated on the Llth of February, in 
honour of the God Pan, 

.. i Arcadians, 
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A)^cadianis,' who c4me over with Evanderi Tliis is' 
the general opinion. • But the term maybe derived 
from Lupay TL^e-wol/-; for we fee the Luperci begin 
their conrfe frotn the: place where they fay Romulus 
wasexpofed, Hdwever, ifweconfidertheceremonics, 
the reafon of the name feems hard to guefc : For 
firft, goats are killed ; then two noblemen's fons are 
introduced, and fotne are td ftain their foreheads with 
a bloody knife, others to wipe off the ftain diredtiy j 
with wool fteeped in milk, which they bring for that 
purpofe. When it is wiped off, the young men are 
to laugh. After this they cut the goats Ikins in 
pieces, and run about all naked, except their middle^ 
and lafli with thofe goat-fldn thongs all they meet; 
The yoimgwomen avoid not the ftroke, as they think 
it affifts conception and child-birth. Another thing 
proper to this feaft is, for the Luperci to facrifice a 
dog. Butas, who in his Elegies has given a fabulous 
account of the origin of the Roman inftitutions. 
Writes^ that when Romulus had overcome Amulius^ 
in the tranfports of viftory he ran with great fpeed 
to the place where the wolf fuckled him and his 
brother when infants ; and that this feaft is cele- 
brated, and the young noblemen run, in imitation 
of that action, ftriking all that are in their way; 

Af tiic-fam'd twins of Rome, Amulius llain, 
FronivAlba pour'd, and witK their reeking fwoids 
Saluted all they met. ' » ■ . 

And the touching of the forehead with a bloody 
knife, is a fymbol of that flaughtef and danger, as 
the wiping off the blood with milk is in memory of 
their firft nourifhment. But Caius Acilius relates^ 
that before the building of Rome, Romulus and 
kemus having loft their cattle, firft prayed to FaunuS 
for fuccefe in the fearch of them, and then ran out 
naked to feek them, that they might not be incom-. 
modedwithfweatj therefore the Luperci run about 

F 2 naked. 
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naked. A» to the do^, if tjbis be a feaft of LuIIf^ 
tiojf>> ^s^ may &pp(>ie it is iacrificed» in order to be 
ufed in purifying ; for iht Greeks in their purifica* 
tions make ufe of dogs, and perform the ceremo- 
nies which they call Ferl/kulukifmoi. 3ut if th^ 
rites are obferved in gratitijide to the wolf that nou- 
rished and preferred Romukis,. it is with propriety 
they kill a dog, b«:aufe it is an enemy to wolves : 
yet, perhaps^ nothing more was meant by it than to 
pnniflt that creature &>f difturbing th^ Lufierci ii> 
^eir running. 

Romulus b likewsfe faid to have introduced the 
* Sacred Fire, and to have appointed the holy vir- 
gins called Veftals. Others attribute this to Numa» 
but aUow that Romulus was remarkably ftrid^ in ob- 
ferving other religious rites, and billed in Divinar* 
taon, tor which purpofe he bore the Lituus. Thi^id^a 
crooked ftaff, with which, t thofe that fit to obferve 
the flight of birds^ defcribc thje feveral quarters o£ 
the heavens* it was kept in the Capitcd, but loft 
when Rome was taken by the Gauls ; afterwairds^ 
when the barbarians had quitted it, it was fouad 
buried deep in aflics,. untouched by the fipe,. whilfi 
every thing abouit it was dcftroyed and confmauedL 
Romulus, alfo enai£):ed fome laws. ; aniongft. the reft 
that J fevere one, which forbids the wife m any cafe 
to leave her hujband, but gives the hulband power 

to 

• ' Plutarch means that Romulus was the firft that introduced 
the Sfl^red Fire at Rome. That there were Yef^al virgias, how- 
e\:er,. before this, at Alba, we are certain, becaule tnc mother 
of Romulus was one of them. The facred and perpetual fire 
was not only kept up in Italy, but in iEgypt, in Ftpfia, in 
Greece^ and almoft in all.natipqs. 

t The Augurs. 
. J Vet this privilege, which Plutarch thinks a hard/hip upon 
the women, was indulged the men byMofes in greater latitndc. 
-The women, however, among the Kjomans, came at length to 
divorce their huibands, as appears from Juvenal (Sat. 9*) an^ 
Martial (1. x. Epie. 41 .) At the fame timie it mull be obferved, 
t^ the honour of Roman virtue, that no divorce was known at 

Rome 
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to divorce his wife, in cafe of her poifohing his 
children, ot countcrfdting his keys, or being guilty 
of adultery. But if on any other occafion he put 
her away, flie was to have one moiety of his goods, 
and the other was to be confixrated to Ceres j and 
whoever put away his wife was to make an atone* 
ment to the Gods of the earth. It is fomethlng par- 
ticular, that Romulus appointed no puniflimcnt fot 
a6hial parricides, but caflled all mutdelr parridde^ 
looking upon this as abominable, aiid the other ai 
impoffible. For many ages, indeed, he feettied to 
have judged rightly : no one was guilty of that ctime 
in Rome for almoft fix hundred yeats ; aAd LudU* 
Qftius, after the wars of Hannibal, is recorded to 
have been the firft that murdered his father. 

In the fifth year of the reign of Tatius, fotte of 
his friends and kinfmen meetmg certaih * amblfla- 
dors, who were going from Laurentum to Rome, 
attempted to rob them on the road, and, as they 
would not fufier it, but flood in their own defence, 
killed them. As this was art atrocious crime, fto- 
mulus required that thofe who committed it flididd 
immediately be puniflied, but Tatius hefitated lii^ 
put it off* This was the firft occafion of any open 
variance between them ; for till now they had be- 
haved themfelves as If direfted by one foul, and 
the adminiftration had been carried on with all pof- 
fible unanimity. The relations of thofe that werd 
murdered, finding they could have no legal reclrefa 
from Tatius, fell upon him and flew him at Llvi* 

Rome for five hupdred and twenty years. One P. Servilius, or 
Carvilius Spuiioas, was the firft of the Romans that ever put kvt9tf 
his wife. ^ % 

* DionyiusofHalicamaflvsrays, they wete ambafStdDts frotxl 
LaTinium, who had been at Rofne to Complain of the tAcurfidn^ 
made by fome- of Tatius's friends upon their territories ; ^d 
that as tltevwere retutiiing, the Sabiiies lay 1ft watt &»th^ ont 
the road, ftrippcdthem, and killed fetetal of thettu LaVffiltttii 
and Laurentum w«f« acighlftcrariiig i^^M$ kk iMiwtu 
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piuixi, as he was offering * facrifice with Romiilus j 
but they conducted Romulus back with applaufe, 
as a prince who paid all proper Regard to jufticej. To 
the body of Tatius he gave an honourable inter- 
inejit, at t Armiluftrium, on Mount Ayentine ; but 
iie took no care to revenge his death on the perfons 
that killed him. Some hiftorians write, that tbp 
Laurentians in great terror gave up the murderers of 
Tatiu3 J. but Romulus let them go, faying, " Blood 
with blood fbould be repaid.*' This occauoned a rcr 
port, and indeed a ftrong fufpidon, that be was npt 
forry to get rid of his partner in the government. 
None of thefe things, however, occafioned any di- 
fturbance or fedition among the Sabines : but partly 
out of regard for Romulus, partly out of fear of hii^ 
power, or becaufe they reverenced him as a god, 
they all continued well affecleld to him. This ve-. 
neration for him extended to many other nations^ 
The antient Latins fent Ambaffadors, and entered 
' into league and alliance with him. . Fidenae, a city 
In the neighbourhood of Rome, he toqk, as fome 
iay, by fending a body of horfe befpre, with orders 
to break the hinges of the gates, and then appearing 
unexpectedly in perfon, Others will |iave it, that 
the Fidenates firft attacked and ravaged the Roman 
territories, and were carrying off conuderable booty, 
when Romulus lay in ambufli for them, cut many 
q£ them off, and took their city. ' He did not^how-^ 
ever, demolifh it, but made it a Roman colony, and 
fent into it two thoufan^ five hundred inhabitant^ 
on the thirteenth of April. 

f Probably this was a facrifioe to the Dii Indigenes of Latium, 
in which Rome was included. But Licinius writes, that Tatius 
•went not thitlier with feomvilus, nor on account of tke Sacrifice, 
tut that he wen^ alone to perfuade ^Ci iphabitants to-pardon th<i 
murderers. 

f The place was fo called, becaufe of a ceremony of the fame 
ijanoc^ celebrated every year on the J 9th of Oftob^r,' when th^ 
troops were inuflered, .m^^ purified l^ facrificea^ . 

Aftejf. 
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After this, a plague broke out, fo fatal, that peo- 
ple died of it without any previous ficknefs ; while 
the fcareity of fruits, imd barrennefs of the cattle, 
added to the calamity. It rained blood too in the' 
city ; fo that their unavoidable fufferings were in-' 
creafed with the terrors of fupcrftition : and when 
the deftru6lion fpread itfelf to Laurentum, then all 
agreed, it was for neglefting to do juftice on the 
murderers of the'ambafladors and of Tatius, that 
the divine vengeance purfucd both cities. Indeed, 
when thofe murderers were given ujp and puniflied 
by both parties, their calamities vifibly abated ; and 
Romulus purified the city with luftrations, which, 
they tell us, are yet celebrated at the Ferentine 
gate. Before the peftilence ceafed, the people of 
• Camaria attacked the Romans, and over-ran the 
country, thinking them incapable of refiftance by 
reafon of the ficknefs. But Romulus foon met 
them in the field, gave them batde, in which he 
killed fix thoufimd of them, took their city, and tranf- 
planted half its remaining inhabitants to Rome; add- 
ing, on the firft of Augufl:, to thofe he left in Came- 
ria, double their number from Rome. So many peo- 
ple had he to fjpare in about fixteen years time from 
the building of the city. Among other fpoils, he 
carried from Cameria a chariot of brafs, which he ' 
confecrated in the temple of Vulcan, placing upon 
it his own ftatue crowned by Vi6tory. 

His affairs thus flourifliing, the weaker part* of 
his neighbours fubmitted, fatisfied if they could but 
live in peace : but the more powerful, dreading or 
. envying Romulus, thought they fliould not by any 
means let him go on unnoticed, but oppofe and put 
a flop to his growing greatnefs. The Veientes, wha 

* This was a town which Romulus had taken before. Its old 
inhabitants took this opportunity to rife in arms, and kill the Ro-^ 
UiAu garrifon. i . 
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'i^ a * ftrongf city and extenfivc country, were the 
fcrft of the Tufcans who began the w^r, demanding 
Fidenge a9 their property. But it was not only un-» 
juft, but ridiculous, that they who had given the peo- 
ple df Fid^nae no affiftance in the greatdl extremities, 
Sut bad fuflfered them, to perifti, Ibould challenge 
Hheir hqufes and lands, now in the poffeffion of other 
sptail^f. Romulus, therefore, gave them a con* 
temptuous ^nfwer ; upon which they divided their 
forces into two bodies j one attacked the garrifon o£ 
yiden«J| and the other went to meet Romulus* 
That which went againft Fidenae defeated the Ro- 
man;!, and killed two thoufend of them ; but the 
otbfr was beaten by Romulus, with the lofs of 
more than eight thoufand men. They gave battle, 
however, on^e mpre, at Fidenx, where all allow, the 
viftory wfw chiefly owing to Romulus himfelf, whole 
IkiQ and courage were then remarkably difplayed, 
and whc4^ ilrength and fwiftnefs appeared more than 
bumfvn. But what fome report, is entirely fabu- 
l<ms, and uttWly incredible, that there fell that day 
fourteen tho\i&nd men, above half of whom Romu- 
lus flew with hi« own hand* For even the Mefle-* 
tfhm f^m to have been extravagant in their boaft$, 
when they t^fl ns Ariftomenes offered a hecatpmh 
thr^e feveral timis, for having as often killed a t 
{lundred Lacf dqmonians. After the Veientes were 
thus ruined, I^ofnulus fuffered the fcattejfed remains 
to efcape, and marched direftly to their city. The 
inhfibitants covU »ot bear lip. after fi? dreadful a 
blpwi but humbly fuing for a peace, obtained a 
t;ryce for a, hundred yeairs, by giving i>p a confider-* 

^ Veil, the oipitail of Tufcany, was fituatcd oxi a craggy rock, 
ibout one hundred furlongs from Rome; and ia compared by" 
Dionylius of HalicarnalTus to Athens for extent and riches. 

-f Paufanias confirms this account, racntionipg both the time 
and place of thefe atchievements,^ as well as the hecatoipbs offered^ 
on account of them, to Jupiter Itkotnates. Thofh wars between 
the MdTenians and Spartans were about the time of Tultu& HoA 
tUius^ 

! . able 
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able part of thdr territoiY called Septempagium, 
wMch fignifies a diftrift of fevcn towns, together 
with the falt-pits by the river j befides which, they 
delivered into his hands fifty of their nobility, as 
hdflages. He triumphed for this on the fifteenth of 
October, leading up, among many other captives, 
the general of the VeieAtes, a man in years, who 
feemed on this occafion not to have behaved with 
the prudence which might have been expefted from 
his age. Hence it is that to this day, when they 
offer a lacrifice for Viftory, they lead an old man 
through the Forum to the Capitol in a boy's robe, 
edged with purple, with a bulla about his neck ; 
and the herald ories * ** Sardians to be fold :'* For 
the Tufcans arc faid to be a colony of the Sardians, 
and Veil is a city of Tufcany. 

This was the laft of the wars of Romulus. Aftpr 
this he behaved as almoft all men do, who rife by 
fome great and unexpefted good fortune to dignity 
and power; for, exalted with his exploits, and 
loftier in his fentiments, he dropped his popular affa- 
bility, and affumed the monarch to an ocMous degree* 
He gave the firft offence by his drefs j his habit being 
a purple veft, over which he wore a robe bordered 
with purple. He gave audieface in a chsdr of ftatc. 
He had sdways about him a number of young men 
called f Celeres, from their difpatch in doing bufi- 
nefs : and before him went men with ftaves to keep 
off the populace, who alfo wore thongs of leather 
at thdr girdles, ready to bind dircdly any perfoii he 

* The Vcicntcs, with the other Hctruriant, were a colony of 
Lydians» whofe metropolis was the city of Saidis. Other writers 
date this cuftomfrom the time of theconqtieft of Sardinia by Ti- 
berius Sempronius Gracchus, when fuch a rumb^r of flares was 
brought from that iitand, that none were to be leen in the market 
but Sardinians. 

t Romulus ordered the CurisB to chufe him a guard of three 
hundred men, ten out of each Curia ; and thefe he called Celeres* 
for the tea&a whicht Fbtarcb has affigoed. 

Jhould 
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Jhould order to be bound. ITiis binding, the ^Latins 
formerly called ligare^nowalligare : whence thofe fer- 
jeants are called Liiiores^ and their rods fafces ; for 
the fticks they ufed on that bccafion were fmall. 
Though, perliaps, at firft they were called Litoresj 
And afterward, by putting in a r , Li^ores : for they 
are the fame that the Greeks called Leitourgoi (officers 
for the people) ; and leitos^ in Greek, ftill fignifies 
the people^ but laos the populace. 

When his grandfather Numitor died in Alba^ 
though the crown undoubtedly belonged to him, 
yet, to pleafe the people, he left the adminiftration in 
their own hands ; and over thef Sabines (in Rome) he 
appointedyearlyaparticular magiftrate : thus teaching 
the great men of Rome to feek a free common-wealth 
without a king, and by turns to rule and to obey* 
For now the Patricians had no fliare in the govern- 
ment, but only an honourable title and appearance, 
affemblinjg in the Senate-houfe more for form than 
bufinefs* There with filent attention they heard the 
king give his orders, and differed only from the reft 
of the people in this, that they went home with the 
firft knowledge of what was determined. This 
treatment they digefted as well as they could ; but' 
w^hen5of his own authority, he divided the conquered 
lands among the foldiers, and reftored the Veientes 
their hoftages, without the confent or approbation of 
the fenate, they confidered it as an intolerable infult. 
Hence arofe ftrong fufpicions againft them, and Ro- 
mvdus foon after unaccountably difappeared. This 
happened on the 7th of July (as it is now called) then 
Quintilis : and we have no certainty of any thing 
^bout it but the time j various ceremonies being 
ftill performed on that day with reference to the 
event. Nor need we wonder at this uncertainty, 

* Plutarch had no critical ikill in the Latin language. 

t Xylander and H. Stephanas arc rationally enough of opinion, 
ihat inltead of Sabines yit:, . ^ould read Albania ; aiid io the Latia 
traQflator renders it, 

firxe. 
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fince, when *Scipio Africanus was found dead in his 
houfe after fiipper, there was i\o clear proof of th^ 
manner of his death : for fome fay, that being nz^ 
turally infirm, he diedfuddenly ; fome, that he took 
poifon ; and others, that his enemies broke into his 
houfe by night, and ftrangled him. Befides, all were 
admitted to fee Scipio's dead body, and every one, 
from the fight of it, had his own fnfpicion or opii» 
nion of the caufe. But as Romulus difappearcd on 
^fudden, and no part of his. body, or even his gar-. 
ments could be found, fome conjeAuted, that the 
fenators, who were convened in the temple of Vul- 
can, fell upon him and killed him ; after which each 
carried a part away under his gown. Others fay, that 
his exit did not happen in the temple of Vulcan, 
nor in the presence of the fenators only, but while 
he was holding an afliembly of the people without 
the city, at a place called the Goats-Marfh. The. 
air on that occafioh was fuddenly convulfed and al- 
tered in a wonderful manner ;- for the light of the 
t fun failed, and they were involved in an aftonifli-i 
ing darkneis, attended on every fide with dreadful 
thunderings, and tempeftuous winds. The multi-i 
tude then difperfed and fled, but the nobility ga-i 
thered into one body. When the tempefl: was 

^ This was Scipio, the fon of Paulus u^milius, adopted by 
^cipio Africanus. As he conftantly oppofed the defigns of the 
Gracchi; it was fuppofcd that his wife Sempronia, who was fiiter 
to thofe feditious men, took him off by poifon. According to 
Valerius Ma^imps, no judicial enquiry was made into the caufe oi 
his death ; and VLftor tells us, tHe corpfe was carried out, with 
the face covered with a linen cloth, that the blacknefs of it might 
not appear. 

t Cicero mentions this remarkable darknefs in a fragment of 
hisiixth Book t/e Repuh',, And it appears from the aftronomical 
tables, that there was a great eclipfe of the fun in the firft year of 
the lixteenth Olympiad, fuppofed to be the year that Rom ulus^. 
died, on the twenty ^iixth of May, which, confidering the little 
cxadnefs there was then in the Roman calendar, might very welj 
f pincide with {he month of July. ^ 

pyer^ 
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over, and the light appeared again, the people re- 
turned to the lame place, and a very ansdous enquiry- 
was made for the king ; but the Patricians would 
not fuffer them td look clofcly into- the mattcn 
They commanded them to honour and worfliip Ro' 
mulus, who was caught up to heaven, and who, as 
he had been a gracious king, would be to the Ro- 
mans a propitious deity. Upon this, the multitude 
went away with great fatitfadion, and worihipped 
him, in hopes of his favour and proteflion. Some» 
however, fearching more minutely into the afiair; 
gave the Patricians no fmall uneaiinefs ; they even 
accufed them of impofing upon the people a ridi* 
culous tale, when they had murdered the king with 
their own hands. 

While things were in this diforder, a fenator^we 
are told, of great diftindion, and famed for fanftity 
of manners, Julius Proculus * by name, who came 
from Alba with Romulus, and had been his faith- 
ful friend, went into the Forum, and declared 
upon the mofl folemn oaths, before all the people, 
that as he was travelling on the road, Romuhis 
met him, in a form more noble and auguft than 
ever, and clad in bright and dazzling armour* 
Aftoniflied at the fight, he faid to him, « For ' 
*^ what mifbehaviour of ours, O king, or by what 
'* accident, have you fo untimely left us, to la- 
** bour under the heavieft calumnies, and the whole 
*^ city to fink under inexpreffible forrow ?*' To 
which he anfwered, *' It pleafed the gods, my good 
*' Proculus, thkt we fliould dwell with men tor a 
*^ time ; and, after having /ounded a city which will 
*' be the moft powerful and glorious in the world, 
** return to heaven, from whence we came. Fare- 
" wel then, and go, tell the Romans, that, by the 
*' exercifc of temperance and fortitude, they fliall. 
** attain the higheft pitch of human greatnels j and I 

* A defeendantvf Julus or Afcanius. 

«« the 
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^ tliie god Quit intjs wUl ever be propkiouff to you^^ 
This, by the chara<^er and oath of the relator, gain* 
ed credit with the Romans, who were caught with 
the enthniiafm, as if they had been aftuaUy infpired; 
and, far from contradicting what they had heard, v 
bade adieu to all their fiifpicions of the nobiKty, 
united in the deifying of Quirinus, and addreffed 
dkeir devotions to him* This is very like the Gre- 
cian fables concernidag Arifteas the Proconnefian, 
and Cleomedes the Aflypalenfian* For Arifieaa, as* 
they tell us, expired in a fuller's fhop ; and when 
his firiends came to take away the body, it could not 
be found- Soon after, fome peribns. coming in front 
a journey, faid, they met Arifteas travelling towards 
Croton* As for Cleoknedes, their accouaat of hint 
is, that he was a man of gigantic iize andftrength ; 
but, bebavmg in a foolifh and frantic manner, he 
was guilty of many ads of violence. At laft he 
went into a fchool, where he ftruck the pillar that 
fupported the roof with his fift, and broke it afun- 
dGTy fothat the roof fell in and deftroyed the chil- 
dren. Purfued for this,, he took refuge in a great 
^heil, and having ihut the lid upon him, he held it 
down fo iaft,that many men tc^ether could not force 
it open : when they had cut the cheft in pieces, they 
could not find him^ either dead or alive. Struck 
withi thk ftrange affair, they fent to confult the ora* 
cle at Delphi, and had from the prieftefs this aufwer. 

The race af heroes ends in Cleomedes. 

It is Ufcewife faid, that the body of Alcmena was 
loft, as they were carrying it to the grave, and a ftone 
was feen lying on the bier in its ftead. Many fuch 
improbable tales are told by writers who wanted to , 
deify Beings natxxrally mortal. It is indeed impious 
and illiberal to leave nothing of divinity to virtue : 
but at the fame time,, to unite heaven and earth in 
the fame fubjed, is abfurd. We flxould^ therefore, 

reject 
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l*ejecl fables, when we are poffeffed of uhdeniabk 
truth; for, according to Pindar, 

The body yields to death's all-powerful fummoiis; * 

While the bright image of eternity 
Survives — ' — ■ 

This alone is from the gods: from heaven it 
comes, and to heaven if returns ; not indeed with 
the body; but when it is entirely fet free and feparate 
from the body, when it becomes difengaged from 
every thing fenfual and unholy. For, in the language 
of Heraclitus, the pure foul * is of fuperior excellence, 
darting from the body like a flafti of lightning from a 
cloud ; but the foul that is carnal, and immerfed in: 
fenfe fj like a heavy and dank vapour, with diffi-« 
culty is kindled, and afpires. There is therefore 
no occafion, againft nature, to fend the bodies of 
good men to heaven ; but we arc to condude, 
that virtuous fouls, by nature and the divine juf* 
tice, rife from men to heroes, from heroes to genii | 

* This is a very difficult pafTage. The former tranilator, witji 
an unjuftifiable liberty, has turned avryi yxf ^vxn ^^fri otftrn^ A'^iiT'^ 
tuousfoul is pure and unmixed light : which, however excelleht the 
fentiment, as borrowed from the Scripture, where he had found 
that God is lights is by no means the fenfe of the original 

• Dacier has tranllatcd it literally Vameftchcy and remarks tbepro« 
priety of the expreffion,withrefpe6ltothatjpofition of Heraclitus, 
that fire is the firft principle of all things. The French critic went 
upon the fuppofed analogy between fire and dryncfs; but there i«' 
a much more natural and more obvious analogy, which tnay help 
us to the interpretation of this pafTage ; that is, the near relation 
which drynefs has to purity or cleanTinefs : and indeed.we find the 
word infos ufed metaphorically in the latter fenfe-— |i»/>o/ rponot. 

f Milton, in his Comus, ufes the fame comparifon ; for which/ 
however, he is indebted rather to Pl^to than to Plutarch>« 



• the lavifh a^ of (in 



Lets in defilement to the inward parts. 

The foul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and tmbrutes, till Ihe quite loie 

The divine property o£ her firft being. 

Such are thofe thick and gloomy Ihadows damp^ 

Offfeen in chamel vaults and fepulchres, 

l,ingVihg, and fitting by a new-made grave^- 

As loth to leave the body that it lovM, 

And links ilfelf by carnal fenfuality 

To a degeierate and degraded ^Skt^^ ■ ■ ■ - , . 

and 
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and 'at lift, If, as in the myfteries, they be perfeflly 
dcanfed and purified, fhaking off all remains of mor- 
tality^ and all the power of the pafllons, then they 
finally attain, the moft glorious and perfedl happi- 
nefs, and afcend from genii to gods, not by the 
vote of the people, but by the juft and efiablifhed 
order of nature*. 

The furname that Romulus had of Quirinus, fome 
think was given him, as (another) Mars ; others, 
becaufe they called the Roman citizens Quirites ; 
others, again, becaufe the antients gave the name of 
Quiris to the point of a fpear,or to thefpear itfdf ; and 
that of Juno Quiritis to the flatues of Juno, when fhe 
was reprefented leaning on afpear. Moreover, they 
ftUed a certain fpear, which was confecrated in the 
palace. Mars ; and thofe that diftinguilhed themfclves 
in war were rewarded with a fpear. Romulus, then^ 
as a martial or warrior god,, was named Quirinus ; 
and the hill on which his temple ftands, has the name 
of Quirinadis on his account. The day on which he 
difappeared, is c«^led the flight of the people^ and 
noTUB caprotina^ becaufe then they go out of the city 
to offer facrifice at the Goats-Marfli. On this oc- 
cafion they pronounce aloud fome of their proper 
names, Marcus and Caius for inftance, reprefenting 
the.flight that then happened, and their calling upon 
one another, amidft the terror and confufion.' Others, 
however, are of opinion, that this is not a repre- 
fentation of flighty but of hafte and eagernelsj^ de- 
riving the ceremony from this fource : When the 
Gauls, after the taking of Rome, were driven out by . 
CamiUus, and the city thus weakened did not eafily 
recover itfelf, many of the Latins, under the conduft 

• Hefiod was the firit who diftinguiflied thofe foiir natures, 
men, heroes, genii, and gods. Hefaw^room, itfeetns, for perpe** 
tual progrellion and improvement in a ftate of immortality. And 
when the heathens tell us, that before the lail degree, that of di- 
vinity, is reached, thofe beings are liable to be repliinged into their 
primitiTe ftate of darknefs, one would imagine they had hear4 
ibmething of the fallen ai3gels» .... . . 

of 
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of Lmu« Pofthumius, marched againft it. This 
army fitting down before Rome, a nerald was fent 
to fignify, that the Latins were defirous to renew 
their old alliance and affinity, which was now de-- 
dining, by new inter-marriages. If, therefore, they 
would fend them a good number of their virgins and 
widows, peace and friendlhip fliould be eftabliihed 
between th^m, as it was before with the Sabines on 
thd: like oecafion. When the Romans heard this^ 
though they were afraid of war, yet they looked 
^pon the giving up of their women as not at all more 
digible than captivity. While they were in this 
fuq)enfe, a fervant-maid, named Philotis, or, ac- 
cording to others, Tutola, advifed them to do nei- 
ther, but by a ftratagem, which flbe had thought of, 
to ?void both the war and the giving of hoftages. 
The ftratagem was, to drefs Philotis herfelf,and other 
handfome female flaves, in goodattire,and fend them^ 
inftead of free-born virgins, to the enemy. Then 
in the night, Philotis was to light up a torch (as 
a fignal) for the Romans to attack the enemy^ 
and difpatch them in their fleep. The Latins were 
fetisfied,, and the fcheme put in practice. For ac-*- 
cordingiy Phflotis did fet up a torch' on a wild fig- 
tree, fcreeningit behind with curtains and cover- 
lets from the fight of the enemy, whilft i^t was vifible 
to the Romans. As foon as they behdd it, they fet 
out in great hafte, often calling upon each other at 
the gates to be expeditious. Then they fdl upon the 
Latins, who expcaed nothing lefs^ and cut theni in 
pieces. Hence this feaft, in memory of the viAory- 
The day was called Nona Caprotina^ on account 'of 
the wild Jtg'treey in the Roman tongue caprif^iu* 
The women are cntert^ed in the fields in booths 
made of the branches of the fig-tree : and the fervant- 
maids in cooipames ran about and play \ afterwards 
they come to blows and throw ftones at one another, 

. in remembrance of their then aflifi:ing and Handing 
by the Romans in the battle^ The& particulars are 

^^' admitted 
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fidmitted but by few hiftorians Indeed, their call- 
ing upon each other's names in the day-time, and 
their walking in proceffion to the Goats* -marjh *> 
like perfons that were going to a iacrifice, feems 
rather to be placed to the former account : though 
poflibly both thefe events might happen, in diftant 
periods, on the fame day. Romulus is i^d to have 
been \ fifty-four years of age, and in the thirty- 
eighth (^ his reign, when be was taken from the 
world* 

* Inftead of Us tm duXarrar, the reading in Bryants text, 
^hich has no tolerable fenfe, an anonymous copy gives us (u<mf 
ix^ptkafyt. And that io/acrifice^ or rather to^ offer vp prayers at 
afacrifice^ is one fenfe of aXaiXei^Hfy appears nrom the fchoJiaft 
on Sophocles*s ^raehinia^ where he explains aXoLkovyms by rms 
»r< rtn ^va-tuw ivx»fS' This fignification we fuppofe it gained from 
the loud accent in which thofe prayers were feid or fung. ' 

fDionviius of Halicarnafllis, (and indeed Plutarch himfelf, 
in the beginning of the life of Noma ) fays, that Romulus left the 
world in the tmrty-feveotfa year after the foundation of Rome. 
But perhaps thofe twohifioriansmay be reconciled as to the aee he 
died at. For Plutarch fays, he was then full fifty-four years of age^ 
and Dionyiius that he was in his fifty-fifth year. 
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ROMULUS AND THESEUS 

COMPARED. 



THIS is' all 1 tavd met with that defcrves td 
be related concerning Romulus and Thefeus* 
AAdi to come to the comparifon*, firft, it appears, 
that Thefeiis was inclined to great enterprifes, by 
his own proper choice, and compelled by no necef- 
;fity, fince he might have reigned in peace at Troe- 
zene, over a kingdom by no means contemptible, 
which would have fallen to him by ftrcceffion: 
Whereas Romulus, in order to' avoid prefent flavery 
arid impending puniflimeht, became valiant (as 
Plato expreffes it/ through fear, and was driven, by 
the terror of extreme fufferings, to arduous atteqipts,. 
Befides, the greateft aftion of Romulus was the 
killing of one tyrant in Alba : But the firft exploits 
of Thefeus, performed occaJSonally, and by way 
of prelude only, were thofe of deftroying Sciron, 
Sinnis, Procuftes, and the Club-bearer i by whofe 

• Nothing can be more excellent than thcfe parallels of 
Plutarch. He weighs the virtues and vices of men in To juft a 
balance, and puts i'o true an eflimate on their good and bad quali- 
ties, that the reader cannot attend to them without infinite advan- 
tage. 
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puniihment and death he delivered Greece ftom fe« 
vera! cruel tyranjs, before they, for whofe prefer- 
vation he was labouring, knew him. Moreover, he 
might have gone fafely to Athens by fea, without 
any danger from robbers ; but Romulus could havo 
no fecurity, while Amulius lived. This diflference 
is evident. Thefeus, when unmolefted himfelf, 
went forth to refcue others from their oppreflbrs. 
On the other hand, Romulus and his brother, while 
they were uninjured by the tyrant themfelves, 
quietly fuffcred him to exercife his cruelties. And> 
if it was a great thing for Romulus to be wounded 
in the batde with the Sabines, to kill Acron, and 
to conquer many other enemies, we may fct againft 
thefe diftindioBs the battle with the .Centaurs, and 
the war with the Amazons. 

But as to Thefeus's enterprize with refpeft to the 
Cretan tribute, when he voluntarily offered to go 
among the young men and virgins, whether he was 
to exped to be food for ifome wild beaft, or to be 
lacrificed at Androgeus's tomb, or, which is the 
lighteft of all the evils faid to be prepared for him> 
to fubmit to a vile and diflionourable flavery, it is 
not eafy to exprefs his courage and magnanimity, his 
regard for juftice and the public good, and his love 
of glory and of virtue* On this occafion, it appears 
to me, that the philofophers have not ill defined love 
to be * ^1 remedy provided by the gods for thefafety and 
prefervation of youth. For Ariadne's love feems to 
have been the work of fome god, who defigned by 
that means to preferve this great man. Nor Ihould 
we blame her tor her paflion^ but rather wonder that 
all were not alike affefted towards him. Andif flie 
alone was fenfible of that tendernefs, I may juftly 
pronounce her worthy the -f- love of a god, as Ihe 

fliewed 

• Plde Plat. Convh. 

t Plutarch here enters'into the notion of Socrates, who teaches, 
that it is the love of virtue and real excellence which alone c»n 
unite us to the Supreme Being. But though this maxim is good« 
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ihewed fa great a iiegard for virtue and excdience 
in her attachment to 10 worthy a man. 

Both Thefeus and Romulus' were born with poli- 
tical taknts ; yet neither of them prcferved the pro- 
per charaftcr of a king,, but deviated from the due 
tnediuniy the one erring on the fide of democracy, 
the o^ber, on that of abfoiute power, according to 
their d^rent tcmperis. For a prince*s firft concern 
ii to preferve the government itfelf : and this is ef- 
feded, no lefs by avoiding whatever is improper^ 
than by cultivating what is fuitable to his dignityv 
He wh& gives up t^r extends his authority ^ continues not 
u prince or a king^ hut degenerates into a republican or a^ 
4yrant^ and thus iricurs either the hatred or contempt 
of his fubjefts. The former feems to be the error 
of a mild and himianc difpofition, the latter, of 
lelff-love and feverity, 

. If, then, the calamities otf" mankind are not to be 
entirely attributed to fortune, but we are to feek the 
caufe in their different manners and paflions, here 
wefliall find, that unreafonable anger, with quick 
and unadvifed refentment, is to be imputed both to 
Romulus in the cafe of his brother, and to Thefeus 
in that of his fon.^ But, if we confider whence their 
anger took its rife, the latter feems the more excufe- 
able, from the greater caufe he had for refentment, 
'as yielding to the heavier blow. For, as the difpute 
began when Romulus was in cool * confultatidn 
for the common good, one would think he could 
pot prefently have given way to fuch a palfion : 

ft is not applicable to Ariadne* For, wkere is the virtue of that 
prince&y who fell m love with a ilranger at firft fight, and haftened 
to the completton of berwiihes, through the ruin of her kindred 
and her country? 

♦ Plutarch docs not feem to have had a juft idea of the conteft be- 
tween Romulus and Remus. The two brothers were not fo foli- 
citous about theiituation of their new city, as which of them fh«uifi 
have the comoUiad in it, when it was builtk 

Whereas 
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"Whereas Thrfeus was urged againft his fon, by 
emotions which few men have been able to with- 
ftand, proceeding from love, jealonfy, and the 
faMc fuggeftions of his wife. What is more, the 
anger of Romulus difcharged itfelf in an a<^ion of 
moft unfortunate confequence ; but that of The- 
feus proceeded no farther than word^, reproaches, 
and imprecations, the ufual revenge of old mcHi^ 
The reft of the young man's mifery appears to have 
been owing to fortune. Thus far Thefeus feems to. 
dcferve the preference. 

But Romulus has, in the firft place, this great 
advantage, that he rofe to diftinftion from very imall 
beginnings^ For the two brothers were reputed 
flaves and fons of herdfmen ; and yet before they 
attained to liberty themfelves, they beftowed it on 
almoft all the Latms; gaining at once the moft glo^ 
rious tides, as deftroyers of their enemies, deliverers 
of their kindred, kings of nations, and founders of 
cities,^ not tranfplanters, as Thefeus was, who filled 
indeed one city with people, but it was by ruining 
many others which bore the names of ancient kings 
and heroes. And Romulus afterwards effefted thq 
fame, when he compelled his enemies. to demolilh 
their habitations, and incorporate with their cour 
querors. He had not, however, a city ready built^ 
to enlarge, or to tranfplant inhabitants to from other 
towns, but he created one, gaining to himfelf lands, 
a country, a kingdom, chUdren, wives, alliances) 
and this without deftroying or ruining any one. 
On the contrary, he was a great benefactor to perr 
fons who, having neither houfe nor habitation, wiU 
lingly became his citizens and people. He did not, 
indeed, like Thefeus, deftroy robbers and ruffians, 
but he fubdued nations, took cities, and triumphed 
over king9 and generals. 
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As for the fate of Remus, it is doubtful by what 
hand he fell; moft writers afcribing it to others, 
and not to Romulus. But, in the face of all the 
world, he faved his mother from defl:ru(9ion, and 
placed his grandfather, who lived in mean and dis- 
honourable fubjeftioh, upon the throne of iEneas : 
moreover, he voluntarily did him many kind offices, 
. but never ihjured him, not even inadvertently. On 
the other hand, I think, Thefeus, in forgetting or 
neglefting the command about the fail, can fcarcely, 
by any excufes, or before the mildeft judges, avoid 
the imputation of parricide. Senfible how difficult 
the defence of this affair would be to thofe "who 
fliould attempt it, a certain Athenian writer feigns, 
that, when the fliip approached, iEgeus ran in great 
hafte to the citadel for the better view of it, and, 
miffing his ftep, fell down ; as if he were deftitute 
of fervants, or went, in whatever hurry, unattended 
to the fea. 

Moreover, Tliefeus's rapes and offences, with 
relpeft to women, admit of no plaufible excufe ; 
becaufe, in the firft place, they were committed 
often ; for he carried off Ariadne, Antiope, and 
Anaxo the Troezenian j after the reft, Helen ; 
though fbe was a girl not yet come to maturity, and 
he fo far advanced in years, that it was time for him 
to think no more even of lawful marriage. The next 
aggravation is the caufe ; for the daughters of the 
Troezenians, the Lacedaemonians, and the Amazons, 
were not more fit to bring children, than thofe of 
the Athenians fprung from Ereftheus and Cecrops, 
Thefe things, therefore, are liable to the fufpicion 
of a wanton and licentious appetite. On the other 
hand, Romulus, having carried off at once almoft 
eight hundred women, did not take them all, but 
only Herfilia, as it is faid, for himfelf, and diilri- 
buted the reft among the moft refpeftable citizens* 
And afterwards, by the honourable and affeftionate 

treat* 
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treatment he procured them, he turned that injury 
and violence into a glorious exploit, performed with 
a political view to the good of fpciety. Thus he 
united and cemented the two natrons together, and 
opened a fource of future kindnefs, and of additional 
power. Time bears wttnefe to the conjugal mo- 
defty, tendernefe, and fidelity, which he cftabliihed ; 
for during two hundred and thirty years no man at- 
tempted to leave his wife, nqr any woman her huf- 
band;. * And, as the very curious among the Greeks 
can tell you, who was the firft perfon that killed his 
father or mother, fo all the Romans know, that 
Spurius -f- Carvilius was the firft that divorced hisf 
wife, ^edging her barrennefs. The immediate ef- 
fects, as well as length of time, atteft what I have 
faid. For the two kings fliared the kingdom, land 
the two nations came under the fame governmexltp 
by means of thefe alliances. But the marriages of 
Thefeus procured the Athenians no friendlhip with 
any other ftate ; on the contrary, enmity, wars, the 
deftruftion of their citizens, and at laft the lofs of 
Aphidnae ; which, only through the compaffion of 
the enemy, whom the inhabitants fupplicated and 
honoured like gods, efcaped the fate tnat befel Troy 
by means of Paris. However^ the mother of The- 
feus, deferted and given up by her fon, was not only 
in danger of, but really did fuffer, the misfortunes of 
Hecuba, if her captivity be not a fiftion, as a great 
deal befides xttaiY very well be. As to the ftories we 

* Thefe nun^bers arc -yvrong in Plutarch ; for Dionysus of 
HalicamaCus marks the time -with great exai^nefs, acquainting 
us, that it y/SLS 520 years after the building of Rome, in the con* 
ifulatfe of M. Pomponius Math© and C. Papirius Maffo,^ 

t Carvilius made oath before the cenfoj;s, that he had the beft 
regard for his wife, and that it was folely in compliance with 
the facred engagement of marriage, the defign of which was to 
have children, that he divorced her. But this did not hinder 
his character from being ever after odious to the people, who 
ihought he had fet a very pernicious example. 
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have concerning both^ of a fupernatural kind, the 
difference is great. For Romuliis was prcfcrvcd by 
the fignal favour of heaven ; but, as the oracle 
which commanded -ffigcus not to approach any wo-* 
tnan in a foreign country, was not obferved, the 
birth of Thefeus appears to have? been miacccptabl^ 
to th^ gods^ 
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LYCURGUS *. 



OF Lycurgus, the lawgiver, we have nothing to 
relate that is certain and uncontroverted. For 
there are different accounts of his birth, his travels^ 
his death, and efpecially of the laws and form of 
government which he eftabliihed. But leaft of all 
are the times agreed upon in which this great man 
lived. For fome fay he flouriflied at the lame time 
with t Iphitus, and joined with him in fettling the 

ceimtion 

* The life of Lycurgus was the firft which Plutarch pablifhed, 
as he himfelf obferves in the life of Thefeus. He ieems to havo 
had a ilroog attachment to the Spartans and their cuftomsy a«. 
Xenophon JiKewife had. For, befidc this life, and thofe of fevcral 
other Spartan cldefs, we have a treatife of his on the laws and 
cuiloms of the Lacedaemonians, and another of Laconic Apoph-< 
thegms. He makes Lycurgus in all things a perfect hero, and 
alledges his behaviour as a proof, that the wife man, fo oftea 
defcnbed by the philofophcrs, was not a mere ideal character tin- 
attainable by human nature. It is certain, however, that the en- 
comiums bellowed upon him and his laws by the Delphic oracle^ 
were merely a contrivance between the Pythonefs and himfelf ; 
and fome of his laws, for instance, that concerning the women, 
were exceptionable. 

t Iphitus, king of Elis, is faid to have iniUtoted, or rather 
rcflored, the Olympic games, 108 years before what is com* 
monly reckoned the firft Olympiad, which Commenced in the 
year before Chrift 7769 or, as fome will have it, 774, and bore 
the name of G>r(eba8, as the following Olympiads did thofe of 
other vidors. 

Iphitus began with offering a facrifice to Hercules, whom the. 
Eleans believed to have been upon fome account exafperated 
againfl them. He nes^t ordered the Olympic games, the difcon- 

tinuance 
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ceffation of arms during the Olympic games. Among 
thefe is Ariftotle the |3iilofopher, who alledges for 
proof an Olympic quoit, on which was preferved 
the infcription of Lycurgus's name. But others 
who, with Eratollhenes and ApoUodorus, compute 
the time by the * fucceffians of the Spartan kings, 
place him much earlier than the firft Olympiad. 
Timecus, however, fuppofes that, as there were 
two Lycurgus's in Sparta at diflbrent times, the 
adions of both are afcribed to one, on account ef 
his particular renown ; and that the more ancient of 
them lived not long after Homer : Nay, fome fay 
he had fccn him. Xcnophon, too, confirms the 
opinion of his antiquity, when he makes him co- 
temporary with the Hcraclidae. It is true, the lateft 
of the Lacedaemonian kings were of the lineage of 
the Heraclidac ; but Xenophon f there feems to 
{pcdk of the firft and more immediate defcendants of 
Hercules,. As thehiftoTy of thofe times is thus in- 
yolved, in relating tiie circumftances of Lycurgus's 

iihuance of which was faid to ha^e cauled a peftilenre, to be pro- 
claimed all over Greece, with a promife of free admiflion to all 
comers, and fixed the time for the celebration of them— He 
likewife took upon himfelf to be fole prefident and judge of 
thofe games, a privilege which the Pifeans had often difputed with 
hh predecefibrs, and which continued to his defcendants, as long ; 
as the regal. dignity fubfifted. After this, the people appointed 
two prefidents, which in time increafed to ten, and at length to 
twelve. 

• ^ Strabo fays, that LycUrgus, the law-giver, certainly lived ia 
the fifth generation after Althemenes, who led a colony into Crete. 
Tiiis Althemenes was the foh of Cifliis who -founded Argos,at the 
fame time that Patrocles, Lycurgus's anceftor in the fifth degree^ 
faid the foundation^ of Sparta. So that Lycurgus flourillied S>me 
ftort time after Solomon, about 900 years before the Chrirtiaa 
aera. 

t This.paflage is in Xenophon's excellent treatife concerning 
the rejpublic of Sparta, from which 3'lutarch has taken the beft 
part of this life. 

life. 
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life, we (hall endeavour to feleft fuch as are leaft 
controverted, and follow authors of the greateft 
credit. 

Simotiides the poet tells us, that Prytanis, not 
Eunomus, was father to Lycurgus. But moft wri- 
ters give us the genealogy of Lycurgus and Euno- 
mus in a different manner; for, according to them. 
Soils was the fon of Patrocles, and grandlon of Ari- 
ftodemus : Eurytion the fon of Sous, Prytanis of 
Eurytion, and Eunomus of Prytanis ; to this Euno- 
mus was born Polydeftes, by a former wife, and 
by a fecond, named Dianaffa, Lycurgus. Euty- 
chidas, however, fays Lycurgus was the fixth from 
Patrocles, and the eleventh from Hercules. The 
moft diftinguilhed of his anceftors was Soils, under 
whom the Lacedaemonians made the Helotes ♦ their 
flaves, and gained an extenfive traft of land from 
the Arcadians. Of this Soire it . is related, that, 
being befieged by the Clitorians in a difficult poft 
where there was no water, he agreed to give up all 
his conquefts, provided that himfelf and all his 
^rmy fliould drink of the neighbouring fpring. 
When thefe conditions were fworn to, he affembled 
his forces, and offered his kingdom to the man that 
would forbear drinking ; not one of them, how- 
ever, could deny himfelf, but they all drank. Then 
Soils went down to the fpring himfelf, and having 
only fprinkled his face in iight of the enemy, he 
marched off, and ftill held the country, becaufe all 
had not drank. Yet, though he was highly ho- 
noured for this, the family had not their name from" 

* The Hclotfs, or Tlotes, were inhabitants of Helos, a tiia*^ 
f itime town of Laconia. The Lacedaemonians having conquer- 
ed and made (laves of them, called not only them, but all the 
other {laves they happened to have, by the name of Helotes. it 
IS certain, however, that the defcendants of the original Hcktes^ 
though they were extremely ill treated, and fome of them aflaf* 
finated^ iubfilled many as^es in Laconia. 

bim^ 
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him, but from his fon were called * Eurytionida :■ 
and this, becaufe Eurytion feems to be the firft who, 
relaxed the ftridnefs of kingly government, in- 
dining to the intereft of the people, and ingratiating 
himfdf with them. Upon this relaxation, their 
encroachments increafed, and the fucceeding kings, 
either becoming odious, treating them with greater 
rigour, or elfe giving way through weaknefs, or in 
hopes of favour, for a long time anarchy and con« 
fufion prevailed in Sparta: by which one of its 
kings, the father of Lycurgus,loft his life. For 
whUe he was- endeavouring to part fomc perfons 
who were concerned in a fray, he received a wounc} 
by a kitchen knife, of which he died, leaving the 
kingdom to his eldeft fon Pdydedes. 

But he, too, dying foon after, the general voice 
gave it for Lycurgus to afcend the throne ; and he 
-aftuaily did fo, till it appeared that his brother's 
widow was pregnant. As foon as he perceived 
this, he declared that the kingdom belonged to her 
iffue, provided it were male, and he kept the ad» 
minijftration in his hands, only as his guardian, 
Thishediduith the title of Prodicos^ whicntheLa^r 
cedaemonians give to the guardians of infant kings* 
Soon after, the queen made him a private overture, 

* It may be proper here to give the reader a (hart view of the 
regal government of Lacedaemon, under, the Herctilean line. 
The Heraclidsc having drivcii out Tifamcnes, the fon of Oi:eftes^ 
Euryfthenes and Procles, the fonB of Arillodemus, reigned in 
that kingdom. Under them the government took a new form, 
and, iaftcad of one fovereign, became fubjeft to two. Theie 
two brothers did not divide the kingdom between them* neither 
did they agree to reiga aJternalely, but they refolved to ^overji 
jointly, and with equal power and authority. What is fur- 
prifing is, that, notwitbftanding their mutual jealoiify, this diar* 
chy did not end with thefe two brothers, but continued under 
a fucoeffion of thirty princes of the line of fiuryftbenes, an4 
twenty-feven of tbat of Procles. Euryfthenes was fucceeded by 
his fan Agis> from whom all the defcendants of tbat line were. 
Airnamed Apd^% as the other line took the name of EwytionU^^ 
frorn Eurytion, the grandfou.gf Proclcs, fatrOclcs, or rrotocles, 
f ACSAN. Strab. fe* ^/. 
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that (he would deftroy her child, npon condition 
that he would marry her, when King of Sparta. 
Though hedetefted her wickednefs, he faid nothing 
againft the prc^crfal^ but, pretending to approve it, 
charged her not to take any drugs to procure an 
abortion, left flie fliould endanger her own health or 
KFe ; for he would take care that the child, as foon 
as born, fliould be deftroyed. Thus he artfully. 
drew on the woman to her full time, and, when he 
heard flie was in labour, he fent perfons to attend 
and watch her delivery, with orders, if it were a girl, 
to give it to the women, but if a iDoy, to bring it 
to him, in whatever bufinefs he might be engaged. 
It happened that he was at fupper with tht magi- 
ftrates when flie was delivered of a boy, and his 
fervants, who were prefent, carried the child to him. 
When he received it, he is reported to have faid to 
the company, Spartans^ fee here your new-born king. 
He then laid hinfi do\\Ti upon the chair of ftate, and 
harned him Charilaus, becaufe of the joy and ad- 
miration of his magnanimity and juftice tefl:ified by 
all prefent. Thus the reign of Lycurgus lafted only 
eight months. But the citizens had a great venera- 
tion for him on other accounts, and there were more 
that paid him their attentions, and were ready to 
execute his commands, out of regard to his virtues, 
than thofe that obeyed him as guardian to the king^ 
and dire(9:or of the adminiftration. There were not, 
however, wanting thofe that envied him, and op- 
pakd Jiis advancement, as too higlufor fo young a 
man ; particularly the relations and friends of the 
queen-iBother, who feemed to have been treated with 
contempt. Her brother Leonidas, one day, boldly 
attacked him with virulent language, and fcrupied 
ncrt to tell him, that he was well afliired he would 
ibon be king; thus preparing fulpicions and matter 
of accufation againft Lycurgus, in cafe any accident 
fliould befall the king. Infinuations of the fame 
kind were likewife fpread by the queen-mother. 

Moved 
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Moved with this ill treatment, and fearing fomd 
dark defign, he determined to get clear of all fui* 
picion by travelling into other countries, till his 
nephew fliould be grown up, and have a fon to 
fucceed him in the kingdom. 

He fet faily therefore^ and lahded in Crete. 
There having obferVed the forms of government, 
and converfed with the moft illuftrious perfonages, 
he was ftruck with admiration of fome of their laws, 
and refolvcd at his return to make ufe of them in 
Sparta* e Some others he rejefted. Among the 
frienc^ he gained in Crete, was t Thales, with 
whom he had intereft enough to perfu,ade him to go 
and fettle at Sparta* Thales was famed for his 
wifdom and political abilities \ he was withal a lyric 
poet, whOi under colour of exerciling his art, per^ 
formed as great things as the moft .excellent law- 
giversv For his odes were jfo many perfuafives to 
obedience and imanimity, as^ by means of melody 
.and numbers, they had great grace and power, they 
foftened infenfibly the manners of the audience, 
drew them off from tlie animofities which then pre- 
vailed, and united them in zeal for e3CcellenGe and 
virtue. So that, in fome meafure, he prepared th^ 
way for Lycurgus towards tlie inftrudion of the 

* The moft ancient writers, as EpTiorus,Cairiflhenes, Ariftotle^ 
and Plato, are of opinion, that Lycurgus adopted many things 
in the Cretan polity. But Polybias will have it, that they are 
ail miflaken. " At Sparta,*' fays he, (in his 6th book) •' the 
"lands are equally divided among all the citizens ; wealth is 
** baniflied ; the crown is hereditary ; whereas in Crete the 
•* contrary obtains.** But this does not prove that Lycurorus 
might not take, fome good laws and ufages from Crete, and 
leave what he thought defcdfcive. There is, indeed, fo great a 
conformity between the laws of Lycurgus and thofe of Minos, 
t^hat we mud believe with Strabo, that thefe wer^ the foundation . 
of the other. 

t This Thales, .who was a poet and mufician, muft be di(lin« 
gui(hcd from Thales the Milelian, who was one of tlie feven 
wife men of Greece.. The poet lived 250 years before the phi- 
lofopher. 

Spartans. 
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Spartans. From Crete, LycuTgus piSod to Afia^ 
defirous, as is faid, to compare die * Ionian expencc 
and luxury with the Cretaa frugality and hard diet^ 
fo as to judge what eflfed each had on their fcveral 
manners and governments ; juft as phyfici2Uis com* 
pare bodies that are weak and fickly with the healthy 
and robuft. There alfo probably -f- he met m ith Ho- 
mer's Poems, which, were preferved by the pofterity 
of Cieophylus. Obferving that many moral fen*, 
tenoes, ' and much political knowledge, were inter- 
fnixed with his ftories, which had an irrcfiftihle 
charm, he coUeded them into one body, and tran- 
fcribed them with pleafure, in order to take them 
home with him. For his glorious poetry was not 
yet fully known in Greece ; only fome particular 
pieces* were in a few hands, as they happened to be 
difperfed. Lycurgus was the.firft that made them 
generally known. The Egyptians likewife fuppofe 
that he vifitcd them ; aad as of all their inftitudons 
he was moft plealed with their X diftinguifliiiig the 
military men from the reft of the people ; he took 
the fame method at Sparta, and by feparating from 
thefe the mechanics and artificers, he rendered the 
conftitution more noble and more of a piece. This 

♦ The lonia'n&fent a colony from 'Attica into Alia Minor, about 
1050 years before the Chriflian acrav and 150 before Lye ui*gus- 
And though they might not be greatly degenerated in fo flioit a 
time, yet our lawgiver could judge of the cifefl which the cliuiate 
and Afiatic plenty had upon them. 

t He adds pra5a%, u^ sotasv^ becaufe fome Greek authors have 
affirmed that Xycurgus. faw Homer himfelf, who was at that time 
at Chios, But Plutarch^s opinion is more to be relied on. Ho- 
mer died before Lycurgus was born. Before the time of Lycur- 
gus, they had oothing in Greece of Homer but fome detached. 
pieces, which were feverally named from the different fubje(^^ 
treated of in theni; fuch as the valour of Diomede^ HeSlurs ratu 
fumy and the like. 

{ The ancient Egyptians kept not only the priefts and mili- 
tary men, who conlift^d chiefly of the nobility, dillin^t from the 
reil of the people ; but the other employments, *viz, thofe of 
herdfmen, (liepKerds, merchants, interpreters, and feamen, de- 
fcciided in pariicuiar tribes frojn father to fon. 

affertioa 
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aflertion of the Egyptians is confirmed by fome cMf 
the Greek writers. But wc know of no one, ex* 
cept Ariftocrates, £bn of Hlpparchus, and a Spar^ 
tan, who has affirmed that he went to Lybia and 
Spain, and in his Indian estcurfions converied with 
the Gymnofophijls *. 

The Lacedaemonians found the wAht of Lycur* 
rus when abfent, and lent many embaffies to intreat 
him to return. For they perceived that their kings 
had barely the title and outward appendages of 
royalty, but in nothing clfe differed from the mul* 
titude; whereas Lycurgus had abifities from nature 
to guide the meafures of government, and powers 
of perfiiafLon, that drew the hearts of men to him* 
The kings, however, were confulted about iis re* 
turn, and they hoped that in his prefence they ihould 
experience lefs infoience amongft the people* Re« 
turning then to a city thus difpofed, he immediately 
applied himielf to alter the whole frame c^ the con*" 
iUtution ; feniible that a partial change, 2uid the ini^ 
trodudng of fome new laws, would be of no fort 
of advantage, but, as in the cafe of a body difeafed 
and full of bad humours, who& temperament is to 
be correded and new^formed by medicines, it was 
neceffary to begin a new regimen* With ,thefe 
fentiments he went to Delphi, and when he had 
oflfered facrifice and confulted the t god, he re* 

turned 

• Indian priefts andphilofophers, who went almoft naked) 
and lived in woods. The Brachmans were one of their fe6l:s. 
They had a great averiion to idienefe. Apuleius tells us; every 
pupil of theirs was obliged to eive account every day of fome 
good he had done, either by meditation or a6^ion, before he was 
admitted to fit down, to dinner. So thoroughly were they pcr- 
fuaded of the tranCnigration of the foul, and a happy one for 
themfelves, that they iifed to commit themfelves to the flames^ 
when ihcy had lived to fatiety, or were appreheniive of any mif- 
fortune. But we are afraid it was vani^ that induced one of 
them to burn himfclf before Alexander the Great^ and another 
to do the fame before Auguftus Caefar. 

f As Minos had peifuaded the Cretans, that his hws were 
delivered to him from Jupiter, fo Lycurgus, his imitator, was 
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iulrned with that celebrated oracle, in which the 
prieftefe called him, Beloved of the gods, and rather 
a god than a man* As to his requeft, that he might 
ena6i: good laws, (he told him, Apollo had heard hU 
requeji^ andpromifed that the conjiiiution he jhould ejia* ' 
blijh^ would be the moji excellent in the world. Thus 
Encouraged, he appUed to the nobility, and defired 
them to put their hands to the work ; addrefling 
himfelf privately at firft to his friends, and after- 
wards, by degrees, trying the difpofition of others, 
and preparing them to concur in the bufinefii. 
When matters were ripe, he ordered thirty of the 
principal citizens to appear armed in the market- 
place by break of day, to ftrike terror into fuch as 
might defire to oppofe him. Hermippus has given 
us the names of twenty of the moil eminent of 
them; but he that liad the greateft (hare in the whole 
cnterprize, and gave Lycurgus the beft affiftance in 
the eftabliflung of his laws, was called Arithmiades. 
tJpon the nrft alarm. King Charilaus, apprehending 
it to be a defign againft his perfon, took refuge in 
the Chalcioicos *. But he was foon fatisfied, and 
accepted of their oath. Nay, fo far Svora being 
pbftinate, he joined in the undertaking. Indeed, he 
was fo remarkable for the gentlenefs of his difpo- 
fition, that Archelaus, his partner in the throne, is 
reported to have faid to fome that were praifing thq 
young king, Tes^ Charilaus is a good man^ to.be fure^ 
who cannot Jind in his heart to puntjfh the bad. Among 

willing to make xht Spartans believe that he did every thing by 
the dir^ftion of Apollo. Other legiflators have found it very con- 
venient to propagate an opinion, that their inftitutions were from 
the gods. For that felf-love in human nature, which would but 
ill have borne with the fuperiority of genius that nmufl have been 
acknowledged in an unaflifted lawgiver, found an eafe and fatis- 
fadtion in admitting his -new regulations, when they were faid tp 
come from Heaven. 

* That is, the brazen temple. It was Handing in the time of 
Paufanias, who lived in the reign of Marcus Antoninus, 
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the many newinftitutions of Lycurgus, the firft and 
xnoft important was that of zfenate ; which fliaring, 
as Plato '* fays, in the power of the kings> too im- 
perious and unreftrained before, and having equal 
authority with them, was the means of keeping 
them within the bounds of moderation, and highly 
contributed to the prefervation of the ftate. For 
before it had been veering and unfettled, fometimes 
inclining to arbitrary power, and fometimes towards 
a pure democracy ; but this eftablifhment of a fe- 
nate, an intermediate body, like ballaft, kept it in 
a juft equilibrium, and put it in a fafe pofture : the 
twenty^ight fenators adhering to the kingSy whenever 
they Jaw the people too encroaching^ and^ on the other 
handy fupporting the people ^ when the kings attempted 
to make them/elves ahfohite^ This, according to Ari- 
ftotlc, was the number of fenators fixed upon, be^ 
caufe two of the thirty aiTociates of Lycurgus de- 

* The pafTage to which Phitarch refers, is in*PIato's third 
book of la^ws^ where he is examining into the caufes of the down- 
ibl of ilateSi An Athenian is introduced thus fpeaking to a La- 
cedaemonian : " Some god, 1 believe, in his c^e for your ftate, 
** and in his forefight of what would happen, has given you two 
♦* kings of the fame famil}', in order that, reigning jointly, they 
** might govern with the more moderation, aiid Sparta cxpe- 
** rience &e greater tranquillity. After this, when the regal au- 
•* thority was grown again too abfolute and imperious, a divine 
V fpirit, redding in a human nature [i.e, Lycurgus), reduced it 
" within the bounds of equity and moderation, by the wife pro- 
** viiion of a fcnate, whole authority was to be equal to that of 
*f the kings." Aridotle finds fault with this circumfiance in the 
inflitution of the feoate, that the fenators were to continue for 
life ; for as the mind grows old with the body, he thought it un- 
reafonable to put the fortunes of the citizens into the power of 
men who, through age, might become incapable of judging. 
He like wife thought it very unreafonable that they were not made 
accountable for their actions. But for the latter iiicoavenience 
iufficient provifion. feems to have been made afterwards, by the in- 
iftitution of the Ephm% who had it chiefly in charge to defend the 
rights of the people ; and therefore Plato adds, " A third blefCng 
♦* to Sparta was the prince, who 'finding the power of the fenate 
" and the kings too arbitrary and nncontrouled, contrived the au- 
•• thority of the Ephtri as a reltraint upon it^" &c. 

. fcrtcd 
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ftfted the bufinds through fear. But Sphaerus tells 
Us, there were only twenty-eight at firft entrufted 
with the defign. Something, perhaps, there is in 
Its being a perfeft number, formed of fevcn multi« 
plied by four, and withal the firft number after fix, 
that is equal to all its parts. But I rather think, 
juft fo many fenators were created, that, together 
with the two kings, the whole body might confift 
of thirty members. 

He had this inftitution fo much at heart, that he 
obtained from Delphi an oracle in its behalf, called 
Rhetra^ or the decree. . This was couched in very an- 
cient and uncommon terms, which interpreted, ran 
thus : When you ha'Oe built a temple to the Syllanian 
Jupiter^ and the ^ Syllanian Minervaydivided the people 
into tribes and clajfes^ and ejiablijbed a fenate of thirty 
perfonsy including the two kings^ you jhall occajionally 
fummon the people to an ajfembly between Babyce and 
Cnaciony and they Jhall have the determining voice. 
Babyce and Cnadon are now called CEnus : but 
Ariftotle thinks, by Cnacion is meant the river, and 
by Babyce the bridge. Between thefe they held their 
aflembfies, having neither halls, nor any kind of 
building for that purpofe. Thefe things he thought 
of no advantage to their counfds, but rather a dif- 
fervice ; as they diftrafted the attention, and turned 
it upon trifles, on obferving the ftatues and pic- 
tures, the fplendid roofs, and every other theatri- 
cal ornament. The people thus affembled had 
no right to propofe any fubjeft of debate, and were 
only authorifed to ratify or rejed what might 
be propofed to them by the fenate and the kings. 
But becaufe, in procefs of time, the people, by 
additions or retrenchments, changed the terms, 
and perverted the fenfe of the decrees, the 

* As no account can be given of the meaning of the word 
Syllaniau^ it is fuppofed it ihouidbe either read Sellafian, from ScW 
la(ia,a town of Laconia, upon th« Eurotas; or el& Hdhfuan, «9 
nuch as to fay^ the Grecian Jupiter^^ &;c. 
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kings Polydorus and Theopompus inferted in the 
Rheira this claufe : If the people nitempt to corrupt any 
Iqw^ the fenate and chiefs jhall retire. That is, they 
fliallxiiffplve the affembly, and annul the alterations. 
And they found means to perfuade the i^artans that 
this too was ordered by Apollo ; as we learn from 
thcfe verfes of Tyrtxus : 

Te fons of Sparta^ who at Phccbus^ flmne 
Tour humble vows prefer J attentive hear 
The god^s decifion. O^er your beauteous lands 
Two guardian kings ^ a fenate^ and the voice 
Of the concurring people^ l^Jiing laws 
Shall with joint power ejiabliffo. 

Though the government was thus tempered by 
Lycurgus, yet loon after it degenerated into an oli- 
garchy, whofe power w as exercifed with fuch wan- 
tonnefs and violence, that it wanted indeed a bridle, 
as Plato expreffes it. This curb they found in the 
authority of Hm * £//-^^r/, about a hundred and thirty 

years 

'* Herodotus, (lib. i. cap. 65.) andXenophon (Je RepuL Lac.) 
tell us, the Ephori were appointed by Lycurgus himfelf. But 
the account which Plutarch gives us from Arillotle (Polite lib. v.) 
and others, of their being inftituted long after, feems more 
agreeable to reafon. For it is not likely, that Lycurgus, who 
in all things endeavoured to fupport the ariftocracy, and left the 
people only the right of affentmg or dilTenting to what was pro- 
pofed to them, would appoint a kind of tribunes of the people, 
to be mafters as it were both of the kings and the fenate. Some, 
* indeed, fuppofe the Ephori to have been at firft the king's friends, 
to whom they delegated their authority, when they were obliged 
to be in the field. But it is very clear, that they were ejeaed 
by the people out of their own body, and fometimes out of the 
<ery dregs of it ; for the boldell citizen, whoever he was, was 
molt likely to be cholen to this office, which was intended as a 
check on the fenate and the kings. They were five in number, 
like the Sjiinqueviri in the republic of Carthage. They were 
annually elected; and, in order to effect any thing, the unani- 
mous voice of the college was requitite. Their authority, though 
-well dcfigned at firft, came at length to be in a manner bound- 
lefs. They prefidcd in popular . affemblics, collcfted their fuf- 
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years after Lycurgus. Elatus was the firft invefted 
with this dignity, in the reign of Theopoittpus ; 
wh6, when his wife upbraided him, that he would 
leave the regal power to his children lefs than he 
received it, replied, Nay^ but greater^ becaufe more 
lajiing. And in faft, the prerogative, fo ftript of 
all extravagant pretenfions, no longer occafioned 
either envy or danger to its poffeffors. By thefe 
means they efcaped the miferies which befel the 
Meffenian and Argive kings, who would not in the 
leaft relax the feverity of their power in favour of 
the people. Indeed, from nothing more does the 
wifdom and forefight of Lycurgus appear, than froni 
the diforderly governments, and the bad under- 
ftanding that fubfifted between the kings and people 
of Meffena and Argos, neighbouring ftates, and re- 
lated in blood to Sparta. For, as at firft they were 
in all refpefts equal to her, and poffeffed of a better 
country, and yet preferved no lifting happinefs, but, 
through the inifolence of the kings and difobedience 
of the people, were haraffed with perpetual trou- 
bles, they made it very evident, that it was really a 
felicity more than human, a bleffing from heaven to 
the Spartans, to have a legiflator who knewfo wdl 
how to frame and temper their government *• But 
this was an event of a later date. 

A fe- 

frages, declared war, made peace, treated with foreign princes* 
determined the number of forces to be raifcd, appointed the fund* 
to maintain them, and diilributed rewards and punifhments in the 
Jiame of the (late. They likewife held a court of juftice, enquired 
into the conduct of all magiftrates, infpefted into the behaviour 
and education of youth, had a particular jurtfdidion over the 
Hehtes, and, in (hort, by degrees, drew the whole adminiftration 
into their hands. They even went fo far as to put king Agis ta 
death under a form of juftice, and were themfelves at lall killed by 
Cleomenes. 

* Whatever Plutarch might mean by ravrot ^u9 w Jf^ov, it 
is certain that kingly power was aboli&ed in the ftates of Meflena 
and Argos long before the time of Lycurgus the lawgiver, and 
a democracy had taken place in thofc cities. Indeed, thofi^ 
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A fec6nd and bolder political cnterprize of Lycur* 
gus, was a new divifion of the lands. For he found 
a prodigious inequality, the city overcharged with 
many indigent perfons, who had no land, and the 
wealth centered m the hands, of a few. Determined, 
therefore, to root out the evils of infolence, envy,, 
avarice, and luxury, and thofe diftempers of a ftstte 
ftill more inveterate arid fatal, I mean poverty and 
riches, he perfuaded them to cancel all former divi- 
fions of land, and to make new ones, in fuch a 
manner that they might be perfeftly equal in their 
poffeffions and way of living. — Hence, if they were 
ambitious of diftinftion,they might feek it in virtue^ 
as no other difiejrence was left between therft but 
that which arifesfrom the diihonour of bafe addons 
and the praife of good ones. His propo£d was put 
in pra^Uce. He made nine thoufand lots for the 
territory of Sparta, which he diftributed among fo 
many citi9ens,and thirty thoufandfor the inhabitants 
of the reft of Laconia.. But fome fay he made only 
iix thoufand fhares for the city, and that Polydorus 
added three thou£md afterwards : others, that Poly* 
dorus doubled the number appointed by Lycurgus, 
which were only four thoufand five hundred. Each 
lot was capable of producing (one year with another) 
feventy bulhels of grain for each man*, and twelvQ 
for each woman, beudes a quantity of wine and oil in 
proportion. Such a provifion they thought fufficient 
for health and a good habit of body, and they wanted 
nothing more. A ftory goes of our legiflator, that 
fome time after, returning from a journey through 
the fields juft reaped, and feeing the ihodks ftanding 
parallel and equal, he fmi^ed, and faid to fome that 

ftates experienced great internal troubles, not only while under 
the government of kings, but when in the form of common- 
wealths, and never, aftet the time of Lycurgua, made any figure 
equal to Lacedxmon . 

• By a man is meant a mafter of a family, whofe houfehold was 
to ftttmft upoB thefe feventy bafhels. 
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Were by. How like is Laconia to an ijiate newly divided 
amon^ many brothers ! 

After this, he attempted to divide alfo the move- 
ables, in order to take away all appearance of in- 
equality; but he foon perceived that they could not 
bear to have their goods direftly taken from them, 
and therefore took another method, counterworking 
their * avarice by a ftratagem. Firft he flopped thd 
currency of the gold and filver coin, and ordered 
that they fliould make ufe of iron money only: then 
to a great quantity and weight of this he affigned but 
a very fmdl value ; fo that to lay up t ten mina^ a 
whole room was required, and to remove it, nothing 
lefs than a yoke of oxen. When this became cur- 
rent, many kinds of injuftice ceafed in Lacedaemon. 
Who would fteal, or take a bribe, who would 
defraud, or rob, when he could not; conceal the 
booty ; when he could neither be dignified by the 
poffeffion of it, nor, if cut in pieces, be ferved by 
its ufe? for we are told that when hot, they quench- 
ed it in vinegar, to make it brittle and unmdleable, 
and confequently unfit for any other fervice. In the 
next place he excluded unprofitable and fuperfluous 
arts : indeed, if he had not done this, moft of them 
would have fallen of themfelves, when the new mo- 

* ¥ox a long tim€ after Lycurgus^ the Spartans glorioufly op- 
pofcd the growth of avarice : infomuchy that a young man, who 
had bought an cftate at a great advantage^ was called to account 
for it, and ^ fine fet upon him. For, befide the injuftice he 
was guilty of, in buying a thing for lefs than it was worth, they 
judged that he was toocie^roi^s of gain, iinpe his mind was cm* 
J)loyed in getting, at an age when others think of nothing but 
fpending. 

But when the Spartans, no longer fatisfied with their own ter- 
ritories (as Lycurgus had enjoined them to be), came to be en-<^ 
gaged in foreign wars, their .money not being pafTable in other 
countries, they found themCelves obliged to apply to the Per^ 
iians, whofe gold and Hlver dazzled their eyts. And their 
Govetoufnefs grew at length fo in&mous, that it occafioned the 
proverb mentioned by Piato^ One ma^ fee a ^at deal of money car-*^ 
rieJ into Lacsdamon, but one ntverjeei any of it hrou^f out again. 

t 32/. 5i. lOJ'. llerling. 
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ney took place, as the-manufaftures could not be 
difpofed of. Their iron coin would not pafs in the 
reft of Greece, but was ridiculed and defpifed ; fa 
that the Spartans had no means of purchafing any 
foreign or curious wares ; nor did any merchant- 
fliip unlade in their harbours. There were not even 
to be found in all their country either fophifts, wan- 
dering fortune-tellers, keepers of infamous houfes, 
or dealers in gold and filver trinkets, becaufe there 
was no money. Thus luxury, lofing by degrees the 
means that cherilhed and fupporteJd it, died away of 
itfelf : even they who had great poffeflions, had no 
advantage from them, fince they could not be dif- 
played in public, but muft lie ufelefs, in unregarded 
rcpofitories. Hence it was that excellent workman- 
flupwas fhewn in their ufeful and neceffary furniture, 
as beds, chairs and tables ; and the Lacedaemonian 
cup, called cothon^ as Critias informs us, was highly 
valued, particularly in campaigns; for the water 
which muft then of neceflity be drank, though it 
would often otherwife offend the fight, had its mud- 
dinefs concealed by the colour of the cup, and the 
thick part flopping at the delving brim, it came 
clearer to the lips. Of thefe improvements the law- 
giver was the caufe ; for the workmen having no 
more employment in matters of mere curiofity, 
ihewed the excellence of their art in neceffary things. 
Defirous to complete the conqueft of luxury, 
and exterminate the love of riches, he introduced a 
third inftitution, which was wifely and ingenioufly 
contrived. This was the life of * public tables, 

where 

• Xenopbon ittm% to have penetrated farther into the feafon 
of this inftitution thaa any other author, as indeed he had better 
oppcM-tanitj to do ; ihc reft only fky, ^hat this was intended ta 
icprefs luxury; but he very wifely lemarks, that it was alfo 
intended to fervc for a kind of fchoo! of academy, where the 
young were inftrudied by the oki, the former relating the great 
thin^ that had been performed within their memory^ and there- 
by excising the growing gencratjoato diftinguilh themfclves by 
perform9iice9 eojually great. 
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where all were to eat in common of the fame meat, 
and fuch kinds of it as were appointed by law. At 
the fame time they wef e forbidden to eat at home, 
upon expenfive couches and tables, to call in the 
affiftance of butchers and cooks, or to fatten like vo- 
racious animals in private. For fo not only their 
manners would be corrupted, but their bodies dif- 
ordered; abandoned to all manner of fenfuality and 
diiTolutenefs, they would require long fleep, warm 
baths, and the fame indulgence as in perpetual fick- 
nefs. To eflfeft this was certainly very great ; but it 
was greater IHU, to fecure riches from rapine and 
from envy, as Theophraftus expreffes it, or rather^ 
by their eating in common, and by the frugality of 
their table, to take from riches their very being* 
For what ufe or enjoyment of them, what peculiar 
difplay of magnificence could there be, where the 
poor man went to the fame refrefliment with the 
rich? Hence the obfervation, that it was only at 
Sparta, whefe Plutus (according to the proverb} 
was kept blind, and, like an image, deftitute of life 
or motion. It muft further be obferved, that they 
had not the privilege to eat at home, and fo to come 
without appetite to the public repaft : they made a 
point of it to obferve any one that did not eat and 
drink with them, and to reproach him as an intem- 
perate ^nd effeminate perfon that was fick of the 
common diet. 

The rich, therefore, (we are told) were more of- 
fended with this regulation than with any other, and 

But as it was found iropra<5ticable for all the citizens to cat in 
common, when thenunaber of them came to exceed the number 
of the lots of land, Dacier thinks it might have been better 
if the lawgiver had ordained that thofe public tables fhould be 
maintained at the expence of the public, as it wsis done in Crete. 
But it rauft be confidered, that, while the difcipline of Lycur- 
guswas kept up in its purity, they provided againfl any incon- 
venience from the increafe of citizens, by fending out colonies, 
and Lacedsen^on was not burdened with p.oor till the decleniion 
of that ftate. 
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rifing in a body, they loudly cxprcffcd their indig- 
nation : nay, they proceeded fo far as to afiault Ly- 
curgus with ftones, fo that he was forced to fly from 
the aflembly and take refuge in a temple. TJn- 
happily, however, before he reached it, a young 
man, named Alcander, hafiy in his refentments, 
though not otherwife ill-tempered, came up with 
him, and, upon his turning round, ftruck out one 
of his eyes with a ftick. Lycurgus then ftopt flioft, 
and, without giving way to paflion, fhewed the 
people his eye beat out, and his face Ibreaming with 
blood. They were fo ftruck with fhame and forrow 
at .the fight, that they furrendered Alcander to him, 
and conduced him home with the utmofi exprefiions 
ofregret. Lycurgus thanked them for their care of 
his perfon, and dilmiffed them all, except Alcander. 
He took him into his houfe, but fhewed him no ill 
treatment either by word or adion ; only ordering 
him to wait upon him, inftead of his ufual fervants 
and attendants. The youth, who was of an ingenu- 
ous difpofition, without murmuring did as he was 
commanded. Living in this manner with Lycur* 
gus, and having an opportunity to obferve the 
mildnefs and goodnefs of his heart, his ftriA tem- 
perance, and indefatigable induftry, he told his 
friends that Lycurgus was not that proud and fe- 
vere man he might have been taken for, but, above 
all athers, gentle and engaging in his behaviour. 
This, then, was his chaflHement, and this punifh- 
ment he fuffered; and thus of a wild and head^flron^ 
young man he became a very modeft and prudent ci- 
tizent In memory of his misfortune, Lycurgus buUt 
a temple to Minerva Optiletis^ fo called by him from 
a term which the Dorians ufe for the eye. Yet 
Diofcorides, who wrote a treatife concerning the 
Lacedaemonian government, arid others, relate, 
that his eye was nurt, but not ftruck out, and that 
he built the temple in gratitude to the goddefs for 
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his cure. However, the Spartans never carried 
fiaves to their aflemblies afterwards. 

The public repafts were called by the Cretans An* 
dria\ but the Lacedaemonians ftyled them Pbiditiay 
either from their tendency to friendjhip and mutual 
benevolence, phiditia being ufed inftead of philitia ; 
or elfe from their teaching frugality and parjimony^ 
which the word pheido iignifies. But it is not im<>' 
poilible, that the firft letter might by fome means 
or other be added, and fo phiditia take place of 
editia^ which barely Iignifies eatings There were 
fifteen perfons to a table, or a few more or lefs. Each 
of them was obliged tp bring in monthly a bufhel of 
meal, eight gallons of wine, five pounds of cheefe, 
. two pounds and a half of figs, and a little money to 
buy flelh and fifli. If any of them happened to oflfer 
^ facrifice of firft-fruits, or to kill vcniibn, he fent a 
part of it to the public table : for after a facrifice or 
hunting h? was at Uberty to fup at home ^ but the 
refl were to appear at the ufual place. For a long 
time this eating in common was obferved with great 
exaftnefs j fo that when King Agis returned from a 
fuccefsful expedition affainfl the Athenians, and from 
a defire to uip with his wife, requefted to have his 
* portion at home, the t Polemarchs refufcd to fend 
it : nay, when through refentment he neglefted the 
day following to offer the facrifice ufual on occafiort 
of viftory, they fet a fine upon him. Children alfo 
were introduced at thefe public tables, as fo many 
fchools of fobriety. There they heard difcourfes 
concerning government, and were inffarucled in the 
mofl liberal breeding. There they were allowed tm 

* The kings of Sparta had always double cornmons allowed 
them ; not that they were permitted to indulge their appetites 
more than others, but that they might have an opportunity of 
iharing their portion with fome brave man whom they chofe to 
diftingulih with that honour. ' 

f The PoUmarcbs were thofe who had conomanded the army 
under the kings. The principal men in the ftate always divided 
^ comovons. 
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jeft without fcurrility, and were not to take it ill 
when the raillery was returned. For it was reckoned 
<vorthy of a Lacedemonian to bear a jeji: but if any 
<^ne's patience failed, he had only to defire them to 
be quiet, and they left off imniediately. When they 
firft entered, the oldeft man prefent pointed to the 
door, and faid, IJot a wordfpoken in this company goes 
out there. The admitting of any nian to a particular 
table, was under the following regulation : each 
member of that fmali fociety toQk a little ball of foft 
bread in his hand. This he was to drop, without 
faying a word, into a veffel called caddos^ which the 
waiter carried upon his head. In cafe he approved 
pf the candidate, he did it without altering the 
figure ; if not, he firft preft it flat in his hand ; for 
a .flatted ball was confidered as a negative. And if 
but one fuch was found, the perfon was not admit* 
ted, as, they thought it proper that the whole com* 
pany fhould be fatisfied with each other. He who 
was thus rejefted, was faid to have no luck in the 
caddos. The difli that was in the higheft efteem 
amongft them was the black broth. The old men 
were fo fond of it that they ranged themfelves on 
one fide, and eat it, leaving the meat to the young 
people. It is related of a * King of Pontus, that he 
purchafed a Lacedaemonian cook, for the fake of this 
broth. But when he came to tafte it, he ftrongly 
expreffed his diflike ; and the cook made anfwer, 
S/r, to make this broth relijh^ it is necejfary firft to bathe 
in the Euretas* After they had drank moderately, 
they went home without lights. Indeed, they were 
forbidden to walk with a light either on this or any 
other occafion, that they might accuftom themfelves 
to march in the darkcft night boldly and refolutely. 
Such was the order of their public repafts. 

• This ftcfry is elfewhere told by Plutarch of Dionyfius the 
tyrant of Sicily; and Cicero confirms it, that he was the perfon. 

Xycurguu 
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Lycurgus left none of his laws in writing; 
it was ordered in one of the Rhetra^ that none, 
fliould be written. For, what he thought moft 
conducive to the virtue and happinefs of a city, 
was, principles interwoven with the manners and 
breeding of the people. Thefe would remain im- 
moveable, as founded in inclination, and be the 
ftrongeft and moft lafting tie ; and the habits which 
education produced in the youth, would anfwer in 
each the purpofe of a lawgiver. As for fmaller 
matters, contracts about property, and whatever 
occafionally varied, it was better not to reduce thefe 
to a written form and unalterable method, but to 
fuflfer them to change with the times, and to admit 
of additions or retrenchments at the pleafure of, 
perfons fo well educated. For he refolved the 
whole bufinefs of legiflation into the bringing up- 
of youth. And this, as we have obferved, was the 
reafon why one of his ordinances forbad them ta 
have any written laws. 

Another ordinance, levelled againft magnificence 
and expence, direAed, that the cielings of houfes 
fliould be wrought with no tool but the ax, and the 
doors with nothing but the faw. For, as Epami- 
nondas is reported to have faid, afterwards, of his 
table, Treafon lurks not under fuch a dinner ; fo Ly- 
curgus perceived before him, that fuch a houfe ad~ 
mits not of luxury and needlefs fplendour. Indeed, 
no man could be fo abfurd as to bring into a 
dwelling, fo homely and fimple, bedfteads with 
filver feet, purple coverlets, golden cups, and a* 
train of expence that follows thefe ; but all would 
neceflarily have the bed fuitable to the room, the 
coverlet to the bed, and the reft of their utenfils and 
furniture to that. From this plain fort of dwellings 
proceeded the queftion of Leotychidas the elder to 
his hoft, when he fupped at Corinth, and faw the ciel- 
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iftg of thd room very^lendid and curioufly wrought^ 
Whether frees grewfquare in his country. * 

A third ordinance of Lycurgus was, that they 
fliould not often make war againft the fame enemy, 
left, by being frequently put upon defending them- 
felves, they too fliould become abfe warriors, m their 
turn. And this they moft blamed king Agefilaiis 
for afterwards, that by frequent and continued 
tincurfibns into Bceotia, he taught the Thebans to 
make head againft the Lacedaemonians. This made 
Antalcidas fay, when he faw him wounded, The 
Thebans pay you well for making them good foldiers^ nvho 
neither were willing nor able tojight you before. Thefe 
ordinances he called Rhetra^ as if they had been 
oracles and decrees of the Deity himfelf. 

As for the education of youth, which he looked 
ripon as the greateft and moft glorious work of a 
lawgiver j he began with it at the very fource, taking 
into confideration their conception and birth, by 
regulating the marriages. For he did not (as Art- 
ftotlefays)defift from his attempt to bring the women 
under fober rules. They had, indeed, affumed great 
liberty and power on account of the frequent ex* 
jieditions of their hufbands, during which they were 
left fole miftreffes at home, and fo gained an undue 
deference and improper titles; but, notwithftanding 
this, he took aHpoffible care of them. He ordered 
the virgins to exercife themfelves in running, Wreft^ 
ling, and throwing quoits a^d darts ; that their 
bodies being ftrong and vigorous, the children after- 
wards produced from them might be the fame ; 
and that, thus fortified by exercife, they might 
the better fupport the pangs of child-birth, aftd be 

* This is rendered by the former Engliih tranflator, as if 
Lcotychidas*& queition proceeded from ignorance, whereas it was 
really an arch fneer upon the fumptuoiis and cjcpcnfive building? 
of Corinth. 

t This appeared plainly at the battle of Leudra, where the 
taced^monians were overthrown by Epaminondas, and loft their 
king Cleombrotus, together with the flower of their army. 
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delivered with £tfety. In order to take away the 
exceflive tendernefs and delicacy of the fex, the con- 
feqnence of a reclufe life, he accuftomed the virgins 
occafionally to be feen naked as well as the young 
men, alid to dance and fing In their prefence on 
certain feftivals. There they fometimes indulged 
in a little raillery upon thofe that had mifbehaved 
themfelves, and fometimes they fung encomiums 
on fiich as deferved them; thus exciting in the 
young men an uijeful emulation and love of glory. 
For he who was praifed for his bravery, and cele- 
brated among the virgins, went away perfedUy hap- 
py ; while their fiitirical glances thrown out in fport, 
were no lefs cutting than ferious admonitions ; ef- 
pecially as the kings and fenate went with the other 
citizens to fee all that paffed. As for the virgins 
appearing naked, there was nothing difgraceful in 
it, becaufe every thing was condufted with modefty, 
and without one indecent word or adion. Nay, it 
caufed a fimplicity of manners and an emulation 
for the beft habit of body ; their ideas, too, were 
naturally enlarged, while they were not excluded 
from their fhare of bravery and honour. Hence 
they were furniflied with fentiments and language, 
fuchas Gorgo the wife of Leonidas is faid to have 
made ufe of. When a woman of another country 
laid to her, Tou of Lacedamon are the only women in 
the world that rule the nien^ fhe anfwered. We are the 
only women that bring forth men. 

Thefe public dances and other exercifes of the 
young maidens naked, in fight of the young men,^ 
were, moreover, incentives to marriage ; and, to 
ufe Plato's expreffion, drew them almoft as necefla* 
rily by the attraftions of love, as a geometrical con- 
clufion follows frpm the premifes. To encourage it 
ftill more, fome marks of infamy were fet upon thofe 
that continued * bachelors ; for they were not per- 
mitted 

* The time of marriage was fixed ; and, if a man did not 
many whca he was of full age, be was liable to a profecution; 
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mitted to feethefe exercifes of the naked virgins i 
and the magiftrates commanded them to march 
naked round the market-place in the winter, and 
to fing a fong compofed againft themfelves, which 
expreffed how juftly they were ptmiflied for their 
difobedience to the laws. They were alfo deprived 
of that honour and refped which the younger people 
paid to the old ; fo that nobody found fault with 
what was faid to Dercyllidas, though an eminent 
•commander : it feems, when he came one day into 
company, a young man, inftead of rifing up and 
giving him place, told him, Tcu have no child to give 
flace to me when I am old. 

In their marriages, the bridegroom carried^ofF the 
bride by violence ; and Ihe was never chofen in a 
tender age, but when jQiehad arrived at full maturity* 
Then the woman that had the direftion of the 
wedding, cut the bride^s hair clofe to the fkin^ 
dreffed her in man's clothes, laid her upon a mat- 
trefs, and left her in the dark. The bridegroom, 
neither oppreft with wine nor enervated with 
luxury, but perfeftly fober, as having always fupped 
at the common table, went in privately, untied her 
girdle, and carried her to another bed. Having 
ftayed there a fhort time, he modeftly retired to his 
ufual apartment, to fleep with the other young men : 
and he obferved the fame conduft afterwards, fpend- 
ing the day with his companions, and rcpofing him- 
fell with them in -the night, nor even vifiting his 
bride but with great caution and apprehenfions of 
being difcovercd by the reft of the family ; the bride 
at the fame time exerted aU her art to contrive con** 
venient opportunities for their private meetings. 
And this they did not for a fliort time only, but fome 

as were fuch alfo who married above or below themfelves. Such 
as had three children had great immunities ; and thole that had 
four were free from all taxes. Virgins were married without 
portions, becaufe neither want fhould hinder a man, nor riches 
induce him to marry contrary to his incUnations* 
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trf them even had children, before they had an inter- . 
view with their wives in the day-time. This kind 
of commerce not only exercifed their temperance 
and chaftity, but kept their bodies fruitful, and the 
firft ardour of their love frelh and unabated; for, as 
they were not fatiated Uke thofe that are always with 
tiicir wives, there ftill was place for unextinguifhed 
defire. When he had thus eftabliflied a proper re- 
gard to modefty and decorum with refpeft to mar-: 
riage, he was equally ftudious to drive from that . 
fcite the vain and womanifti paffion of jealoufy ; by 
making it quite as reputable to have children in 
common with perfons of merit, as to avoid all ofFen- 
five freedom in their own biehaviour to their wives. : 
He laughed at thofe who revenge with wars and 
Uoodflied the communication of a married woman's 
favours ; and allowed, that ii a man in years ihould 
have a young wife, he might introduce to her fome 
kandfmne and honeft young man, whom he moft, 
approved of, and when fhe had a child of this gene- 
Irous race, bring.it up as his own* On the other, 
hand, he allowed, that if a man of character ihould 
entertain, a pai&on for a mifried woman on account 
ef her modefty and the beauty of her children, he 
might treat with her * huiband for admiffion to her. 
company, that fo planting in a beauty-bearing fo3»; 
he might produce excellent children tj the conge- 
nial dmpring of excellent parents. For in the firft 
place, LycurgUs confidered children; not fo much: 
the property of their parents as of the .ftate ; and, 
therefore, he would not have them begot by ordinary 
perfons, but by the beft men in it. In the next* 
place, 1^ obferved the vanity and abfurdity of other 
nations, where people ftudy to have their horfes and; 

>* In this cafe the kings were excepted ^ for they were aot at 
liberty to lend their wives. 

t The Ehglifh tranflation, publifhed in 1758, has here, t^ 
p^/pfs all the valuahk qualificaiUHs of their parenis^ which i» not th^ 
qvfi^ing of ay%%vif o^xtytts K^t crvyytnis tvofofnu 
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dogs of the fincft breed they can procure, dther hf 
iiiterefl: or money ; and yet keep their wives fliut 
up, that they may have children by none but them- 
felves, though they may happen to be (Joating, de* 
drepid, or infirm* As ifchildren, when fprung from 
a bad ftock, and confequently good for nothing* 
were; no detriment to thofe whom they belong tOjand 
who have the trouble of bringing them up, nor any 
advantage when well-defcended and of a generous 
difpofition, Thefe regulations tending to fecure a 

• healthy offspring, and confequently beneficial to the 
ftate, were fo far from encoura^ng that ficentiouf- 
nefs of the women which prevaued afterwards, that 
^idultery was not known amongft them. A faying, 

• upon this fubjeft, of Geradas, an ancient Spartan, is 
thus related: a ftranger had afjced him. What pit" 
nijhnient their law appointed far adulterers ? He an* 
fwered. My friend^ there are no adulterers in our coun^ 
try. The other replied. But whaty if there fhould be 
me ? Why then^ fays Geradas j he mi^ forfeit a hulifo 
large that he might drink of the JEurotas from the top of 
Mount Taygetus. When the flranger expreflfed his 
furprize at this, and faid, H{no can ftuh a bull be 
found? Geradas anfweredwith afmile, H&w can an 
adulterer be found in Sparta ? This is the account we 
have of their marriages* 

It was not left to uite father to rear what dhildrea 
he pleafed, but he was obliged to carry the chfld to 
a place called Lefche^ to be examined by the mofl 
ancient men of the tribe, who were affembled thjcre* 
If it was flrong and wefl proportioned, they gave 
orders for its education, and afligned it one of the 
nine thouiand fhares of land : but if it wds weakly- 
and deformed, they ordered it to be thrown into the 
place called apotheta^ which is a deep cavern near 
the mountain Taygetus ; concluding that its life 
pould be no advaptg.ge either to itfelf or to the pub- 
lic* iin^e nature had not given it at firft any ftrcagth 
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t* goodncfe of conftitution ♦. For thefiime reafon 
the women did not wafti their new-born infants "with 
water, but with wine, thus making fome trial of their 
hatttt of body ; imagining that fickly and epileptic 
children fink and die under the experiment, wnile 
the healthy become more vigorous and hardy. Great 
care and art was alfo exerted by the nurfes ; for, as 
they never fwathed the infants, their limbs had a 
freer turn^ and their countenances a more liberal 
^r ; befides, they ufed them to any fort of meat, to 
have no terrors in the dark, nor to be afraid of being 
done, and to leave all iU-humour and unmanly cry- 
ing. Haice people of other countries purchafed 
La.ced^monian nurfes for their children ; and Alci- 
biades the Athenian is faid to have been nurfed by 
Amycla a Spartan. But if he was fortunate in a nuTfe, 
he was riot fo in a preceptor ; for Zopyrus, appqint- 
td to ^hat office by Pericles, was, as Plato teUs us^ 
no better qualified than a common flave. The Spar- 
tan children were not, in that manner, under tutors 
purchafed or hired with money, nor were the parents 
at liberty to educate them as they pleafcd ; but, as 
foon as they were feven years old, Lycurgus ordered 
them to be enrolled in companies, where they were 
all kept under the fame order and difcipline^ and had 
their exercifes and recreations in common. He who 
fliewed the moft conduct arid courage amongft them^ 
was made captain of the company ; the reft kept 
their eyes lipon him, obeyed his orders, and bore 
with patience the punifliments he injfiifted : fo that 
their whdie education was an exercife of obedience. 
The old noien were prefept at their diverfions> and 

* The general expediency of tbis law may well be difpntcd, 
though it fuited the martial conftitution of Sparta ; fince many 
pcrfons of weak conftitutions make up in ingenuity what they 
want in ftrength^ and fo become more valuable members of the 
community than the moft robuft. It feems, however, to have 
had one good effedt, viz. making women very careful, during 
their pregnancy, of cither eating, drinking, or exercrfing to 
cxcefs. it made them ^fo excellent nurfes, as is afterwards 
oWerved. 

1 2 often 
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often fuggefted fome occafion of difpute or quarrel? 
that they might obferve with exa6hiefs the fpirit of 
each) and their firmnefs in battle. 

As for * learning, they had juft what was abfolute- 
ly neceflary. All the reft of their education wa^ 
calculated to make them fubjeA to commsind, to 
endure labour, to fight and conquer. They added/ 
therefore, to their difcipline as they advanced iff 
age, cutting their hair very clofe, making them go 
barefoot, and play, for the moft part, quite naked. 
At twelve years of age, their under garment was 
taken away, and but one upper one a year jJlow^ed 
them. Hence they were neceuarily dirty in their per- 
fonsj and not indulged the great favour of baths and 
oil, except on fome particular days of the year. 
They^llept in companies, on beds made of the tops 
of reeds, which they gathered with their own hands, 
without knives, and brought from the banks of the 
Eurotas. In winter they were permitted to add a 
little thiftle-down, as that feemed to have fome 
warmth in it. 

* The plalnnefs of their manners, and their being fo very much 
addicted to war, made the Lacedaemonians lei's fond of the fciences 
than the reft of the Greeks. If they wrote to be read, and fpoke 
to be underftood, it was all they fought. For this the Athenians,: 
who were exceffively vain of their learning, held them in great 
contempt ; infomuch that Thticydides himlelf, in drawing the 
character of Brafidas, fays, he fpoke well enough for a Laced^^ 
monian. On this occafion it is proper to mention the anfwer of a 
Spartan to a Icarped Ajtlienian, who upbraided him with the 
ignorance of his country : All you fay may be trucy and yet it 
amounts to no more than that *we only among/i ihe Greeks have learned^ 
m e*vil cujloms from you. The Spartans, however, had a force 
and poignancy of expreilion, whigh cut down all the flowers of 
fiudied elegance. This was tlie confequence of their conciie way 
of fpeaking, and' their encouraging, on all occafions, decent 
repartee. Arts were in no greater credit with them than fciences.^ 
llieatrical diverfions found no countenance ; temperance and 
cxcrcife made the phyllcLan unnec^jfTary ; their juilice left no 
room for the pradice of the lawyer; and all the trades that, 
miniller to luxury were unknown. As for agriculture, and fuch 
mechanic buiinefs as was abfolately neceffiiryy it was left to the 
flavcs. . . 
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At this age, the moft diftinguiflied amongft them 
became favourite * companions of the elder ; and 
the old men attended more conftantly their places pf 
exercife,obferving their trials of ftrength and wit, not 
flighdy aiid in a cilrfory manner, but as their fathers j 
guardians, and governors : fo that there was neither 
time norplatc,whereperfons were wanting to inftru^k 
and chaftife them* One of the beft and ableft men 
in the city was, moreover, appointed infpedor of 
the youth : and he gave the command of each com* 
pany to the difcreetSl and moft fpirited of thofe caM* 
ed Irens. An Iren was one that had been two years 
out of the dafe of boys ; a MelUren^ one of the oldeft 
lads. This Irerij then, a youth twenty years old> 
§ives orders to thofe under his command, in their 
htde battles, and has them to ferve him at his houie. 
He fends the oldeft of them to fetch wood, and the 
younger to gather pot-herbs : thefe they ffteal where 
they can find them, either flily getting into gardens, 
or elfe craftily and warily creeping to the common 
tables. But if any one be caught, he is feverely flog,- 
ged for negligence or want of dexteHty* They fteal 
too whatever victuals they poffibly can, ingenioufly 

• Though the youth of the male fex were much cheriflied and 
beloved, as thofe that were to build up the future glory of th^ 
ftate ; yet, in Sparta, it was a virtuous and modeft atFedion, un- . 
tinged with that fenfiiality which was ^o fcandalous at Athens and 
other places. Xenophon fays, thefe lovers lived with thofe they 
>vere attached to, as a father docs w th his children, or a brother 
with his^ brethren. The good cfFefts of this part of Ljrcurgus's 
inftitution^ were ften in the union that reigned among his citi- 
zens. 

t Not that the Spartans authorifed thefts and robberies ; for as 
all was in common in their republic, thof<? vices could have no 
place there. But the defign was to acquilom children who were 
deftiaed for war, to furprifcthe vigilance of thofe who watcJied 
over them, and to cxpofe themfelves courageouily Xo the fevereil 
puniihments^ in cafe they failed of that dexterity which was 
exadfced of them. A dexterity that would have been attended with 
fatal cStSts to the morah of any youth but the Spartan, educated, 
as that was, to contemn riches andfuperfluities^ and guarded ia all 
ether refpefts by the fevcrcft virtue. 

I 3 contriving 
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contriving to do it when people are afleep, or keep 
but an indifferent watch. If they are.difcovered, 
they are punilhed not only with whipping, but with 
hunger. Indeed their fupper is but flender at all 
times, that, to fence agamft want, they may be 
forced to exercife their courage and addrefs. This 
is the firft intention of their fpare diet ; a fubordinate 
one is, to make them grow tall : for when the 
animal fpirits are not too much oppreffed by a gf eat 
quantity of food, which ftretches itfelf out in breadth 
«hd thicknefs, they mount upwards by their natural 
Kghtnefs, and the body eafily and freely ihoots up 
In height. This alfo contributes to make thtm 
handfome t for thin and flender habits yield more 
freely to nature^ which then gives a fine proportion 
to the limbs ; whilft the heavy 2tnd grofs r€£ft htt 
by their weight; So women that take phyik during 
tiieir pregnancy, haveflighter children indeed, but 
©fa finer and more delicate turn, becaufe the fup* 
plenefs of the matter more readily obeys the phSn 
power. However, thefe are fpectJations which we 
ihall leave to others. 

The boys fteal with fo much caution; that one of 
them, having conveyed a young fox under his gar- 
itient, fuffered the creature to tear out his bowtls 
with its teeth and claws, chufing rather to die than 
to be detefted* Nor does this appear incredible^ if 
we confider what their young men can endure to 
this day ; for we have feen many of them expire 
under the lalh at the altar of Diana Orthia*. 

The 

* This IS fuppofcd to be the Diana Tauriea^ whofc ftatue 
Oreftes is faid to have brought to Lacedaemon, and to whom 
human vidlims were offered. Jt is pretended that Lycurgas 
aboliihed thefe facrifices, and fubftituted in their ropm the fla- 
gellation of young men, with whofe blood the altar was, at 
leaft, to be fprinficd. But,/ in- truth, a deiire of overcoming 
all the weaknefles of human nature, and thereby rendering hi» 
Spartans not, only fuperior to their neighbours, but to their 
fpecics, runs through many of the ioftilations. of Lycnrgu* ; 
^ - ' wbicfa 
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The Ireity repofing himfelf after fupp^r, ufcd to 
order one of the boys to fing a fong ; td another he 
put fome queftion which required a judicious an- 
fwer : for example. Who was the beji man in the city? or„ 
What be thought of fuch an a^ion ? This accuftomed 
them from their childhood to judge of the virtues, 
and to enter into the affairs of their countrymen. 
For if one of them was afked. Who is a good ci- 
tizen, or who an infamous one, and heiitat^ in his 
anfwer, he -^las confidcred as a boy of flow parts^ 
and of a foul that would not afpire to honour. The 
anfwer was likewife to have a reafori affigned for it, 
and proof conceived in a few words. He whofe a^* 
count of the matter was wrong, by way of punifli- 
ment'had his thumb bit by the Iren. The old men 
and magiftrates often attended thefe little trials, to fee 
whether the Iren exercifed his authority in a rational 
and proper manner. He \^as permitted, indeed, to 
inflid: the penalties ; but when the boys were gone, 
he was to be chaftifed himfelf, if he hid punifhed 
them either with too much feverity or remiffnefs. 
. The adopters of favourites alfo fhared both in the 
honour and difgrace of their boys : and one of them 
is laid to have been miilfted by the magiftrates, be* 
caufe the boy, whom he had taken into his afFe6libns, 
let fome ungenerous word or cxy efcape him, as he 
was fighting* This love was fo honourable and in 
fo much efteem, that the virgins too had their lovers 
amongft the moft virtuous matrons. A competition 
of affe^on caufed no mifunderftanding, but rather 
a mutual friendfhip between thofe who had fixed 
their regards upon the lame youth, atnd an united 
endeavour to make him as accompliihed as pofltble. 
. The boys wire alfo taught to ufe fliarp repartee 
fealbned with humour, and whatever they faid was 
to be concife and pithy* F6r Lycurgusy as* we have 
obfervedy fixed but a Imall valui On a confiderabk: 

which principle, if well attended to, thoroughly explains thcni, 
and without attending to which it is impoffi^k.to give«ny ac- 
V^dntut all of fome of them. 

I 4 quantity 
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quantity of his iron money ; but, on the contrary, 
the worth of fpeech was to confift in its being com* 
prifed in a few plain words, pregnant with a great 
deal of fenfe : and h^ contrived that by long filence 
they might learn to be fententious and acute in their 
replies. As debaucl^ery often caufes weaknefs and 
fterility in the body, fo the intemperance of the 
tongu€ makes converfation empty and infipid. King 
Agis, therefore, when a certain Athenian laughed 
at the Lacedaemonian fhort fwords, .and faid, the 
jugflers wmldfivallow them with eafe upon the Jlage^ 
angered in ms laconic way. And yet we can reach 
our enemies^ hearts with them. Indeed, to me, there 
fcems to be fomethihg in this coneife manner of 
fpeaking which immediately reaches, the obj^ ' 
aimed at, and forcibly ftrikes the mind of the hearer. 
Lycurgus himfdf was fliort and fententious in his 
difcoune, if ve may judge by fomc of his atifwexs 
which are recorded ; that, for inftance, concerning 
the ccnftitution. When one advifed him to eftablifti 
a popular government in Lacedaemon, Go^ faid hejj, 
and firft make a trial of it in thy own family. Sq 
again, concerning facrifices to the Deity, when h€ 
-was a&ed why he appointed them fo trifling and of 
fo little value. That we may never be in wantj fays he, 
0f fomething tQ offer hhu Once more, when they enr 
quired of him, what fort of martial exercifes he al- 
lowed of, he anfwered, Ally except tbofe in which you 
ftretch out your hands *. Several fbch^like replies of 
his are &id to be taken from the letters which he 
wrote to his countrymen : as to their queftiou, 
♦* How ihall we beft guard againft the inirarfion of 
•* an enemy V* By continuing poor^ and mt defiring 
in your f^ffi^^ io he one above another. And ta the 
queftion, whether they ihould indofc Sparta with 
walls, That city is well fortified which has a wait of 
men in^ead of brick. Whether thefe and fpme othor 
letters aicribed to htm are genuiipte or not, is no eaiy 

^ Ti:\is WW tbe form of demapding quarter in (tattle. 
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matter to determine. However, that they hated 
fong fpeeches, the following apophthegms are a far-* 
ther proof. King Leonidas faid to one who difcourf^ 
ed at an- improper time about afiairs of fomc con* 
cern,JVfy/r/V72rf, ycu Jhoidd not talkfo much to the pur^ 
pofe^ of what jt is not to the purpofe to talk <f* Chari- 
laus, the nephew of Lycvirgusa being alktd why his 
nncle had made fo few laws, anfwered, To men tf 
few words ^ few laws arefufficient Some people finding 
fault with Hercataeus the fophift, becaufe, when aai 
mitted to one of their public repafts, he faid nothing 
all the tim?, Archidamidas replied^ He who knowi 
how tofpeaky knows alfo when tofpeak. 

The maniaer of their repartees, which, as 1 fsdd. 
Were feafoned with humour, may be gathered from 
thefe inftances. Wh^n a troublefome fellow was 
peftering Demaratus with impertinent queftions, 
and this in particular fcveral times repeated, ** Who 
*^ is the beft jnan in Sparta V* he anfwered. He that 
is ieafl like ygu. To forhe who were commending the 
Eleans for managing the Olympic games with fo 
much ji^^ftice and propriety, Agis faid, What gnat 
matter is ity if the Eleans dojuJHce once in five years f 
When a ftfanger was profeffing his regara for Thco- 
pofnpus, and faying that his own countrymen called 
him Phllolacqnhi lover of the Lacedxmonians), the 
king anfwered nim. My ^ood friend^ it were much het^ 
ter ij they called ^you PhilopoHtes (a lover of your own 
countrymen), Pliftonax, thp Ton of Paulanias, re^ 
pHed to an ors^tor of Athens, who faid the Lacedae- 
monians had no learning, ?r«f , for we are the only 
people of Greece that have learr^t no ill of you. To qnc 
who aiked, what number of men there was In 
3parta,. Archidamidas jTaid^ Lnw^h to keep had men 
(It a diflance. 

Even when they ipdulge^ ?^Yein pf plealantry, 
one might petceive that they wquld not ufe one im- 
ncceffary word, nor let an expreffion efcape them 
iljat; had not fwne fenfe worth attending to. For, 
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one being afked to ga and hear a pcrfon wha itnU 
tated the nightingale to perfcAion, anfwercd, / have 
heard the nightingale herfelf. Another laid, upon 
reading this epitaph. 

Victims of Mars ^ at Selinus they fell^ 
Who quenched the rage of tyranny. '^'^'^^ 

f * And they deferved to, fall, for, ihftead of quenching 
^ it, they fliould have let it burn out.^^ A young 
man anfwered one that promifed him fome game- 
cociks that would ftand their death. Give me thofe 
ihat will he the death of others. Another feeing fome 
people carried into the country in litters, faid. 
May I never fit in any place where t cannot rife before 
ihe aged I This was the manner of their apoph^ 
thegms: fo that it has been juftly enough ob- 
ferved that the term lakonizein (to ad the Lacedae- 
inonian) is to be referred rather to the exercifes of 
the mind than thofe of the body. 

Nor were poetry and mufic lefs cultivated among 
them than a concife dignity of expreflion. Their 
fongs hadafpirit, which could roufe the foul, andimpel 
it in an enthufiaftic manner to adion. The language 
was plain and manly, the fubjed ferious and morad ; 
for they confifted chiefly of the praifes of heroes that 
haddiedfor Sparta,orelfe of expreilionsof deteftation 
for fuch wretches as had declined the glorious op^ 
portunity, and rather chofe to drag on life in mifery 
and contempt. Nor did they forget to exprefs an am- 
bition for glory fuitable to their relpedive ages. Of 
this it may not be amifs to give an inftance : there 
were three choirs on their feftivals, correfponding 
with the three ages of man. The old men began. 

Once in battle bold wejhom j 
The young men anfwered, 

Try us ; our vigour is not gone j ^ 

and the boys concluded, 

Thffahn remains fcK-Qsalme*. . ., , . ^ 

indeed. 
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Ifideed, if we confider with fome attention fuch of 
the Lacedsenoonian poems as are ftill extant, and 
get into thofe airs which were played upon the flute 
when tliey marched to battle, we muft agree, that 
* Terpander and Pindar have very fitly joined valour 
and muiic together. The former thus fpeaks of 
Jacedaemon, 

There gleams the ytutVs bright falchion j there the 

mufe 
Lifts herfweet voice \ there awful jujiice opes 
Her wide pavilion* 

And Pindar fings^ 

There in grave council Jits thefage ; 
There burns the youth^s refijtlefs rage 

To hurl the quivering lance ; 
The Mufe with glory crowns their arms^ 
And melody exerts her charms^ 

Andpleafure leads the dance* 

Thus we are informed, not only of their warlike 
turn, but their Ikill in mufic. For, as the Spartan 
poet fitys, 

Tofwell the bold notes of the lyre^ 
Becomes the warrior's lofty f re. 

And the king always offered facrifice to the t Mufes 
before a battle, putting his troops in rtiind, I fup- 
pofe, of their early education, and of the judgment 
that would be paft upon them j as well as that thofe 

♦ Terpander was a poet and mudcian too (as indeed the poets 
of thofe times were in general), who added three firings to the 
harp, which till then had but four. He flourifhed about an hun« 
dred Ad twenty years after Homer. 

t Xcnophon fays, the king who commandied the army, facri- 
ficed to Jupiter and Minerva on the frontier of his kingdom. 
Probably the Mufcs were joined with ftfiacrra, the patrooefs of 
fcicncc, 

divinities 
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divinities might teach them to defpife danger, while 
they performed fome exploit fit for them to cele* 
brate. 

On thofe * occafions they relaxed the feverity of 
their difcipline, permitting their men to be curious 
in dreffing their hair, and elegant in thfeir arms and 
apparel, while they exprejQTed their alacrity, like 
horfes full of fire, and neighing for the race. They 
let their hair, therefore, grow, from their youth, 
but took more particular care, when they expected 
an aftion, to have it well combed and fliining ; re- 
membering a faying of Lycurgus, that a large head 
of hair made the handfome more graceful^ and the ugly 
more terrible. The exercifes, too, of the young 
men, during the campaigns, were more moderate, 
their diet not fo hard, and their whole treatment 
more indulgent : fo that they were the only people 
in the world, with whom military difcipline wore, 
in time of war, a gentler face than ufual. When the ^ 
army was drawn up, and the enemy near, the king 
facrificed a goat, and commanded them all to fet gar- 
Jands upon their heads, and the mi^ciana to play 
Cajior^s march, while himfelf began the paan^ which 
was the fignal to advance. It was at once a folemn 
and dreadful fight, to fee them mcafuring their 
fteps to the found of mufic, and without the leaft 
difprder in their raxiks or tumult of fpirits, moving 

'< * The true reafon of this was, in all probability, that waf 
might be I efs burthen fotne to them : for to render them bold and 
warlike was. the reigning paffion of their legiflator. Under 
this article we may add, that they were forbidden to remain 
Jong encamped in the fkme place, as well to hinder their being 
furprifed, as they might be more troublefome to their enemies, 
hy wafting e^ery corner of their country. They were alfo for- 
bidden to fight the fame enemy often. They ilept all night in 
their armour; but their out-guards were not allowed their 
fhields, that, being unprovided of defence, they might not dare 
to flecp. In all expeditions they were careful in the -performance 
of religious rites ; and, after their evening meal was over, the 
'foldiers fung together bymaa to their gods, 

forward 
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forward chearfully and compofedly,\dth harmony^ 
to battle. Neither fear nor rafhnefs was likely to 
approach men fp difpofed, poffefled as they were of 
a firm prefence of mind, with courage and confi* 
dence of fuccefs, as under the conduS of heaven. 
When the king advanced againft the enemy, he had 
always with him fome one that had been crowned 
in the public games of Greece, And they tell us, 
that a Lacedamionian, when large fums were oflFer- 
ed him on condition that he would not enter the 
Olympic Ms, refufed them: having with much 
difficulty thrown his antagonift, one put this quef- 
tion to him, " Spartan, what will you get by this 
" viftory ?" He anfwered with a finile, ./ Jhall 
have the honour to fight foremoji in the ranks ^ before 
my prince. When they had routed the enemy, they 
continued the purfuit till they were affured of' the 
victory I after that, they immediately defifted, deem- 
ing it neither generous nor worthy of a Grecian, to 
deftroy thofe who made no farther refiftance. This 
was not only a proof of magnanimity, but of great 
fervice to their caufe. For when their adverlaries 
found that they killed fuch as flood it out, but 
foared the fugitives, they concluded it was better to 
fly than to meet their fate upon the fpot. 

Hippias the fophift tells us, that Lycurgus him- 
fclf was a man of grea,t perfonal valour, and an * ex- 
perienced commander. Philoftephanus alfo afcribes 
to hiiii the firfl: divifion of the cavalry into troops of 
fifty, who were drawn up in a fquare body. But 
Demetrius the.Phalerian fays, that he never had any 
military employment,, and that there was the pro- 
foundeft peace imaginable when he eftablifhed the 
ccmfti tution of Sparta. His providing for a ceflation 

• Xenophon, in his treatife of the Spartan commonwealth, 
feys, Lycurgus brought military difcipline to great perfeftion, and 
gives tas a detail of his regulations and improvements in the art of 
war; fome of which are mentioned in the foregoing note. 
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of arms during the Olympic games^ is Hkewife t 
mark of the humane and peaceable man« Some^ 
however, acquaint us^ and among the rcBi Herr 
mippus, that Lycurgus at firft had no commuxucar 
tion with Iphitus : but coming that way, and hap* 
peniug to be a fpe6bitor, he heard behind him a 
human voice (as he thought), which expreffled fome 
wonder and difpleafure that he did Hot put his coun* 
trymea upon rcforting to fo great an affembly* He 
turned round immediately, to difcover whence the 
voice came, and as there was no man to be feen^ 
conduded it was from heaven* He joined Iphitus, 
therefore ; and ordering, along with him, the cere* 
monies of the feftival, rendered it more magnificent 
and laftingk 

The di&pline of the Lacedaemonians continued 
after they were arrived at years of maturity ; for no 
man was at liberty to live as he pleafed, the city 
being like one great camp, where ail had their ilated 
allowance, and knew their public charge, each nian 
concluding that he was born, not for him/elf, but for 
his country * Hence, if they had no particular orders, 
the^^ employed themfelves in infpecting the boys, 
and teaching them fomething ufeful, or in learning 
of thofe that 'were older than themfelves. One o£ 
the greateft privileges that Lycurgus procured his 
countrymen, was the enjoyment of kifiire, thecon^i 
fequence of his forbidding them to exerdfe any 
mechanic trade. It was not worth their while to 
take great pains to raife a fortune, fmce riches there 
were of no account : and the Helotes^ who tilled the 
ground, were anfwerable for the produce above^ 
mentioned. To this purpofe we have a ftory of a 
Lacedaemonian who, happening to be , at Athens 
while the court fat, was informed of a man who was 
fined for idlenefs ; and when the poor fellow was 
returning home in great dejection, attended by his 
condoling friends, he defired the company to Ihew^ 
him the perfon that was condemned for keeping up his 

dignity. 
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d^fy. So much beneath them they reckoned all 
attention to mechanic arts and all defire of riches ! 

Law-fttits were baniflied from Lacedaemon with 
money. The Spartans knew neither riches nor 
poverty, but poffeffed an equal competency, and had 
a cheap and eafy way of fupplying their few wants. . 
Hence, when they were riot engaged in war, their 
time was taken up with dancing, feafung, hxmting^ 
or meeting to exerdfe or converfe. They went not 
to market under * thirty years of age, all their ncr 
ceflary concerns being managed by th^ir relations 
and adopters. Nor was it reckoned a credit to the 
old to be foen fauntering in the market-place; it 
was deemed more fuitable for them to pafs great 
part of the day in the fchools of exercifc, or places of 
converfatioru Their difcourfe feldom turned upon 
naoney, or bufinefs, or trade, but upon the praife 
of the excellent, or the contempt of the worthlefs ; 
arid the laft was expreffed with that pleaiantry and 
humour, which conveyed inftruftion and corredioa 
without feeming to intend it. Nor was Lycurgus 
bimfelf imnM>derately fevere in his manner ; but, as 
SoSbius tdls us, he dedicated a little ftatue to the 
god of laughter, in each hall. He coniidexed face* 
tioufnefs as a feafoning of their hard exercife and 
diet, and therefore ordered it to take place on all 
proper occafions, in their common entertainmentft 
and parties of pleafure. 

Upon the whole, he taught the citizens to think 
nothing more difagreeable than to live by (or for) 
thenftfeives. Like bees, they aded with one impulfc 
for the public good, and always affembled about 
their princcw They were poffeffed with a thirft of 
honour, an enthuiiafm bordering upon infanity> and 

* This alfo is faid to have been the age when they began to 
fcrve in the army. But as they were obhgcd to forty years fer- 
vice before the law exempted them from going into the field,. I 
incline to the opinion of thofe writers who ^h ink that the militarf 
age is not well afcertained. • ^ 
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iiad not a'wilh but for their country ^ THefefenti-r 
ments are confirmed by fome of their aphorifms* 
When Paedaretus loft his dedion for one of the 
three hundred^ y hc^ went away rejoicing that there- 
were three hundred better men than himfelf found in the 
€ity. Pififtratidas going, with fome others, ambaffii- 
dor to the king of Perfia's lieutenants, was alked 
whether they came with a public commiflion, or on • 
their own account; to which he anfwercd^ If fuc-- 
eefsfuly 'for the public ; if unfticcefsful^ for ourfelves* * 
Argileonisy the mother of Brafidas f^ afldng fome ^ 
Amphipolitans that waited upon her at her houfe, . 
whether Brafidas died honourably and as became a 
Spartan^ they greatly extolled his merit, and faid^ 
there was not mch a man left in Sparta } whereupoa 
Ihe replied, Say not fo^ my friends ; for Brafidas wai 
indeed a man of honour ^ but Lacedamon can boqft of 
many better men than be^ 

The fenate, as I faid before, confifted at firft of 
thofe that were affiftants to Lycurgus in his great 
undertaking* Afterwards, to fill up any vacancy 
that might happen, he ordered the moft worthy 
man to be felecled, of thofe who were full three- 
fcore years old* This was the moft refpeftable dit 
pute in the world, and the conteft was truly glori* 
ous ; for it was not who ihould be fwifteft among 
the fwift, or ftrongeft among the ftrong, but who 
was the wifeft and beft among the good and wife- 
He who hald the preference was to bear this mark of 
fiipcrior excellence through life, this great authority,- 
which put into his hands the lives and honour of 

. • Xcnophon fays, k was the cuftom for the ephori to appoint 
three offficers, each of. whom was to felcift an huadred men, tl^c 
beft he could find ; and it was a point of great emulation to be 
ane of thefe three hundred. 

t Brafidas, the Lacedaemonian general, defeated the Atheniaiw 
sn a battle fouglu near Amphipolis, a town of Macedonia, on the. 
banks of the Strymon^ but loft his life ia the adion. Thucy- 
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the citizens, and every other important afFair# The 
manner of the eledion was this : when the people ' 
were affembled, fome perfons, appointed for the pur- 
pofe, were fhut up in a room near the place, where 
they conld neither fee nor be feen, and only hear the 
* Ihouts of the cbnftituents j for by them they de- 
rided this and moft other afiairs. Each candidate 
walked filently through the affembly, one after ano- 
ther, according to lot. Thofe that were fhut up 
had writing tables^ in which they fet down in diiFe- 
tent columns the number and loudnefs of the fliouts, 
without knowing Svho they were for ; only they, 
marked them as firft, fecond, third, and fo on, ac- 
cording to the number of competitors. He that had 
the moft and loudeft acclamations, was declared 
'duly eleftedi Then he was crowned with a garland, 
and went round to give thanks to the gods ; a num- 
ber of yoimg men followed, ftriving which fhould 
extol him moft^ and the women celebrated his vir- 
tues in their fongs, and bleffed his worthy life and 
conduftw Each of his relations offered him a repafl, 
and their addf efs on the occafion was, Sparta honours 
you with this collatiom When he had finifhed the 
proceflion, he went to the common table, and lived 
as before j only ttvo portions were fet before him, 
one of which he carried away : and as all the women 
related to him attended at the gates of the public 
hall, hd called her for whom he had the greatefl 
efteem^ and prefented her with the portion, faying 
at the fame time. That ivhich I received as a mark of 
honour y I give to you. Then fhe was conducted home 
with great applaufe by the refl of the women. 

• As this was a tumultuary and uncertain way of deciding 
who had the majority, they were often obliged to feparate the 
people, and count the votes. Ariflotle thinks, that in fuch a cafe 
perfons fhould not offer themfelves candidates, or folicit the offite 
or employment, but be called to it merely for their abilities aad 
their merit* 

Vott It % Lycurgus 
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Lycurgus likwifc made good regulations witrb 
refpeft to burials. In the firft place, to take away 
all fuperftition, he ordered the dead to be buried in 
the city, and even permitted their monuments to be 
erefted near the temples ; accuftoming the youth to 
fuch fights from their infancy, that they might have 
no uneafinefs from them, nor any horror/for death, 
as if people were polluted with the touch of a dead 
body, or with treading upon a grave. In the next 
place, he fufFered nothing to be buried with the 
corpfe, except * the red cloth and the olive-leaves in 
which it was wrapt. Nor would he fufFer the rela- 
tions to infcribc any names upon the tombs, except 
of thofe men*that fell in battle, or thofe women who 
died in fome facred office. He fixed eleven days 
for the time of mourning ; on the twelfth they were 
to put an end to it, after offering facrifice to Ceres. 
No part, [of life was left vacant and unimproved, 
but even with their neceflary actions he interwove 
the praife of virtue and the contempt of vice : and 
he fo filled the city with living examples, that it 
wasjiextto impoffible, for perions who had thcfe 
from their infancy before their eyes, not to be drawn 
and formed to honour. 

For the fame reafon he would not permit all that 
defired it to go abroad and fee other countries, left 
they fliould contract foreign manners, gain traces 
of a life of little difcipline, and of a different form 
of government. He forbad t Grangers too to refort 
to Sparta, who could not affign a good reafori for 
their coming ; not, as Thucydides fays, out of fear 
they fliould imitate the conftitution of that city, and 

* iElian tells us (1. vi. c. 6.) that not all the citixens indifFcr- 
cDtly were buried in the red cloth and oUve-leaves, but only fuch 
as had.diftinguiihed thcmfelves particularly in the field. 

t He received with plcafurefuch ftrangers as"' came and fub- 
* mitttcd to his laws, and alfigned them (bares of land, which they 
could not alienate. Indeed, the lots of all the citizen* were im* 
alienable. ^ ^ 

mal;j 
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make Improvements in virtue, but left they fhould 
teach his own people fome evil. For, along with 
* foreigners come new fubjeds of difcourfe ; new 
difcourfe produces new opinions j and from thefe 
there neceffarily fpring new paflions and deiires, 
which, like difcords in mufic, would difturb the 
eftabliflied government. He, therefore, thought it 
more expedient for the city. to keep out of it corrupt 
cuftoms and manners, than even to prevent the in- 
troduftion of a peftilence* 

Thus far, then, we can perceive no veftiges of a 
difregard to right and wrong, which is the fault 
fome people find with the laws of Lycurgus, allow* 
ing them well enough calculated to produce valour, 
but not to promote juftice. Perhaps it was the 
iCrj^ptiaj as they called it, or ambufcaiie^ if that wa^ 
really one of this lawgiver's inftitutions, as Ariftotle 
iays it was, which gave Plato fo bad an impreffion 

both 

* Xcnopbon, who was an eye-witneft, imputes the changes 
in the Spartan difciptine to foreign manners ; but, in fadl, they 
had a deeper root. When the Lacedaemonians, inftead of keeping 
to their lawgiver's injunftiort, only to defend their own country^ 
and to make no conqueils, carried their viftorious arms, over all. 
Greece, and into Aiia itfelf, then foreign gold and foreign man* 
ners came into Sparta, corrupted the fimpTicity of its inftitutions^ 
and at laft overturned that republic. 

f The cruelty of the Lacedaemonians towards the Hektesy is 
frequently fpoken of, and generally decried by all authors ; 
though Plutarch, who was a great admirer of the Spartans, en- 
deavours to palliate it as much as may be. Thefe poor wretdics 
Avcre marked out for ilaves in their drefs, their gclture, and, in 
ihort, in every thing. They wore dog-fkin bonnets and Iheep- 
Ikin vefts ; they were forbidden to learn any liberal art, or to 
perform any aA worthy of their mailers. Once a day they re- 
ceived a certain number of ftripes, for fear they {hould forget 
they were ilaves : and, to crown all, they were liable to this 
ciyptia^ which was fure to be executed on all fuch as lJK>ke, 
looked, or walked like fieemen ; a cruel and unneceilary ex- 
pedient, and unworthy of a virtuous people. The ephoriy indeed, 
declared war againltthem. Againtl whom? why, againft poor 
leaked ilaves, who tilled dieir lands, drefled their food, and did 
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both of Lycurgus and his laws* The governors of 
the youth ordered the fhrewdeft of them, from time 
to time^ to difperfe themfelves in the country, pro* 
yided only with daggers and fome neceffary pro* 
Vifions. In the day-time they hid -themfelves, and 
irefted in the moft private places they could find, 
but at night they fallied out into the roads and killeci 
all the Helotes they could meet with^ Nay^ fome* 
times by day, they fell upon them in the fields, and 
murdered the ableft and ftrongeft of them^ Thucy- 
dides relates, ill his hiftory of the Peloponnefian war ^ 
that the Spartans feleded fuch of them as were dif* 
tinguiflied for their courage<, to the number of two 
thoufaiid of more, declared them free, crowned them 
with gaflands, and conduft6i them to the temples 
of the gods; but foon after they all difappearedj 
and no one could, either then or fince, give account 
in what manner they were deftroyed. \Axiftotlc 
particularly fays, that the ephori^ as fo6n as they 
were invcfted in theif office, declared war againft the 
HeJot^Sf^2t they might be mailacred under pretence 
©£ law, Jn other refpefts, they treated them with 
great inhumanity: fometimes they made them drink 
till they were intoxicated, and in that condition led 
them into the public halb, to fliew the young men 
what drunkennefs was^ They ordered them too tef 
fing mean fongs, and to dance ridiculous dances^ 
but not to meddle with any that were genteel and 

all thofe offices for them, which they were too proud to do foi' 
themfelves, Plutarch, according to cuftom^ endeavours to plaee 
all this cruelty far lower than the times of Lycurgus ; and alledge» 
that it was introduced on account of the Helotes joining with the 
Meffenians, after a terrible earthquake that happened about 467 
years before the birth of Chrift, whereby a great part of Laceda-' 
inoa was averthfowh, and in which above twenty thoufaurf 
Spartans periihed. But iElian tells us cxprefsly (Hift. Var. 1. iii.) 
that it was the common opinion in Giecpe, that this very earth--' 
quake was a judgment from heaven upon the Spartans for treat- 
ing thcfe Helotes .with fuch inhumanity. 
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graicefuL Thus they tell us, that when the The- 
mns afterwards invaded Laconia, and took a great 
number of the Helotes prifoners, they ordered them 
to fing the pdes of Tcrpander, Aleman, or Spendon 
the Lacedaemonian, but they excufed themfelves, 
afledfflng that it was forbidden by their mafters. 
TTiole who fay, that a freepian in Sparta was moft 
a freeman, and a flavc moft a flave, feem well to. 
have confidered the difference of ftates. But, in my 
opinion, it was in after-times that thefe cruelties' 
took place among the Lacedaemonians $ chiefly after 
the great earthquake, when, as hiftory informs us^ 
the Helotes:^ joining the Meffenians, attacked them, 
did infinite damage to the country, and brought 
the city to the greatcft extremity, I can never 
afcribc to Lycurgus fo abominable an aft as that 
of the ambufcade. I would judge in this cafe by 
the mildnefs and juftice which appeared in the reft 
of his conduft, to which alfo the gods gav? thei|^ 
(anftion. 

When his principal inftitutions had taken root in 
the manners of the people, and the government was 
come to fuch a maturity, as to be able to fupport 
and preferve itfdf, then, as Plato fays of the Deity, 
that he rejoiced when he had created the world, and 
given it its firft motion ; fo Lycurgus was charmed 
with the beauty and greatnefs of his political eftabr 
liftiment, when he faw it exemplified in fa6t, and 
move on in due order. He was next defirous to make 
It immortal, fo far a3 human wifdom could efFeft it, 
and to deliver it down unchanged to the lateft times. 
For this purpofe, he affembled all the people, and 
told them, the provifions he had already made for 
the ftate were indeed fufficient for virtue and hap^ 
pinefe, but the greateft and moft important matter 
wasftill behind, which he could not difclofe to them 
till he had confulted the oracle: that they muft,* 
therefore^ inviolably obferve his laws, without altering 
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any thiiig in them, tilj he returned from Delphi; 
and then he would acquaint them with the plcafure 
of Apollo. When they had all pronaifed to do fo, 
and defired him to fet forward, he took an oath of 
the kings and fenators, and afterwards of all the 
citizens, that they would abide by the prefent eftab- 
lifhment till Lycurgus came back. He then took 
his journey to Delphi. 

When he arrived there, he offered facrifice to the 
gods, and confulted the oracle, whether his laws 
were fiiificient to promote virtue, and fecure the 
happinefs of the ftate, Apollo anfwered, that the 
laws were excellent, and that the city which kept to 
the coriftitution he had eftabliflied, would be the 
moft glorious in the world. This oracle Lycurgus 
took down in writing, and fent it to Sparta, He then 
offered another facrifice, and embraced his friends 
and his fon, determined never to releafe his citizens 
from their oath, but voluntarily there to put a period 
to his life; while he was yet of an age when life was 
* not a burden, when death was not defirable, and 
while he was not unhappy in any one circumftance. 
He, therefore, deftroyed himfelf by abftaining from 
food, perfuaded that the very death pf lawgivers 
fliould have its ufe, and their exit, fp far from being 
infignificant, have its fliare of virtue, and be con- 
iidered as a great ^ftion. To hi|n, indeed, whole 
performances were fo Uluftrious, the conclufion of 
life was the crown of happinefs, and his ^ death was 
left guardian of thofe invaluable bleilings he had 
procured his countrymen through life, ^s they had 

* Yet Lucian feys that Lycurgus died at the age of 8 ft. 

t Atter all this pompous account, PI utarCh himfelf acknow- 
ledges, that authors are not well agreed, how and where this 
great man died. That he flarved himfelf is improhablc; but 
that he returned no more to his country, fcems to be perfectly 
agreeable to his naanncr of afting, 9,$ \yeli as to the currewt oi* 
hiftory, 
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taken an oath not to depart from his eftablifliment 
till his return. Nor was he deceived in his expec- 
tations, Sparta continued fuperior to Jthe reft of 
Greece, both in its government at home and repu- 
tation abroad, fo long as it retained the inftitution 
of Lycurgus ; and this it did during the fpace of 
five hundred years, and the reign of fourteen fjic- 
ceffive kings, down to Agis, the fon of Archidamus. 
As for the appointment of the ephori^ it was fo far 
from weakening the conftitution, that it gave it 
additional vigour, and though it feemed to be eftab* 
liihed in favour of the people, it ftrengthened the 
ariftocracy. 

-But, in the reign of Agis, money found its way 
into Sparta, and with money came its infeparable 
attendant^ avarice. This was by means of Ly- 
iander ; who, though himfeliF incapable of being 
corrupted by money, filled his country with the 
love of it, and with luxury too. He brought both 
. * gol4 and filver from the wars, and thereby broke 
through the laws of Lycurgus- While thefe were 
in force, Sparta was not fo much under the political 
regulations of a commonwealth, as the ftrift rules 
of a philofophic life : and, as the poets feign of 
Hercules, that only vdth a club and lion's Mn, 
he travelled over the world, clearing it pf lawlefe 
ruffians and cruel tyrai?its; fo the Lacedsemonians, 

* Xcnophon acquaints us, that when Lyfandcr had taken 
Athens, he fent to Sparta many rich fpoils, and 470 talents of fil- 
ver. The con^io^ of this huge mafs of wealth created great dif- 
putes at Sparta. Many celebrated Lyfandcr's praifes^ and rejoiced 
exceedingly at this good fortune, as they called it ; others, who 
were better accjuainted with the nature of things, and with their 
conftitution, were of quite another opinion : they looked upon the 
receipt of this treafure as an open violation of the laws of Lycur- 
gus ; and they expreflcd their apprebenfions loudly, that, in pro- 
cefe of time, they might, by a change in^thcir manners, pay infii- 
pitcly more for this money than it was worth. The event jullified 
their fears. 
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with a piece of * parchment and cparfe coat, kept 
Greece in a voluntary obedience, deftroyed ufurpa- 
tion and tyranny in the ftates, put an end to wars,, 
and laid feditipns afleep, very often without either 
fliield or lance, and only by fending one ambaffador, 
to whofe direftions all parties concerned rmmediately 
fubmitted, ., Thus bees, when their prince appears^ 
compbfe their quarrels, and unite in one fwarm. 
So much did juftice and good government prevail 
in that ftate, that I am furprifed at thofe who fay^ 
the Lacedsempnians, indeed, knew how to obey^ 
but not how to govern ; and on this occafion quote, 
the faying of king Theopompu3, who, when one tol4 
,him, that Sparta was preferved by th^ good adminij^ 
tration of its kings ^ replied, JSToy, '' rather by the ohe- 
,dienc€ of their fubjeds. It is certain, that people will 
not continue pliant to thofe who kno\y not how to 
command ; but it is the part of a good governor tq 
teach obedience. He who knows how to lead well, 
is fure to be well followed : and as it is by the arj: 
pf horfemanfliip that a horfe is made gentle and 
traftable, fo it is by the abilities of him who fills the 
throne that the people becopae duftile and fubmiffive. 
Such was the conduft of the Lacedaemonians, tha^ 
people did not only endure, but even defired tq 
\>t their fubjefts. They alked npt of them, either 
fliips, mpney, or troops, but only a Spartan general. 

* This was ihtfcytaky the nature and ufe of which Plutarch 
explains in the life of Ly fender/ He tells us, that when the 
m^iftrates gave their commiffion to any admiral or general, they 
^ook two round pieces of wood, both exadtly equal in breadth 
?ind thickncjfs (Thucydides adds, that thej were fmooth ancj 
longj ; one they kept themfelve?, the other wa§ deHvered tp; 
their officer. When they had any thing of moment, which they 
would fecretly convey to him, they cut a long narrow fcroll of 
pnrchmcpt, and rolling it about tjieir own ftdff, on.^ fold clofe 
tipon another, tb^y wrote their buiinefs on it : when they had 
wrote >yhat they bad to fay, they took off the parchment, and 
fent it to the general ; and he applying it to hi^ own ftaff, the 
charadlers, which before were confufed and iinintclligible, ap- 
peared then very plainly. 

When 
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When they had received him, they treated him with 
the greateft honour and refpeft t fo Gylippus was re- 
vered by the Sicilians ; Brafidas by the Chalcidians ;^ 
Lyfander, Callicratidas, and Agefilaug by all the 
people of Afia. Thefe, and fuch as thefe, where* 
fcver they came, were called jnoderators and re- 
formers, both of the magiftrates and people; an4 
Sparta itfdf was confidered as a fchool of difcl- 
pUne, where the beauty of life and political order 
Urere taught in the utmoft perfeftion. Hence Stra^ 
tonicus feems facetioufly enough to have faid, that 
he would order the Athenians to have the condud of 
myjleri^s andprocejjions ) the Eleans to prejide in games 
as their particular province ; and the Lacedamonians to 
be beateti^ if the others did amifs^. This was fpoken 
injeft: but Antifthenes, one of the fcholars of So- 
prates, {aid (more ferioufly) of the Thebans, when 
he faw them pluming themfelves upon their fuccefai 
at Leuftra, They were juji like fo many fchooJ'boy{ r^- 
joicing that they had beaten their majier. 

It was not, however, the principal defign of Lyr 
curgus, that his city fliould govern many others, 
but he confidered its happinefsy like that of a pri-r. 
yate man, ^sjlowirig frcpi virtue and felfconjijiency \ 
he therefore fo ordered and difpofed it, that, by the 
freedom and fobriety of its inhabitants, and their 
having a fufficiency within themfelves, its continu- 
ance might be the more fecure. Plato, Diogenes, 
Zenp, and other writers, upon government, have 
taken Lycurgus for their model; and thefe have at- 
tained great prsufe, though they left only an idea of 
ibmethmg excellent. Yet he who, not in idea and 

• Becaufe the teachers fliould be anfwerable for the faults of 
their pupils. The pleafantry of the obfervatloh feems to be this, 
that as the Lacedaemonians ufed to punifh the parents or adopters 
of thofe young people that behaved amifs ; now that they were 
inftru^ors of other nations, they (hould fufFer for their faults. 
Bryan's Latin text has it that the Laced9emonians^(?»A/^r<7/ tbem^ 
^But thefe is no joke in that. 

in 
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in words,but in fad produced a moft inimitable form 
of government, and * by fhewing a whole city of 
, philofophers, confounded thofe who imagine that 
the fo much talked of ftriftnefs of a philofophic life 
is imprafticable ; he, I fay, ftands in the rank of 
glory far before the t founders of all the other Gre- 
cian ftates. Therefore Ariftotle is of opinion, that 
the honours paid him in Lacedaemon were far be- 
neath his merit. Yet thofe honours were very great ; 
for he has a temple.there, and they offer him a yearly ' 
facrifice, as a god. It is alfo faid, that when his re- 
mains were brought home, his tomb was flruck with 
lightning : a feal of divinity which no other man, 
however eminent, has had, except Euripides, who 
died and was buried at Arethufa in Macedonir* 
This was matter of great fatisfaction and triumph to 
the friends of Euripides, that the lame thing (hould 
befal him after death, which had formerly happened 
to the mofl venerable of men, and the moft favour- 
ed of heaven. Some fay, Lycurgus died at Cir- 
rha; but Apollothcmis will have it, that he was 
brought to Elis and died there ; and Timseus and 
Ariftoxenus write, that he ended his days in Crete ; 
Bay, Ariftoxenus adds, that the Cretans Ihew his 
tomb at Pergamia, near the high road. We are 
told, he left an only fon, named Antiorus: and as 
he died without iffue, the family was extinft^ His 

* Ariftotle and Platp differ in thi« froin Plutarcb. Even Po- 
lybius, who was fo great an admirer of the Spartan government, 
alfows, that, though the Spartans, confidered as individuals, were 
wife and virtuous, yet in their colle£live capacity they *p^id but 
little regard tojuiiiceand moderation. 

t Solon, though a perfon of a different temper, was no lefs 
difintcrefted than Lycurgus. He fettled the Athenian common- 
wealth, refufed the fovereignty when offered him, travelled to 
•avoid the importunities of his countrymen, oppofcd tyrftiiny in 
hfs old age, and when he found his oppofitton vain, went into vo- 
luntary exile. Lycurgus and Solon were both gfeat men • but the 
former had the ftronger, the latter the milder genius ;. the cffe<5ts 
of which appeared in the commonwcjilths they foundlS, 
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friends and relations obfetved his anniverfary, which 
fubfifted for many ages, and the days on which they 
met for that purpofe they called Lycurgida^ Arifto- 
crates, the fon of Hipparchus, relates, that the 
friends of Lycurgus, with whom he fojourned, 
and at laft died at Crete, burned his body, and, at 
his requeft, threw his fifhes into the fea. Thus he 
guarded againft the poffibility of his remains being 
brought back to Sparta by the Lacedaemonians, left 
they mould then think themfelves releafed from their 
oath, on the pretence that he was returned, and 
make innovations in the government. This is what 
we had to fay of Lycurgus. 
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THERE IS ar great diverfity amongft hifloijaii^ 
about the t^ime in which king Nunaa lived, 
though fomie families fepm to trace their genealogy 
pp to him with fuffipient accuracy. However, a 
certain writer called Clpdius, in his emendations of 
chronology, afSrms, that the ancient archives were 
deftrbyed when Rome was facked by the Gauls j 
and that thofe which are now fhewn as fuch, were 
forged in favoiiir of fopie perfons who wanted to 
ftretch their liniKigp far back, and to deduce it from 
the moft illuftrious houfes. pome fay, that Numa 
was the fcholar of Pythagoras* ; but others coht 
tend, that he was unacquaiiited with the Grecian 
literature, either alledging, that his owi^ genius was 
fufEcient tp copdud him to excdlence, or that he 
was inftrufted by fojne barbarian philofopher fiipcr 
rior to Pythagoras. Soine, agaip, affirm that Py- 
thagoras of Samos flouriflied about five generations 
below the times pf Nyma ; but that Pythagoras 
the Spartan,- who wop the prize tt the Olympic 
race in the fixteenth Olympiad (about the third 
year of which it was that Numa canie to the throne), 
travelling into Italy, be(5ame acqusdnted with that 
prince, and affifted hini in regulating the goyern- 

* Pythagoras the philofopher went not into Italy till the rcigi^ 
qf the elder Tarquin, which was in the fifty-firft Olympiad, 
and fo«r generations (asDiouyiiusof HalicarnalTus tells us) after 
N>ima. ^ ' 
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ment. Hence many Spartan cuftonfis, taught by 
Pythagoras, wereintermixt with the Roman. But 
this mixture might have another caufe, as Nunia 
Was of Sabine extraction, and the Sabines declard 
themfelves to have been a Lacedaemonian colony*# 
It is difficult, however*, to adjuft the times exadly, 
particularly thofe that are only diftinguilhedwith 
the names of the Olynipic conquerors ; of which, 
we are told, Hippias, the Elean, made a coUedion 
kt a late period, without fufficient vouchers. We 
Ihall now relate what we have met with moft re- 
tnarkable concerning Numa, beginning from that 
point of time which is moft fuitable to our purpofe* 
It was iti the thirty-feventh year from the building 
of Rome^ and of the reign of Romulus, on the fe-* 
Venth of the month of July (which day is now called 
Nona Caproniina)y when that prince went out of the 
city to offer a folemn facrifice at a plac6 called the 
Goats^'tnarjhy in the prefence of the fenate and great 
part of the people. Suddenly there happened a 
great alteration in the air, and the clouds burft 
in a ftorm of wind and hail. The reft of the 
aflembiy were ftruck with terror and fled, but 
Romulus difappeared, and could not be found 
either alive* or dead. Upon this, the fenators 
fell under a violent fufpicion, and a report was 
propagated againft them, among the people, that 
having long been weary of the yoke of kingly go- 
vernment^ and defirous to get the power into their 
own hands, they had murdered the king. Particu- 

* The fame Dionyfius informs us, that he found, in the hiftory 
of the Sabines, that, while Lycurgus was guardian to his nephew 
Eurortius (Charilaus it fhould be), fome of the Lacedaemonians, 
unable to endure the feverity of his laws, fled into Italy, and fet- 
tled firit at Poroetia; from whence feveral of them removed into 
the country of the Sabines, and, uniting with that people, taught 
them their cuftoms ; particularly thofe relating to the conduct of 
war, to fortitude, patience, and a frugal and abilemious manner 
of living. This colony, then, fettled in Italy 120 years before 
the birth of Nuraa. 
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larly as he had treated them for fome time in an 
arbitrary and imperious manner. .But they found 
means to obviate this fufpicion, by paying divine ho- 
nours to Romulus, as a perfon that had been privi- 
leged from the fate of other mortals, and was only 
removed to a happier fcene. Moreover, Proculus, 
a man of high rank, made oath that he faw Romu- 
lus carried up to heaven in complete armour, and 
heard a voice commanding that he fliould be called 
Quirinus, 

Frefli difturbances and tumults arofe in the city 
about the eleftion of a new king ; the later inhabit^- 
ants being not yet thoroughly incorporated with the 
firft, the commonalty fluftuating and unfettled in 
itfelf, and the patricians full of animofity and jealou- 
fies of each other. All, indeed, agreed that a king 
fhould be appointed, but they differed and debated, 
not only about the perfon to be fixed upon, but from 
which of the two nations he fhould be elefted. For 
neither could they who, with Romulus, built the city, 
endure that the Sabines, who had been admitted 
citizens, and obtained a fliare of the lands, fhould 
attempt to command thofe from whom they had re-, 
ceived fuch privileges ; nor yet could the Sabinea 
depart from their claim of giving a king in their 
turn to Rome, having this good argument in their 
favour, that, upon the death of Tatius, tliey had 
fuffered Romulus peaceably to enjoy the throne, 
without a colleague. It was alfo to be cOnfidered, 
that they did not come as inferiors to join a fuperioj 
people, but by their rank and number added ftrength 
and dignity to the city that received them. Thefe 
were the arguments on which they founded theif 
claims. Left this difpute fhould produce aii utter 
confufion, whilfl there was no king, nor any fleerf* 
man at the helm, the fenators made an order that the 
hundred and fifty members *, v/ho compofed their 

body, 

* According to our author, in the life of Romulus, the nuai- 
\tt of the fei^ators was 200. indeed, Dionyfiiis fays, that wri- 
ters 
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body, fliould each, in their turns, be attired in the 
robes of ftate ; in the room of Quirinus, offer the 
ftated facrifices to the gods, and difpatch the whole 
public bufinefs, fix hours in. the day, and fix hours 
at night. This difl:ribution of time, feemed well 
contrived, in poitit of equality, amongft the regents, 
and the change of power from hand to hand pre- 
vented its being obnoxious to the people, who faw 
the fame perfon in one day and one night reduced 
from a king to a private man. This occafional ad- 
miniftration the Romans call an Interregnum* 

But though the matter was managed in this mo* 
derate and popular way, the fenators could not 
efcape the fufpicions and complaints of the people, 
that they were changing the government into an 
oligarchy, and, as they had the direftion of all af- 
fairs in their hands, were unwilling to have a king. 
At laft it was agreed between the two parties, that 
one nation fhould chufe a king out of the whole 
body of the other. This was confidered as the beft 
means of putting a ftop to the prefent contention, 
and of infpiring the king with an afFeftion for both 
parties, fince he would be gracious to thefe, becaufe 
they had defted him, and to thofe as his kindred 
and countrymen. The Sabines leaving the Romans 
to their option, they preferred a Sabine king of their 
own electing, to a Roman chofen by the Sabines. 
* Confulting, therefore, among themfelves, they 

fixed 

ters differed in this particular, fomc affirming, that 1 00 fenators 
"were added to the oriorinal number upon the union of the Sa- 
bines with the Romans ; and others, that only fifty were added, 
Livy gives the moft probable account of the manner of the /«- 
taregnum. The fenators, he lays, divided themfelves into de- 
curies or tens. Thefe decuries drew lots which ihbuld govern 
firli ; and the decury, to whofe lot it fell, enjoyed the fupremc 
auti\orlty for five days; yet, in fuch a manner, that one perfon 
only of the governing decury had the enfigns of fovereigniy at a 
time. 

* The intrrrex^ for the time being, having fummoned the people, 
addrelied them thus: "Romans, cledt yourfclvcs a king; the 

** fenate 
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fixed upon Numa Pompiliiis, a Sabine, who was not 
of the number of thofethat had migrated to Rome, 
but fo celebrated for virtue, that the Sabincs re- 
cdved the nonftination even with greater applaufe 
than the Romans themfelves^ When they had ac- 
quainted the people with their refolution, they fent 
the moli eminent perfonages of both nations am- 
baffadors, to intreat him to come and take upon him 
the government. 

Numa was of Cures, a confiderable city of the 
Sabines, from which the Romans, together with the 
incorporated Sabines, took the name of Quirites^ 
He was the fen of a perfon of diftindion, named 
Poniponius, and the youngeft of four brothers. It 
feemed to be by the direftion of the gods, that he 
was born the twenty-lirft of April, -the fame day 
that Rome was founded by Romulus. His mind 
was naturally difpofed to virtue ; and he ftill farther 
fubdued it by difcipline, patience, and philofopjiy j 
not only purging it of the groffer and more infamous^ 
paflions, but even of that ambition and rapaciouf- 
nefs, which was teckoned honourable amongft the 
barbarians ; perfuaded that true fortitude confifts in 
the conqueft, of appetites by reafon. On this ac- 
count, he banifhed all luxury and fplendor from his- 
houfe ; and both the citizens and ft rangers found in 
him a faithful counfdUor, and an upright judge. 
As for his hours of leifure, he fpent them not in the 
purfuits of pleafure, or fchemes of profit, but iA 
the worfliip of the gods, and in rational enquiries 
into their nature and their power. His name bc-« 
came at length fo illuftrious, that Tatius, who wa^ 
the affociate of Romulus in the kingdom, having 
Ml only daughter, named Tatia, bcftowed her 

** fcnate give their confent ; and, if you chufc a prince •worthy* 
•• to lucceed Romulus, the fcnate will confirm your choice.*'* 
The people were fo well pleafed with this condcfccnfion of the 
Innate, that they remitted the choice to them, 
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\tpon him. He was not, however, fo much dated 
with this match as to remove to the court of hi;8 
father-in-law, but continued in the country of the 
Sabines, paying his attentions to his own hxhcr^ 
who was now grown old. Tatia was partaker of 
his retirement, and preferred the cahn enjoyment of 
life with her hufband in privacy^ to the honours and- 
diflindtion in which fhe might have lived with her 
father at Rome. Thirteen years after their marriage 
ihediedi 

Numa then left the fociety of the city, and paffed 
his time in wandering about alone in the facred groves 
and lawns, in the moft retired and folitary places* 
Hence the report concerning the goddefs Egeria * 
-chiefly took its rife ; and it was believed that it was 
not from any inward forrow or melancholy turn that 
he avoided human conver£ition, but from his being 
admitted to that which was more venerable and ex* 
cellent, from the honour he had of a familiar inter- 
courie with a divinity that loved him, which led him 
to happinefs and knowledge more than mortal. It is 
obvious enough, how much this refembles many of 
the ancient ftories received and delivered down by the 
Phrygians of t Atys, the Bithynianjs of Herodotus, 

* Numa*8 inclination to iblitude, aod his cu(toili of .retinng 
into the fccret places of th« foreft of Aricia, gave rife to fevera 
popular opinions. Some believed that the nymph Egeria herfelf 
dilated to him the laws, both civil and religious, which he eflab* 
liih^d. And, indeed, he declared fo himfelf, in order to procure 
a divine fandion to them. But, as no great man is without 
afpcrfions, others have thought^ that, under this affe<^ed pailioa 
for woods and caves, was concealed another more real ^nd left 
chafte. This gave occaiion to that farcafm of Juvenal,^ in fpealo 
ingof the grove of Egeria, (Sat. iii. ver. 12.) " ' 

lizc ubi noHwi'na Numa conftituebat arnica^ 

Ovid fays, that, to remove her grief for the lofs of Numa, 
Diana changed her into a fountain, which (till bears her name* 
Metam. lib. xv. 

t Atys was faid to be beloved by the goddefs Cybele, and 
Endymion by Diana ; but we believe there is no where elfe any 
mention made of this Herodotus, or Rho^dotus^ as Dacieo b^^ 
lus manufcripci calls them. 
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a|id the Arcadi^^ns of Endymioh ; to whom imgfit 
be added many others, who Were thought to have 
attained to fuperior felicity, and to be beloved in an 
.extraordinaiy manner by the gods. And, indeed, 
it is rational enough to fu'ppofe, that the deity would 
not place his affeftion upon horfes or birds, but ra- 
ther upon human beings, eminently diftinguifiied by 
virtue ; and that he neither diflikes nor difdains to 
hold converfation with a man of wifdom and piety* 
But that arf/'y^//y ffiouldbecaptivatedwith the exter- 
nal beauty of any human body, is irrational to believer 
The Egyptians, indeed, make a diftinftion in this 
cafe, which they think not an abfurd one, that it is 
not impoffible f<>r a woman to be impregnated by 
the approach of fome divine fpirit ;^ut that a man 
can have no corporeal iutercourfe with a goddefer 
But they do not, however, confider that a mixture, 
be it of what fort it ttiay, equally communicates its 
feeing. In fliort, the regard which the gods have 
for men, though, like a human paffion, it be called 
iove, muft be employed in forming their manners, 
and raifing them to higher degrctes of virtue. lit 
this fenfe we may admit the affertion of the poets, 
that * Phorbas, HyacinthuSy a^d Admetus, were 
beloved by ApoUo ; and that Hippolytus,^ the Sicy- 
onian, was equally in his favour ; fo that whenever 

* Phorbas was the fbn of Triopas, king of Argos. He dclirer- 
ed the Rhodiana from a prodigious number of (erpents ihtLtiuftdtd 
theif iilandy and particuFarly irom one furious dragon that had de- 
voured a great many people., He was, thcfefdrc, fuppofed to be 
jdelr to Apolk), vrho had llain the Python, ^ After his death he 
mas placed in the heavens, with the dragon be had deftro^'cd, in 
the conftellation Ophiucns or Serpentarius. 

Hyacinthus wasthefon of Amyclas, founder of the city of 
Amyclaef, near Sparta. He was beloved by Apollo and Zephyras, 
•and/ was killed in a fit of jealoufy by the latter, who, with a puft' 
lof Mdnd, caufed a <]^uoit, thrown by Apollo, to fall upon his head. 
He was changed into a flower which bears his name. Fidf 
Pjlusan. Je Laconic. lib. iii. fef Ovid. Metam, lib! x. fab. 5. 

Admettts Was the fon of PhcrWj king of TheflaJy. It is fitod 
that ApoUo kept his fhcep, 
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-life failed Ifironfi Cirrha to Sicyon^ the t)rieftefi, tt> 
lignify Apollo's fatisfactioli, repeated this heiipic 
Verfe : 

He comes y ^gdin the mpich4oi)ied bef'o contest 

It is alfo fiibled, that * Pan was in love with Pindar 
on account of his poetry ; and that t Archilochus 
^and Hefiod^ after their death, were honoured by the 
heiai^enly powers for the fame reafon* Sophocles^ 
too (as the ftory goes), Was bleflfed in his life-titne 
>jidth the ccmverfation of the god iEfculapius, o£ 
■which manyproofs ftill remain 5 and another J deity 
procured him burial. Now, if we admit that thefe 
\«r0re fo highly favoured, (hall we deiiy that § Za*. 
leucus, Minos, Zoroafter, Numa^ and Lycurgus, 
kings and law-givers, were happy in the fame re- 
^GpeA I Nay, rather, we fliall think, that the gods 
might ferioufly converfe with fuch excellent perf6ris 
as thcfe, to inftrud and encourage them in their 
., great attempts ; whereas, if they indulged poets and 
• tfiuikians in the fame grace, it muft be by way of 
<iiverfion» To fuch as are of another opinion, I 
ihaU fay, however, with Bacchylides, The vouy U 

• Pindar bad a particular devotion for the God Pan, and there- 
iore took Qp his abode near the temple of Rhea and Pan. He. 
iconipo£^ the hymns which the Theban virjins fung on the feftt- 
val of that deity ;* and> it is faid^ he had the nappinels to hear Piyi 
iiim^f finging one of his odes. 

-f Archilochus was flain by a foldier of N"ar<>8, who was obliged 
\>y the prieflefs of Apollo to make expiation i<»: having killed a 
man t:onfectated to the Mufes. 

Asfor Hefiod, the Orchomenians, a people of Boeotia, being 
teiaibly affli^ed by a plague, wett ordered by the orack to re* 
move the bones of that poet, front Naupadtus in ifiltolta, into 
their country. 

$ Sophocles died at Athens, TVhile Lyr^mder was carrying on, 
tbc^ge of that city ; and Bacchus is faid to hive appeared to the 
- Spanan^ ^netal in a drdam, and ordered him to- permit the new 
Athenian Syren to be buried at Decelea. 

§ Zaieocus gave laws to the Locrians la Magnft Gtticdat; 
^oroaller^ one of the ww, and king of the Bailrians, to bis owa 
fahitA^i aa4 Minos tothepcoplt of Crett, 
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broad. For it is no unplaufiUe account of the mat- 
ter which others give, when they tell us, that Ly- 
curgus, Numa, and other great men, finding their 
people difficult- to manage, and alterations to be 
made in their feveral governments, pretended com- 
miffions from heaven, which were falutary, at teaft 
. to thofe for whom they were invented. 

Numa was now in his fortieth year, when am- 
baffadors came from Rome to make him an oflFer of 
the kingdom. The fpeakers were Proculijs and 
Veiefus, whom the people before had call their eyes 
upon for the royal dignity, the Romans being at- 
tached to Proculus, and the. Sabines to Veiefus. 
. As they imagined that Numa would gladly embrace 
his good fortuns, they made but a fiiort fpeeclh 
. They found it, however, no eafy matter to perfuadc 
, him, but were obliged to make ufe of much entreaty 
, to draw him from that peaceful retreat he was fo 
fond of, to the government of a city born, as it 
Were, and brought up in w^r. In the prefencc,. 
therefore, of hb father, and one of his kinimen, 
named Marcius, he gave them this anfwer: ^* Every 
*' change of human life has its dangers ; but when 
."a man has a fufficiency of every thing, and there 
•' is nothing in his prefent fituation to be com- 
** plained of, what but madnefs can lead him from 
" his ufual track of life, which, if it has no other 
^* advantage, has that of certainty, to experience 
^' another as yet doubtful and unknown ? But the 
" dangers that attend this government are beyond 
;** an uncertainty, if we may form a judgment 
" from the fortunes of Romulus, who laboured 
*S under the fufpicion of taking off Tatius, his 
•' colleaguej, and was luppofed to have loft his 
' *' own Me with equal injuftice. Yet Romulus is 
.** celebrated as a perfon of divine origin, as fuper- 
^ ** naturally nouriflied, when an infant, and moft 
;•< wonderfully prefervcd. For my part, I am only 
* ** of mortal race j and ysiu are fcnfible my nurfing 
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^ and education boaft of nothing extraordinary- 
^ As for my charader, if it has any difiindion^ it 
" has been gained in a way not likely to qualify me 
** for a king, in fcenes of repofe, and employments' 
^* by no means arduous. My genius is inclined to' 
*' peace, my love has long been fixed upon it, and 
** I have ftudidufly avoided the confufion of war : 
** I have alfo drawn others, fo far as my influence 
« extended, to the worlhip of the gods, to mutual 
•^ offices of friendQiip, and to ipend the reft of their 
^' time in tilling the ground, and feeding cattie/ 
** The Romans may have unavoidable wars left 
" upon their hands by their late king, for the msdn- 
" tainingof which yoii have need erf another more' 
^ aftive and more enterprifing. Befides, the peo-i 
** pie are of a warlike difpofition, fpirited with fuc- 
" cefe, and plainly enough difcover their inclination 
** to extend their conquefts. Of courfe, therefore, 
*^ apcrfon whohas fet his heart upon the promot- 
" ing of religion and juftice, and drawing men off 
'* from the love of violence and war, would foon 
*.' become ridiculous and contemptible to a dty that 
*' has more occafion for a general than a king/* > 
. Numa, In this manner declining the crown, the 
Romans, on the other hand, exerted all their endear 
yours to obviate his objedions, and -begged of htm 
not to throw them into confufion and civU war again, . 
as there was no other whom both parties would una- 
nimoufly deft, Wlien the ambaffitdors had retired, 
his father and his friendMarcius privately urged him» 
by all the arguments in their power,, to receive this 
great and valuable gift of heaven. *' If contented, 
^' faid they, with a compet^ce, you defii;e not 
" riches, nor afpire after the konour of fovereignty, 
" having a higher and better diftiniftion in virtue ; 
*' yet confi^der that a king is the minlfter of God, 
^^ who now awakens and puts in adion your native 
*' wifdom and juftice j decline not, therefore, an 
^* authority, which to.a wife man is a field for great 
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^^ ind good a£tions ; where dignity may be added 
^ to rcugion, and men may be brought over to 
** piety in the eaiieft and readieft way, by the in- 
** fiuence of the prince. Tatius, though a ftranger, 
** was beloved by this people, and they pay divine 
** honours to the memory of Romulus. Beiides,. 
" who knows, as they are viftorious,but they may 
" be iatiated with war, and having no farther wiih 
" for triumphs and fpoils, may be deiirous of a 
^ mild' and juft governor for the eftablilhing of 
** good laws, and the fettling of peace ? But jQiould 
** Sicy be ever fo ardently inclined to war, yet is it 
•* not better to turn their violence another way, 
^ and to be the center of union and friendfhip be-^ 
^^ tween the country of the Sabines, and fo great 
•* and flouriihix)g a^ate as that of Rome ?" Thefe 
ioDducements, we are told, were ftrengthened by 
^iifpicious omens, and by the zeal and ardour of his 
fellow-citizens, who, as foon as they had learnt the 
liibje^^ of the embadHy, went in a body to intreat 
him to take the government upon him, as the only 
means to appeafe. all di£^iions, and cdBfedually in- 
corporate the two nations into one. 

When he had determined to go, he offered fa* 
crifice to the gods, and then fet forward to Rome. 
Struck with love and admiration of the man, the 
jfenate and people met him on the way ; the women 
welcomed him with bleffingsand fhoutsof joy ; the 
temples were crouded with facrifices.; and fo uni* 
verM was the fatisfaAion, that the city might feem 
to have received a kingdom infiead of a king. When 
they were coming into the Forum, Spurius Vettius, 
whofeturn it then was to be Interrex, put it to the 
vote, whether Numa ihould be king ; and all the 
citizens agreed to it with one voice. The Tobes and 
other diftmifioiis of royalty then were offered him^ 
but he commanded them to ftop, as his authority 
yet wanted the fandtion of heaven. Taking, there* 
lore, with him the priefts and augurs^ he went up ta 
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^c tHapitoU which the Romans, at that time, called 
the Tarpeian rock. There the chief of the augurs 
covered the head of ^ Numa, and turned his face 
towards the fouth ; then fianding behind him, and 
laying his right hand upon his head, he offered up 
his devotions, and looked around him, in hopes 
of feeing birds oi; fome other fignal from the gods* 
An incredible filence reigned among the people^ 
anxious for the event, and loft in fufpenfe, till the 
aufpidous birds appeared and pafled on the righf 
hand* Then Numa took the royal robe, and went 
down from the mount to the people, who received 
him with loud acclamations, as the moft pious, of 
men and moft beloved of the gods. 

His firft aft of government was to difcharge the 
body of three hundred men, called f Celeresj whom 
Romulus always kept aboui his perfon as guards; 
for he neither choCb to diftrufl thole whaput a con** 
fidence in htm, nor to rdgn over a pec^ile that could 
tfiflruft him. In the next place, to die priefis ci 
Jupiter and Mars he added one iox Romulus, whom 
he flyled FlameH QuirinaUs. % Flamines was a com^ 
men name for priefts before that time ; and it is laid 

* So it is m the text of Plitarch, as it now ihn^ ; b«t it ap^ 
pears from Li vy, that the wgur covered his owa head, not that <^ 
Numa ; Au^r aid la-vnm ejusy captie vclat^fedem cepit^ &c. AndJ 
mdccd, the augur always covered his head in a gown peculiar to 
his office, eall^ L^m, when he made his ob&ivatioos. Meaei^]f 
vcconciles tbefe writers, and removes the fceming qaiftake of FJi^i^ 
tarch, by a reading which Francis Robortel bad found in an an-? 
cient manufcriptf rov ^^ m yLtvn^Qqixt r^-^ats'^ tyyaxd^vfjLfMVK curros^ 
Kou 'a»^ocs-»s c|oyiSo.— If this be coniidered only as an emendation^ 
it is a very good one. . j - 

t Numa did not make ufe of them as guards^ but as infuridf 
minifterS) who were to take care of the facrifices, under the direc- 
tion of the tribunes, who Ead commanded them in their nujitary 
capacity. 

J Others think they took their names from the flame-co!oure4 
tufts they had on their caps. They were denominated from th^ 
particular god to whom their mmiftry was t;ohiined, as Fiafruii 
Dialisy the prieft of Jupiter, Flamen Martialis. thfc prieft.df 
Msurs, . , 
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to have been corrupted from Pilamines^ a terril de* 
rived from Filoi^ which in Greek fignifies caps (for 
they worci, it feems, a kind of caps or hoods) ; and 
the Latin langus^e had. many more Greek words 
mixed witliit then, than it has at this time. Thu& 
royal mandes were by the Romans called Kanaj. 
which Juba affnres us was from the Greek Chlana ; 
?tnd the name of * Camillus^ given to the youth who 
ferved in the temple of Jupiter, and who was to 
have both his parents alive, was the fame which 
fome of the Greeks give to Mercury, on account of 
his being an attendant of that god. 

Numa having fettled thefe matters with a view to 
cftablifh himfelf in the people*s good graces, im- 
mediately after attempted to foften them, as iron is 
ibftened by fire, and to bring them from a violent 
;ind warlike difpofition, to a jiifter and more gentle 
teoiper. . For, if any city ever was in a Jiate of in- • 
Jlammationj as Plato expreffea it, Rome certainly 
was, being compofed at firft of the moft hardy and 
refolute men, whom boldnefs and defpair had driven 
thither from all quarters, nouriihed and grown up 
to power by a ieries of wars, and ftrengthencd even 
by blows and conflids, as piles fixed in the ground 
become firmer under the fti^okes of the rammer. 
Perfuaded that no ordinary means w:6re fufficient td 
form and reduce fo high-fpirited and untraftable a 
people to mUdAefe and peace, he called in the afr 
fiftance of religion. By facrifices, religious dances 
and proceffions, which he appointed, and wherein 
. hjlmfetf officiated, he contriycd to mix the charms 
of feftivity and focial pleafure with the folemnity of 
the ceremonies. Thus he foothed their minds, and 

* * Camill us is derived from the Bceotic x-xJ/x/Xof, which pro- 
perly iignifies a fervitor* la every temple there was a youth «>f 
quality, whofc bufinefs it was to mihifler to the pried. It wa§ 
aece0€iry that the father and mother of the youth ihould be. both 
aJivjs ; tor, which rcafon Plutarch makes ufc of the word atA.<pi^aM» 
which the J^tins call fatrimum €t matrimum^ 
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calmed thdr fierceneis and martial fire. Sometimes 
alfo, by acquainting them with prodigies from hea- 
ven, by reports of dreadful apparitions and menacing 
voices, he infpired them with terror, and humbled 
them with fuperftition* This was the principal cau& 
of the report, thjit he drew his wifdom from the 
fources of Pythagoras ; for a great part of the phi-; 
M^hy of the flatter, as well as of the government 
of the former, confified in religious attentions and 
the worihip of the gods. It is likewife iaid, that 
his folemn appearance,, and air of fanftity, was co- 
pied from Pythagoras. That philofopher had fo 
br tamed an eagle, that, by pronouncing certain 
words, he could ftop it in its flight, or brin^ it 
down ; and, paffing through the multitudes aflem- 
bled at the Olympic games, he fhewed them his 
golden tlugh; befide other arts and adtions, by 
which he pretended to fomething fupcrnaturaL 
This led Timon the Phliafian to write. 

To catch applaufe\ 'Pythagoras qffe6ls 
A folemn air^ and grandeur of exprej/ion. 

But Numa fdgned that fome. goddefs or moun- 
tain^nymph favoured him with her private regards 
(as we have already obierved), and that he had, 
moreover, frequent converfations with the Mules. 
To the latter he afcribed moft of hi^ revelations ; and 
there was one in particular that he called Tacita, as 
much as to fay, the Mufe of^ftlence^ whom he taught 
the Romans to difiinguifli with their veneration. 
By this, too, he feemed to fhew his knowledge and 
approbation of the Pythagorean precept of filence* 

* The common reading of the itxi is, oUy o-.ahsjdXi?* h »««». 
The word f%cty £gnifies young ; but it ihould undoubtedly be 
read inoiit^ Jilent^ mute^ not only from the analogy of the fenfe» 
find the conjedlure ofJStephenSy but on the authority of a ma* 
pufcript. In the city of ferythrse, there was a temple of Mi- 
Tierva, where the priedefs was called fjejycbiay that isx th^ com-* 
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His regulations concerning images feeiEn lUcewifii 
to have fome relation to the doctrine of Pythagoras } 
who was of opinion^ that the firft cauie was not in: 
objeA of fenfe, nor liable to paffion, but invifible^ 
incorruptible, and difcerqible only by the mind. 
Thus Numa forbad the Romans to reprefent tho 
deity in the form either t)f man or beaft. Nor was 
there among them formerly any image or ftatue of 
th^ Divine Being : during the firft hundred and 
feventy years they built temples, indeed, and other 
iacred domes, but placed them in no figure of any 
kind ; perfuaded that it was impious to reprejGsnt 
things divine by what is perifliaUe, and that we 
qui have no conception of God but by the under*" 
ilanding. His iacrifices, too, refembled the Pytha* 
gorean worfliip ; for they were without any effu- 
upn of blood, confifting chiefly of flour, lilKition^ 
oiF wine, and other very fimple and unexpenflve 
things. 

To thefe arguments other circumftances are added, 
to prove that thefe two great men were acquainted 
with each other. One of which is, that Pythagoras 
yras enrolled a citizen of Rome. This account we 
have in an addrej^ to Antenor from Epicharmus, a 
writer of comedy, and a very ancient author, who 
was Mmfelf of the * fchool of Pythagoras. Another 
is, that t Numa having four fons^ called one of 

* As ni&»/ofims hxifiCv fulsx^nwt does not nec^arily fig«' 
nify Jcbolar to Pythagoras^ yfc have rendered it ^ tifc Jcbool of 
'Pythagoras^ or a Pythagorean^ to avoid involving Plutarjch in a 
glaring anachronifm. According to the Marvwa Oxon^ £pi*» 
charmus fiouriihed in the year before Chriil 472 ; and it is cer-^ 
^aln it mnit have been about that time, becanfe he was at the 
pourt of Hicro. 

T Some writers, to countenance the vanity of certain noble 
families in Rome, in deducing their genealogy from Numa, have 
given that prince four fons. But the common opinion is, that he 
Had only one daughter, named PompiUa. • The iErailii were one 
pf the moft coniiderable familie& in Rome, and branched into the 
Lepidi, thd'Pauli, and the Papi. The word Aimulus^ or .£mylus^ 
fa Greek, fignifies^/?//^, ^r^(/»/. * *. 
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them Mamercus, after the name of a fon of Pytha- 
goras; From him too, they tcU us, the -^jnilian 
family is defcended, which is one of the nobleft in 
Rome, the king having given him the furname of 
iEnrdHus, on account of his graceful and engaging 
manner of fpeaking. And I have myfelf been in- 
formed by feveral perfons in Rome, that the Romans 
being commanded by the oracle to ered * two fta* 
tues, one to the wifeft, and the other to the braveft 
of the Grecians, fet up in brafs the figure^ of Py- 
thagoras and ^cibiades. But as thefe matters are 
very dubious, to fupport or refute them farther 
would look like the juvenile aflFeclation of difpute* 

To Numa is attributed the inftitution of that high 
order of priefts called -f- Pentifices^ over which he 
is faid to have prefided himlidtf. Some fay, they 
'wrere caSLcA Ponti^ces^ as employed in the fervice of 
thofe powerful gods that govern the world ; for 
petens^ in the Roman language, fignifies powerful. 
Others, from thdr being ordered by the lawgiver to 
perform fuch facred offices as were in their power j, 
and {binding excufed when there was fome great im* 
pediment. But moft writers affign a ridiculous rea* 
ibn for the term, as if they were* called Pontifices from 
tlieir offering fitcrifices upon the br'id^e^ which the 

* Pliny tells us (lib. xxxiv. c. 5.) it was in the time of their 
-war with the Samnites, that the Romans were ordered to fet up 
thefe ftatues ; that they were, accordingly placed in the comitium ; 
and that they remained there till the didtator{hip of Sylla. The 
oracle, by this dirediou, probably intimated, that the Romans^ 
if they defired to be vi&orious, ihould imitate the wifdom an4 
valour of the Greeks. 

+ Numa created four, who were all patrkians. But, in the 
year of Rome 4D3 or 454, four plebeians were added to the num-* 
ber^ The king himfelf is here aflerted to have been the chief 
of themi, or pmtifex maximusy though Livy attributes that honour 
to another perfon of the famejiame, viz. Nuirla Marcius, the 
ibn of Marcius, one of the fenators. It feems, howevef, not 
improbable, that Numa, who was of fo religious a turn, re^ 
Xcrved the chief dignity in the' priefthdod to himfelf, as kings had 
done in the firft ages of the world, and as the emperors of Rome 
iHd afterwards, • 
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Latins aHlpontem, fuch kind of ceremonies itfeems 
l^eing looked upon as the moft facred, and of greateft 
antiquity. Thefe ^riefU, too, are faid to have been 
commiflioned to keep, the bridges in repair, as one 
Df the moft indifpenfible parts of their holy office. 
For the Romans confidered it as an execrable im- 
piety to demolifti the wooden bridge ; which, we 
are told, was built without iron, and put together 
with pins of wood only, by the direction of fome 
oracle. The ftone bridge was built many ages after, 
when iEmUius was quaeflror. Some, however, in- 
form us, that the wooden bridge was not con- 
ftrufted in the time of Numa, having the laft hand 
put to it by Ancus Marcius, who was grandfon to 
Numa by his daughter. 

The pontifex maximus^ chief of thefe priefts, is 
interpreter of all facred rites, or rather a fuper- 
intendant of religion, having the care not only of 
public facrifices, biit even of private rites and offer- 
ings, forbidding the people to depart from the ftated 
, ceremonies, and teaching them how to honour and 
propitiate the gods. He had alfo the infpeftion 
of the holy virgins called Vejtals : for to Numa 
is afcribed the facred eftablilhment of the veftal 
virgins, and the whole fervice with refpect to the 
perpetual fire, which they watch continually. This 
ofilce feems appropriated to them, either becaufe 
fire, which is of a pure and incon-uptible nature, 
fliould be looked after by perfons untouched and 
undefiled, or elfe becaufe virginity, like fire, is 
barren and unfruitful. Agreeably to this laft reafon, 
at the places in Greece where the facred fire is pre- 
ferved unextinguilhed, as at Delphi and Athens, 
not virgins, but widows paft child-bearing have the 
' charge of it. If it happens by any accident to be 
put out, as the facred lamp is faid to have been at 
Athens, under the tyranny of * Ariftion ; at Del- 

phif 

• This Ariftion held out a long time againfl Sylla, who be- 
£^e<i and took Athens in the time of tlui MiUiridatic war, Ariftion 
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jflii, when the temple was burnt by the Medes ; and 
at Rome, in the Muhridatic war, as alfo in the 
civil war*, when not only the fire was extinguilhed, 
but the altar overturned ; it is not to be lighted 
again from another fire, but new fire is to bfe gained 
by drawing a pure and unpolluted flame from the 
fun-beams. They kindle it generally with concave 
veflels of brafs, formed by the conic feftion of z 
reftangled triangle, whofe lines from the circum- 
ference meet in one central point. This being 
placed againft the fun, caufes its rays to converge in 
the center, which, by refleftioa, acquiring the force 
and aftivity of fire, rarify the air, and immediately 
kindle fuch light and dry matter as they think fit to 
apply t» Some are of opinion, that the facred vir- 
gins have the care of nothing but the perpetual fire- 
But others fay, they have fome private rites befides^ 
kept from the %ht of all but their own body, con- 
cerning whicji I have delivered, in the life of Ca- 
millus, as much as it was proper to enquire into or 
declare. 

It is reported that at firft only two virgins werd 
confecrated by Numa, whofe names were Gegania 
and Verania ; afterwards two others, Canuleia and 
Tarpeia ; to whom Servius added t\it) more ; and 
that number has continued to this time^ The vefiaU 
were obliged by the king to preferve their virginity 
for thirty years. The mrft ten years they fpent in 

himfelf committed innumerable oufragtff in the city, and was at 
laft the caufe of its being facked «nd plundered. As for the fa^ 

/cr^d fire, it was kept in the temple of Minisrva. 

• Livy tells ns, ( lib, Ixxxvi . ) that towards the tondufion of tlic' 

^civilwar between SlyllajindMari us, Miitius Scaevola the Pontiff 
was killed at the entrance of the temple of Vella; but we do not 
find that the iacred fire was extinguiiQied. And even when that. 
temple was burnt, towards the end of ^he fiift Punic war» JL. Q:-* 
Gilius Metelltts, then PonciiF, rulhed through the flame^^ and- 
brought off the Palladium a^d other facred Uiings, though with 
the lofs of his fight. 

t Burning^-glafics w^re invented by Archimedss^ who flourifli* 
p.d 500 year? aft«r Numa, 
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learning their oMce \ the next ten in puttiftg Itt 
pradice what they had learned; and the third period 
m the inftructing of others* At the conduflon of 
this time, fueh as chofe it had liberty to marry, 
and, quitting their facred employilient, to take up 
fome other. However, we have account of but 
very few that accepted this indulgence, and thofc 
^d not profpen They generally became a prey tO 
repentance and regret, from whence the reft, in* 
fpired with a religious fear, were willing to end 
their lives under the fatne inftitution* 

'The king honoured them with great privileges, 
fuch as power to make a will during their father^s 
life, and to tranfaft their other affairs without a 
guardian, like the mothers of three children now* 
When they went abroad, they, had * thcfafces car- 
ried before them ; and if by accident they met a 
perfon led to execution, his life was grantM him J 
but the vejial was tb ^ make oath that it was by 
chahce (he met him, and not by defign. It was 
death to go under the chair in which they were 
•carried* • 

For fmaller offences thefe virgins were ptmiflied 
with ftripes ; and fometimes the ponti/ex maxima 
gave them the difcipline naked, in fome dark place, 
and under the cover of a veil : but flie that broke 
her vow of chaftity, was buried alive by the CoUine 
gate. There^ within the walls, is raifed a little 
mount of earth, called in Latin\^^^^r ; under which 
Is prepared a fmall cell, with fteps to defcendto it* 
In this are placed a bed, a lighted limp, and fome 
flight provifions, fuch as bread, water, milk, and oil \ 
as they thought it impious to take off a perfon cop* 
fecrated with the moft awful ceremonies, by fuch a 

* ThUlionour was not conferred upon them by Nutna^ but 
"by the triumvirate in the year of Rome 712. 

t Neither a veftal, nor aipricft of Jupiter, \if2A obliged to take 
-ttLoaih. They were believed uridioutdiatfoleixmtty* 

death 
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death as that of famine *. The criminal is ckmed 
to punifliment through the Forum^ in a litter well 
covered without, and bound up in fiich a manner 
that her cries cannot be heard. The people filently 
imake way for the litter, and follow it with marks of 
extreme' forrow and dejection. There is no fpeftaclc 
more dreadful than this, nor any day which the city 
palled in a more melancholy manner. When the 
Utter comei^ to the place appointed, the officers 
loofe the cords, the high-prieft, with hands lifted up 
towards heaven, offers up fome private prayers juft 
before the fatal minute, then takes out the prifoner, 
v/ho is covered with a veil, and places her upon the 
fteps which. lead down to the cell: after this, he 
retires with the reft of the priefts, and when &e is 
gone down, the fteps are taken away, and the cell is 
covered with earth ; fo that the place is m^e levd 
with the reft of the mount. Thus w^re the veflals 
{>uniihed that preferved hot their chaftity. 

It is alfo faid, that Numa built the temple of 
Ve/iaj where the perpetual fire was to be kept •f', in 
an orbicular form, not intending to reprefent the, 
figure of the earth, as if that was meant by Ve/ia^ 
but the frame of the univerfe, in the center of which 
the J Pythagoreans place the element of fire, and 
give it the name of Ve^a and Unity •. The earth 
they fuppofe not to be without motion, nor fituated 
in the center of the world, but to make its revolu- 

* There fcems to be fomething improbable and in inconliftent 
in this. Of what ufe could proviitons be to the Veftal, who» 
vi^en the grave was clofed upon her, muA expire through want 
of air? Or, if Ihe could make ufe of thofe provilioas, was (he 
not at lail to die by famine ? Perhaps what Plutarch here x^aUs 
provisions were materials for fbme facrifice. 

t Dionviius of HalicarnalTus ;( lib. ii.) i& of opinion, and pro^ 
bably he is right, that Numa did build the temple of f^^^ in i 
round forrd, to reprefent the figure of the earth ; for by P^f^ 
they meant the earth. 

i That this was the opinion of Philolaus and other Pythago- 
reans is well known : but tXogenes Lai^'rtius teUn us^ tliat ^thft» 
goras himfelf held the eaft& to be the center. * 
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tion round the fphere of fire, being neither oAe 6f 
the moft valuable nor principal parts of the great 
machine. Plato, too, in his old age, is reported to 
have been of the fame opinion, amgning the earth a 
different fituation from the center, and leaving that, 
as the place of honour, to a nobler element* 

The Pontifices were, moreover, to prefcribc the 
^ form of funeral rites to fuch as confulted them» 
Numa himfelf taught them to look upon the laft 
offices to the dead as n^ pollution. He inflxufted 
them to pay all due honour to the infernal gods, 
as receiving the moft excellent part of us, and more 
particularly to venerate die goddefs Libitina^ as he 
called her, who prefides over funeral folemnities j 
whether he meant by her t^oferpine^ ox rather * Ve* 
nus, as fome of the moft learned Komans fuppofe, 
not improperly afcribing to the fame divine power 
the care of our birth and of our death* 

He himfelf likewife fixed the time of mQurning^ 
•according to the different ages of the deceafed. He 
allowed none for a child that died under three yeafS 
of age } and for one older, the mourning wa& only 
to laft as many months as he lived years, provided 
thofe were not more than ten. The longeft mourn- 
ing was not to continue above ten months, after 
which fpace widows were permitted to marry again: 
but ihe that took another huft^and before that term 
was out, Avas obliged by his decree to 'f' facrifice a 
cow with calf. 

Numa 

♦ This Venus Libitina was the fame with Proferpine. She 
nvas caDed at Delphi Venus Epitumbia, Pluto was the Jupiter of 
the {hades below ; and there they had their Mercury too. 

t Such an unnatural facrificc was intended to deter the widows 
from marrying again before the expiration of their mourning. 
Romulug's year coniifting but often months ; when Numa After- 
wards added two months more, he did not alter the time he had 
before fettled for mourning ; and therefore, though after that time 
■we often meet with lu^us annusy or a year's mourning, wc muit 
take it only for the old year of Romulus. 

The 
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NUma Inftituted feveral other ficred orders; twd 
bf which I fhall mention^ the * Salii and t Fecialesf^ 
yhich afford particular proofs of his piety. The 
Fecialesj who were like the, Iremphy lakes ^ or guar^ 
dians of the peace y among the Greeks, had, I be-* 
lieve, a name expreffive of their office; for they 
were to a6l and mediate betwefeii the two parties, 
to decide their differences by reafon,, and not fuffet 
them to go to war till all hopes of juftice were loft. 
The Greeks call fuch a peace Irene^ as puts an end 
to ftrife, not by mutu^ violence, but in a rational 
way* In like manner, the feciales^ or heralds^ were 
often difpatched to fuch nations as had injured the 
Romans, to perfuade them to entertain more equit- 
able fentiments \ if they rejefted their application^ 
they called the gods to witnefs, with imprecations; 
againft themfdves and their country, if their caufe. 

The ordinary cotoiir tb exprefs their grief, uied ^like by both 
fexes, was black without trimmings. But aiWr the eftablifli- 
mcnt of the empire, when abundance of colours canic in fafliion, 
the old priniitiye white grew fo much into contempt, that \t 
became peculiar to the women for their mourning. Fide Plut. 

There wert (cVcral accideiits which often occafioncd the con- 
cluding of a public mournings or fufpenfion of a private one, 
before the fixed time ; fuch as the dedication of a temple, thd 
foleranity of public games or feftivals, the ibUmn luftration per- 
formed by the cenfor, and the difcHarging of a vow inade by a 
magiflrate or a general. They likcwife put off their mourning 
habit when a father, brother, or fon, returned from captivity, 
or when feme of the femily were advanced to a coutidcrable em- 
ployment. 

* The Salii were the guardians of the Anclliay or twelve (hields 
hung up in the temple of Mars. They took their name from 
their dancing in the celebration of an annual fcftival inilituted in 
memory of a miraculous fhield, which, Numa pretended, fell 
down uom heaven. 

t Dionyiius of HalicamaiTus finds them among the Aborigines ; 
and Numa is iaid to have borrowed the intiitution from the 
people of Latium. He appointed twenty fecia Its 9 chofen out of the 
moft eminent families in Rome, and fettled them in a college. 
The pafer fahatuSy who made peace, of denounced war, was 
probably one of their body ieledted for tliat purpofe, becaufe he 
had both a father and a fon alive. Liv. lib. L cap. 24. 

Vol- I. M was 
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wa^ not juft ;' and fo they declared war. But if tFie 
feciales tefufed their fanftioH, it was oot lawful fotr 
any Roman foldier, nor even for the king himfelf, 
to begin boftilities^ War was to comHience witb 
their approbation, as the proper judges whether 
ft was juft, and then the fapreme nrngiftrate-was to* 
deliberate concerning the proper means of .carrying 
it on. The great misfortunes which befel the city 
from the Gauls, are faid to hxvt g^oceeded from, 
^he violation of thefe facred rites. For when thofe^ 
Ikirbarians were befiegmg Clufium;, Fabius Am- 
blifttis was fent Ambaflador to their camp,* ^ath pro- 
j)ofals of peace in favour of the befieged. But receiv- 
ing a'harih aftfwer, he thought himfelf tekaied from 
his character of ambaflador, and, raflily taking upf 
armsfor tlie Clufians, challenged thebraveftman v^ 
the Gaulifti army. He jM-oved viftorious, indeed, i» 
the combat, for he killed his adverfary, and carried 
off his fpoils; but the Gauls, having difcovered who 
he was, fent a herald to Rome, to accufeFabius o£ 
bearing arms againft them, contrary to treaties and 
good faith, and without a declaration of war ► Upoa 
this, the feciales exhorted the fenate to^ deliver him 
up to the Gauls ^ but he applied to the people, andy 
being a favourite with them, was fcreenedfrom the- 
fentence. Soon after this, the Gauls matched to 
Rome, and facked the whole city except the Capitol, 
as we have related at large m the life of CamiUus. 

The order of priefts called SaJii^ is faid to have- 
been inftituted on this occafion^ &i the.eighth year 
of Numa^s reign, a peftiknce prevailing in Italy, 
Rome alfo felt its raA^agcs. While the people were 
greatly dejeAed, we are told that a brazen buckler 
tell from heaven into the hands of Numa.. Of this^ 
he gave a very wonderful account, received from 
Egeria and the Mufes : that the buckler was fent 
down for the prefervation of the city, and fliould be 
kept with great care j that eleven others fliould be. 
made as like it as poflible in fize and fafliion, in? 

order^ 
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order, that, if any perfon were difpofed to deal it^ 
he might not be able to diftinguifti that which fell 
from heaven from the reft. . He farther declared^ 
that the place, and the meadows about it, where he 
frequently converfed with the Mufes, fliould be con- 
fecrated to thofe divinities ; and that the fpring 
-which watered the ground, fliould be facred to the 
life of the veftal virgins, daily to fprinkle and pu^ 
rify their temple. The immediate ceffation of the 
peftilence is faid to have confirmed the truth of this 
account* Numa then ftiewed the buckler to the 
artiftss, and commanded them to exert all tljeir fldll 
for an exaft refemblance^ They all declined the at- 
tempt, except Veturius Mamurius, who was fo fuc- 
cefsful in the imitation, and made the other eleven 
fo lika iti, that not even Numa himfelf could dif- 
tinguifli them* He gave thefe bucklers in chargd 
to the Salii; who did not receive their name, as 
fome pretend^ from Salius of Samothrace or Man-^ 
tineaj who taught the way of dancing in arms, but 
rather from the Subfultive daAce itfeif, which they 
lead up along the ftreets, when, in the month of 
March, they carry the facred buckler through the 
city. On that occafion they are habited in purple 
vefts, girt with broad belts of brafs ; they wear aMb 
brazen helmets, and carry fliort fwords, with which 
they ftrike upon the bucklers, and to thofe founds 
they keep time with their feet. They move in an 
agreeable mannerj performing certain involutions 
and evolutions in a quick meafure^ with vigour, 
agility, and eafe. 

Thefe bucklers are called Ancilia fron^ the form 
of them j foi: they are nHther circular, nor yet, 
like the pelta^ femicircular, but fafliioned in two 
crooked indented lines, the extremities of which 
meeting clofe, form a curve, in Greek, ancjlon. Or 
elfe they may be fo named from the ancori^ or hend of 
the arm^ on which they are carried. This account 
'' M 2 of 
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of the matter we have from Juba, who is very dc^ 
firous to derive the term from the Greek. But if 
we muft have an etymology from that language^ it 
may be taken from their defcending, anekathen^ from 
gn high ; or from akefts^ their healing of the fick^ 
or from auchmon lujis^ their putting am end to the 
drought ; or laftly, from anajcbefts^ deliverance from 
calamities : for which reafon ilfo Caftor and Pollux 
were by the Athenians called anakes. The reward 
Mamurius had for his art was, We are told, an ode, 
which the Salians fung in memory of him, along 
with the Pyrrhic dance. Some, however, fay, it 
was not Veturius Mamurius who was celebrated in 
tha:t compofition, but vetus nmnoriay the aneient re^ 
7nembranc€ of the thing. 

After Numa had inftituted thefe feveral orders of 
priefts, he erected a royal palace, called Regta^ 
near the temple of Vefta ; and there he palled moft 
* of his time, either in performing fome facred func- 
tion, or inftructing the priefts, or, at leaft, in con- 
verling with them on fome divine fubjecl. He 
had alfo another houfe upon the Quirinal mount, 
the fituation of which they ttill fliew us. In all 
public ceremonies and proceffions of the priefts, a 
herald went before, who gave notice to the people 
to keep holiday. For, as they tell us, the Pytha- 
goreans would not fuffer their difciples to pay any 
homage or worftiip to the gods in a curfory manner, 
but required them to come prepared for it by me- 
ditation at home : fo Numa was of opinion, that his 
citizens fhould neither fee nor hear any religious 
fervice in a flight or carelefe way, but, difengaged 
from other affairs, bring with them that attention 
v/liich an objeft of fuch importance required., The 
fireets and ways, on fuch occafions, were cleared 
of clamour, and all manner of noife which attends 
manual labour, that the folemnities might not be 
difturbed. Some veftiges of this ftill remain ;.for. 

when 
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^Tien the confiil is employed either in atigury or 
facrificmg, they call out to the people, Hu age^ 
Mind this J and thus admonifh them to be orderly 
and attentive. 

Many other of fcis inflitufions referable thofe df 
the Pythagoreans. For, as thefc had precepts which 
enjoined * not to fit upon a bufhel; f ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
fire with a fword ; J not to turn back upon a jour- 
ney ; to offer an § odd number to the celeftial gods, 
and an even one to the terreftrial-, the fenfe of which 
precepts is hid from the vulgar: fo feme of Numa's 
have a concealed meaning ; as, not to offer to the 
gods wine proceeding from a vine unpruned ; nor 
to fecrifice || without meal; to ^ turn round when 
you worfhip ; and to fit down when you have wor- 
shipped. The two firft precepts feem to recom; 
mend agriculture as a part of religion ; and the 
turning round in adoration is faid to reprefent the 
circular motion of the world. But I rather think^ 
that as the temples opened towards the eafl, fuch as 
entered them neceflarily turning their backs upon 
the rifing fun, made a half turn to that quarter, in 
honour of th^ igod of day, and then complied 

* That IS, TWt to give up ourfelves to idlencfs. 

"t Not to irritate him who is aiready angry. 

"^ In another place Piutarch gives this precept thus, Never rt* 
^um/rom the horJers, Bvitthe fenfe is the fame : Die like a man ; 
do not long after life^ when it is departing, or wi{h to be young 
ugain. 

§ The Pagans looked on an odd number as the naore per&dir, 
and the fymbol of concord, becaufe it cannot be divide<J into, 
two equal parts, as the even number may, which is therefdre the 
iymbdl of diviiion. This prejudice was not oniy the retifoh why 
the firft month was confecrated to the celeftial, and the feccjnd to 
»the terreftrial deities; but gave birth' to a dioiifand fuper/titibus 
pra^ices, which, in fome coimtries, are ftili »kept np'by tfadft 
whom reafon and religion ought to hare undeceived. 

II Tlie principal intention of this precept might be to wean 
H<hem from facritices of blood, and 'to bring them to offer only 
dCciJkes and figures of animals made of pafte. 
^ ^! Probably to reprefent the immenlity of the Godhead. 
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the circle, as well as their devotions, with their 
faces towards the god of the temple. Unlefe, per* 
baps, this change of pofture ipay have an enig- 
matical meaning, like the Egyptian wheels, admo- 
iiiftiing us of the inftability of every thing human, 
and preparing us ta.acquiefce and reft fatisficd with 
whatever turns and changes the Divine l^eing allots 
us. As for fitting down after an act of rdigioUy 
they tell us it was intended as an omen of fuccefs 
in prayer, and of lafting happinefs afterwards. 
They add, that as aftions are divided by intervals 
of reft, fo when one bufinefs ^as over, they fat 
down in the prefence of the gods, that under their 
aufpicious conduft they might begin another. Nor 
is this repugnant to what has already been advanced ; 
fince the lawgiver wanted to accuftom us to addrefs 
the deity, not in the midft of bufinefs or hurr)^, 
but when we have time and leifure to do it as we 
ought. 

By this fort of religious difcipline, the people 
became fo tradable, and were imprefled with fuch 
a veneration of Numa's power, that they admitted 
many improbable, and even fabulous tales, and 
thought nothing incredible or impoflible which he 
undertook. Thus he is faid to have invited many 
of the * citizens to his table, where he took care 
the veflels fhould be mean, and the provifions plain 
and inelegant ; but, after they were feated, he told 
them, the goddefs with whom he ufed to converfe 
was coming to vifit him, when, on a fudden, the 
room was fupplied with the moft coftly veffels, and 
the table with ^ mqft magnificent entertainment, 

* Dionyfius tells us, that Numa ihewed tbcfe Romans all the 
rooms of his palace in the mornings meanly furniihed, and with- 
out any figns of a great entertainment ; that he kept them with 
him great part of the day; and when they returned to fup with 
him, by invitation, in the evening, they found every thing far^- 
prifmgly magnificent; |t is likely, Numa imputed the change to 
bis invifible Triend« 

But 
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But B<^hi^ can be imagined more ahfurd than 
^hat is related of ln% convcrfation with Jupiter. 
The ftory'goes, that .)vheu. mount uiwntine.wuB not 
inclofed within the walls, nor yet inhabited, but 
abounded with flowing ipripgs and fliady groves, it 
*was freq\jcnted' by two dcmi-gods, Picus and Fau=- 
»us. Tbe&i in other relp^ds, were like the Satyrs^y . 
or thjB race of Titans * ; but in the wonderful feats 
they performed, by their ikill in pharmacy and 
magic, 1X1005 jrefembled the f Idai Dadjli (as the 
<7ree)ss calltbfian); and, thus provided, they roam- 
ed about Italy* Ttcy tdl us, that Numa, having 
mixed the fountain of which they ufed to drink 
-with wBie ^d honey, furprifed asul caught them. 
Upon this, they turned themfelves into many forms, 
and, quitting tkeir anatural figure, • affumed firangc 
and horrible oppcaranceis* But when they found 
they cpuld not break or efcape from the bond that 
hdd them, they acquainted him with many fecrets 
of futurity, and. taught him a charm for thunder 
and lightning compofed of onions, hair, and 
pilchards, which i& iiicd to this day. Others fay, 
thefe demi-gods did not communicate the cliarm, 
but that by the force of magic they brought down 
Jupiter from heaven. The god, refentiitg this att 
Numa's hands, ordered the charm to donjift ^ heads. 
Ofgnhns,, replied Numa^ iVi?, huviariy-^H^h's^ f^ud 

* Some rtianufcrfpts give, us ^xt^v inftead of T/raawf,' -which 
^is-a better reading', bedaiUe Picus aiid'F.auziiiS were JiorJiM Sjrivan 
^eiticB, like Pan. • * ' ' ' 

t Dibdonii tells us, fVom fipWtis, tlie Jctei Da<ftyli itrtTt 
origindUy ffOtif mount Id?i in Phryga, frdtti wfeciite th«y pafled 
into Emr^p^ "wkh ki»g Miftos«^^ I'hey fettled firft in Saniothrac^, 
where they taught the inhabUa«ts religious rites. Orpheus is 
thought tb'tmve been their difcijjle'r, and th« fifil thftt carried a 
ioim o£ wo*fliip over into Greece. Tlic Da^yli are Hkewife faid 
<0 liat^fouod out th« ufe irf #r€^ aM to have difcoVercd the na- 
tiHre^tftTori and brai« *0'the' irthafbi-tants of the country adjoining 
to moiRic Beasecynthus, and to'iaave taught them the way of work- 
ing thenu For 4lru«, and' ttiany other uieful.difcoveries, they 
v^i4S^ty after their deaths worshipped a& gods, 

V M 4 Numa 
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Numa, defirous to fence agaitift the dreadful in- 
junftions, and interrupting the god. Livings faid 
Jupiter : Pilchards^ laid Numa, He was inftrudcd, 
it feems, by Egeria, how to manage the matter. 
Jupiter went away propitious, in Greek ileos^ 
whence the place was caUed "^ Ilkium ; and fo the 
charm was effected. Thefe things, ^bulous and 
ridiculous as they are, Ihew how fuperftition, con- 
firmed by cuftonfi, operated on the minds of the 
people. As for Numa himfelf, he placed his con- 
fidence to entirely in God, that when one brought 
him word the enemy was coming, he only imiled, 
faying. And I am facrijicing. 

He is recorded to have been the firft that built 
temples to f Fides ^ ox faith ^ and to \ Terminus ; ^nd 
he taught the Romans to fweiar hy fait f)^ as the great- 
eft of oaths ; which they ftill continue to make ufc 
of. In our times they lacrifice animals in the fields, 
both on public and private occafions, to Terminus^ 
as the god of boundaries; but formerly the 6fiering 
was an inanimate one ; for Numa argued that there 
ihould be n6 efiufion of blood in the rites of a god, 

* This is Plutarch's miftakcr Ovid informs us (Fafi. lib. iii.) 
that Jupiter wt\s called Elicius from eUcere^ to dtc^'w put^ becaufe 
Jupiter was drawn out of heaven on this cccafion. 

t This was intended to make the Romans pay as much regard 
to their word Tas a contract in writing. And (b excellent, in 
fadt, were the principles, that Polybius givts even the Romans 
of bis time this bonoufaUle teftinjony :-^»' '1-hey mf?ft inviolably 
" keep theirword without beiiig obliged to ii by bi\il, TvitncfSfc 
** or promife ; whereas ten ftcuritie?, twenty promife*, and a« 
.^* many witneiTes, cannct hmdf r the faith lefs Greeks fVdip at- 
V tempting, to deceive and difdppoint yon.'* No wofid^r^ then, 
that fo virtuous a people were ^vidieriQiis ovf r thoj'e that ;Were be- 
. (:ome thus degenerate. and cji^^^ft* 

. . J The /)//■ Termni were rcprefent^d by ftoncs, which Numa 
c?iufed to be placed on the vborders of the Roman fiate,. and of 
.each man's private Japds. In hqaoUr of thcfe dcitips, he inftt- 
■ luted a feftival called Ttrminalift^^ which was annually celebrated 
.oT> the 22d or. 23d of^'ebruary. To remove the Dii Termini was 
,deomed a facrilege of fo hei^nous *• nature, that acy uuin might 
kill, with impunity, the tfunfgreffori 

who 
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-who is the witnefs of juftice, and guardian of peace. 
It is indeed certain, that Numa vi^as the- firft that 
marked out the bounds of the Roman territoiy, Ro- 
mulus, being unwilling, by meafuring out his own, 
to fliew how much he had encroached upon the 
neighbouring countries ': for bounds, if prefcrvcd, 
are barriers againft lawlcfs power ; if violated, they 
are evidences of injuftice. The territory of the 
city vi2^ by no means extenfive at firft, but Romu- 
lus added to it a confiderable diftrift gained by the 
fword, AU this Numa divided among the indigent 
citizens, that poverty might not drive them to ra- 
pine ; and, as he turned the application of the peo- 
ple to agriculture, their temper was fubdued to- 
gether with, the ground. For* no occupation im- 
plants fo fpeedy and fo efFechial a love of peace, as 
a country life ; where there remains indeed courage 
and bravery fufiicient to defend their property, but 
the temptations to injuftice and avarice are removed. 
Numa, therefore, introduced among his fubjeAs, an 
^ttlchmcnt to hufbandry as a charm of peace, and 
contriving a bufmefsfor them, which would rather 
form their manners to fimplicity than raife them to 
opulence, he divided the country into fcveral por- 
tions, tvhich he called pagi or boroughs, and ap^ 
pointed over each of them a governor or overfeer. 
Sometimes alfo he infpected them himfelf, and, 
judging of the difpofilion of the people by the con- 
"riition of their farms, fome he advanced to pofts of 
honour and truft ; and, on .the other hand, he re- 
primanded and endeavoured to reform the negligent 
and the idle*. 

But the moft admired of all his inftitutions, is his 
diftribution of the citizens into companies, according 
to their arts and trades. For the city conftfting, as 
we have obferved, of two nations, or leather fac- 

• To iwgle6b the cultivation of a farm, wa« confideroi amoiiscft 
the Romans as a eenfirium froirum ; a fault that merited the chaftife- 
Vf^tni of ^he cenfor, 

tions. 
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.tions, who were by no means willing to unite, of to 
blot out- the remembrance of their original dif- 
ference, but maintained perpetual contefis and 
party-quarrels ; he took the fame method with them 
as is ufed to incorporate hard and folid bodies, 
which, while entire, will not mix at all, but when 
reduced to powder, unite with eafc. To attain his 
.purpofe, he divided, as I faid, the whole multitude 
into fmall bodies, who gaining new diftinftions, loft 
by degrees the great and original one, in confequence 
of their being thus broken into fo many parts. 
This diftribution was made according to the fevfiral 
arts or trades, of muficians, goldfmiths, mafons, 
dyers, Cioemakers, tanners, iDraziers, and potters. 
He collected the other artificers aifo into companies, 
who had their refpeclive halls, courts, and religious 
ceremonies peculiar to each fociety. By theiie 
means he firft took away the diftinftion of Sabincs 
and Romans, fubjefts of Tatius and fubjects of 
Romulus, both name and thing; the very feparatioa 
into parts, mixing and incorporating the whole to- 
gether. 

He is celebrated alfo in his political capacity, for 
correfting the law which empowered fisithers to ficB 
their children*, excepting fuch as married by theif 
father's command or oonfent ; for he reckoned it a 
gre^t hardlhip that a woman fhoxild' marry a man 
as free, and then live with a flave. 

He attempted the reformation of the calendar 
400, which he. executed with fome degree of Ikill, 
though not with abfolute exaclneik In the reign of 
Romulus, it had neither meafure nor order, fome 
jnonths confifting 6f fewer than f* twenty: . days, 

while 

'. * Romulus had allowed Withers greater power over their chiJ* 
flrcn than rtaftere had ovisr 'their Oaves : for a maftcr could fell his 
ilave but once ; whereas a father could fell his fon three times, let 
him be of wbata^e or condition foever. 

. t BmI Macrobius. tells ue^.(SaturftaL lijb. i. cap. 42.) that Ro- 
mulus fettled the: number of days with more equality, alottljpg to 

Marcb» 
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whUe fome were ftretched to thirty-five, and others 
even to more. They had no idea of the difference 
between the annual courfe of the fun and that of the 
moon, and only laid down this pofition, that the 
year confifted of three hundred and fixty days. Nu-. 
jna obfervjng that there was a difference of eleven 
days, three hundred and fifty-four days making 
.up the lunar year, and three hundred and fixty- 
five the folar, doubled thofe eleven days, and in- 
ferted them as an intercalary month, after that of 
February, every other year. This additional month ' 
was called by the Romans Mercedinus. But tjiis 
amendment of the irregularity afterwards required 

March, May, Quintilis, and Odober, one and thirty days each ; 
to April, June, Sextilis, November, and December,' thirty ; 
making up in all three hundred and four days. Numa was better 
flcquaiintcd with the ceJeftial motions; ^nd therefore, iathe fiift 
place, added the two months of January and February. By the 
way, it is probable the reader will think, that neither Romulus, nor 
^ny other man, could be fo ignorant as to make the lunar year 
xon^ft of three hundred and four days; and that the Romans 
j-cckoned hy lunar months, and cpnfcquently by the luiiar year, 
originally, is plain from their calends, nones, and ides. To com- 
pote thefe two months, he added fihy days to the three hundi ed <and 
four, in order to make them anfwer to the courfe of the moon. 
Bolides this, he obferved the difference between the fdar and the 
kmar coUrfe to be eleven days ; and, to remedy the inequality, 
he doubled thofe days after every two years, adding an intcrfiitial 
month after February; which Plutarch here calls MerceJhjus; and, 
in the life of Julius Cafar Merce^cnius. Feftus fpeaks of certain 
days, which he calls Dies Mercedonii, becaufe they ^ere appointed 
for the payment oi workmen and domeftics, which is all we know 
of the word. As Numa was fenfible, that the folar year c«n(iftc<l 
of three hundred fixty-five days and fix hours, and that the ^% 
hours made a whole day in four years, he commanded, that the 
4Tionth Mercedinus^ after, every four yeais, Iliould Qorfiift of 
twenty-three days ; biit thp care of thefe intercalations being left 
to the,pf |e,fts, they nurtj in or left out the intercalary day or month, 
ists they fancied it Jueky or unlucky ; and, by that means, created 
fucb a confufion, that the feflivals came, in procefsof time, tobip 
Icept at a feafon quite contrary to what they had been ifprmerljiu 
The Roman calendar had gained near three months in the days of 
Jujius C^far, aod therefore wanted a great reformation again/ • 

♦ * » 
a farther 
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a farther amendment. He likewife altered the order 
of the months, making March the third, which was 
the firft ; January firft, which was the eleventh of 
Homulus ; and February the fecond, which was the 
twelfth and laft. Many, however, affert, that the 
two months of January and February were added 
by Numa, whereas before they had reckoned but 
ten months in the year, as fome barbarous na- 
tions had but three; and, among the Greeks, 
the Arcadians four, and the Acarnanians fix. Tlie 
Egyptian year, they tell us, at firft, confifted only 
of one month, afterwards <k four. And therefore, 
though they inhabit a new country, they feem to be 
a very ancient people, and reckon in their chrono- 
logy an incredible number of years, becaufe they 
account months for years*. 

That the Roman year contained at firft ten months 
x)nly, and not twelve, we have a proof in the name 
of the laft ; for they ftill call it December, or the 
tenth month ; and tJiat March' was, the firft, is alfo 
evident, becawfe the fifth from it was called Quin*^ 
tilts ^ the fixth Sextilis, and fo the reft in their order. 
If Janu'ary and Fd)ruary had then been placed be- 
fore March, the month Qumiilis would have been 
the fifth in name, but the feventh in reckoning. 
Befides, it is reafonable to conclude, that the month 
of March, dedicated by Romulus to the god Mars^ 
ihould ftand firft ; and April fecond^ which has its 

* To fnppofe the Egyptians reckoned months for years, does 
Indeed bring their compntation pretty near the truth, with refpe^ 
to the then age of the world ; for they reckoned a fuccellioti of 
kings for thefpace of 36P00 years. But that fuppolirion would 
tnake the Tcijns of their kings unreafonably (hort. Eefides, He- 
rodotus fays, the Egyptians were the firft* that began to compute 
by years ^ and that they made the year conlift of twelve* months^ 
Their boafted antiquity tnii it, therefore, be imputed to their 
-ftrctrhing the fabulous part of their hiftory too hv back. As to 
1*huarch's faying that Eg^pt was a new country, it is ftrange that 
fi?rh a notion cowld ever be entertained by a man of his know- 

name 
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name from Aphtcdite^ or Venus^ for in this month 
the women facrifice to that TOddefs, and bathe on 
the firft of rt^ with crowns of myrtle on their heads«^ 
Some, however, fay, April derives not its name from 
Aphrodite \ but, as the very found of, the term ieems 
to dictate, horxx aperire^ to open^ becaufe, thcfpring' 
having then attained its vigonr, it opens and uiifolds 
the bloffoms of plants. The next month, which is 
that of May, is fo called from Maia^ the mother of 
Mercury ; for to him it is facred, June is fo ftyled 
from the youthful feafon of the year. Some again 
inform us, that thcfe two months borrow their names 
from the two ages, old and youngs for the older men* 
are called majores^ and the younger juniores. The 
fucceeding months were denominated according to . 
their order, of fifth, fixth, feventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth. AfiQTw^iTds ' Quintilis was called Jhily, in?, 
honour of Julius Caelar, who overcame Pompey ;: 
and Sextilis Auguft, from Auguftus, the fecond em- 
peror of Rome. To the two following months Do- 
mitian gave his two names of Germanicus and Domi^ 
tianus^ v/hich lafted but a little while ; for, when 
he was flain, they refumcd their old names, Septem- 
ber and Oftober. The two laft were the only ones 
that all along retained the original appellation which , 
they had from their order. February, which was 
cither added or tranfpofed by Numa, is the month ' 
of purification ; for fo the term fignifies, and then 
rites are celcbratfed for the puri^ing of * trees,, 

* Another reading has it, rc/f prots tvayi^aci^ inftead of to« 

(fwots;. and then the fenfe will be, they facrifice to the dead. Both 

have their authorities ; the common reading being fupported by 

' a paffage in Ovid, wIjo takes notice that the Luperci purified the 

ground. — 

SeBd quia Pelk Luperci 

Omnefokm lupant. Lib, ii* Fast. 

And the other, which fcems the better, refts upon the authority of 
Varro and others, who mention an offering to the dead in the 
month of February.— —-^f^ dels inferis pebruaris apptUaius^ ^t^od 
tunc his parent€tw\ 

and 
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and procuring a bleffing on their fruits ; then alfct 
the feaft of the Lupercalia is held, whofe ceremonies 
greatly refemble thofe of a luftration. January, the 
firft month, is fo named from Janus. And Numa 
ieems to me to have taken away the precedency, 
from March, which is denominated from the God 
of war, with a defign to fhew his preference of the 
political virtues to the martial. For this Janus ^ in 
the moft remote antiquity, whether a demi-god or a 
king, being remarkable for his political abilities and 
his cultivation of fociety, reclaimed men from their 
rude andfavagemanners ; he is, therefore, reprefented 
with two faces, as having altered the former ftate o^ 
.the world, and given quite a new turn tolifeJ He 
has alfo a temple at Rome with two gates, which 
they call the gates of ^var. It is the cuuom for this 
temple to ftand open in the time of war, and to be 
fliut in time of peace* The latter was feldom the 
cafe, as the empire has been generally engaged in 
war on account of its great extent, and its having 
to contend with fo many furrounding barbaroiis na- 
tions. It has, therefore, been fliut only in the reign 
of * Auguftus Caefar, when he had conquered An- 
tony ; and before in the confulate of t Marcus 
Attilius and Titus Manlius, a little while ; for a 
new v/ar breaking out, it was foon opened again- 
In Numa*s reign, however, it was not opened for 
one day, but flood conftantly fhut during the fpace 
of forty-three years, while uninterrupted peace 
reigned in every quarter. Not only the people of 
Rome were foftened and humanized by the juftice 

• Auguftus iluit the temple of Janus three (everal times ; one 
of which was in the year of Rome 750, before the birfli of our 
Saviour, according to Ifaiah's prophecv, that ali the world fliould 
be bleft with peace, when the prince of peace was born. Thi* 
temple was alfo fliut by Vefpafian after Iiis triumph over the 
Jews. 

t Inflead of Mnrcus we fhould read Caius Attilius. Titus 
Manlius, his colleague, fluit the temple of Janas, at the conchifton 
of the fiift Punic war. 

and 
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and mlldnefs of tte king, but even the circumjacent 
cities, breatljing, as it were, the fame falutary and 
delightful air, began to change their behaviour* 
Like the Romans, they became defirous of peace 
and good laws, of cultivating the ground, educating 
their children in tranquillity, and paying their ho- 
mage Hto the gods, Italy then was taken up with 
feftivals and facrifices, games and entertainments ; 
the people, >^dthout any apprehenfions of danger, 
mixed in a friendly manner, and treated each other 
with mutual hofpitality ; the^love of virtue and juf- 
tice, as from the fource of Numa*s wifdom, gently 
flowing upon all, and moving with the compofure 
of bis heart* Even the hyperbolical . expreffions of 
the poets fall fliort of deicribing the happinefs of 
thofe days : 

Secure Arachne fpread her tender toils 
O^er the broad buckler ; eating ruji confum^d 
^he vengeful /words and once far-gleaming fpears r 
No more the trump of war fwelU its hoarfe throaty 
• Nor robs the eytMs of their genial Jlumber'*^^ 

We have no account of either war or infurreclion 
in the ftate, during Numa's reign. Nay, he expe- 
rienced neither enmity nor envy ; nor did ambition 
dictate either open or private attempts againft his 
crown. Whether it were the fear of the gods, who 
took fo pious a man under their protection, or re- 
verence of his virtue, or the lingular good fortune 
of his times, that kept the manners of men pure 
and unfuUied, he was an ilkiftrious inftance of that 
truths which Plato, feveral ages after, ventured to 
deliver concerning government : That the only fure 
profped of deliverance from the evils of life will be, 
when the divine Providejice JJoall fo order it, that the 
regal power, invejied in a prince who has the fentipients 

* Plutarch took this pafTagefrom fome excellent veifcs of Buc* 
chylides in prails of peace, given us by Slobxu&. 

; of 
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cf a philofophcr^ Jhall render virtue triumphant over* 
vice. A man of fuch wifdom is not oply happy iix 
himldf, but contributes by his inftruftions to the 
happinefs of otliers. There is, in truth, no need 
cither of force or menaces, to dired the multitude; 
for when they fee virtue exemplified in fo glorious 
a pattern as the life of their prince, they become 
vdfc of thcmfelves, and endeavour, by friendihip and 
unanimity, and by aftrict regard tojuftice andtem-' 
perance, to form themfelvcs to an innocent and 
happy life- This is the nobkft end of government ; 
and lie is moil \yorthy of the royal feat who can re- 
gulate the lives and difpofitlons of his fubjefts in 
iuch a manner. No one was more fenilble of thi& 
than Numa. 

As to his wives and children, there are great con-- 
tradictions among hiftorians. For fome fay, he had 
no wife but Tatia, nor any child but one daughtier^ 
named Pompilia* Others, befide that daughter, 
^ve an account of four fons. Pompon, Pinus^ 
Calpus^ and Mamercus ; every one of which left 
an honourable poflerity, the Pomponii being, de* 
fcended from Pompon, the Pinarii from Pinus, the 
Calpurnii from Calpus, and the Mamercii from 
Mamercus. Thefe were furnamed * Regis or kings. 
But a third fet of writers accufe the former of 
forging thefe genealogies from Numa,. in order tO' 
ingratiate themfelves with particular families. And 
they tell us, that Pompilia was not the daughter of 
Tatia, but of Lucretia, another wife, whom he 
married after he afcended the thronp. All, how- 
ever, agree, that Pompilia was married to Marcius, 
fon of that Marcius who perfuaded Numa to ac- 
cept the crowja; for he followed him to Rome^ 
where he was inrolled a fenator, and, after Numa's 

* Rex was the furname of the ^milians and M arcians, but not 
ofthe Pomponians, the Pinarians, or Mainercians. The Pinarii 
were dcfccndcd from a family who were pricfis of Hercules, and 
wore ancient than the times of Numa. 
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death, was competitor with Tullus ttoftilius for the 
throne ; but, failing in the enterprize, he l^arved 
himfelf to death. His fori Marcius, hufband to 
iPompilia, remained in RomeJ and had a fon named 
Ancus Marcius, who reigned after Tullus Hoftiliusi 
This fon IS faid to have beeit but five years old at 
the death of Numa. 

Numa was carried off by no fuddcn or acute dif- 
temper ^ but, as Pifo relates, w^aftcd away infcnfibly 
with old age and a gentle decline. He Was (bnie 
few years above eighty when he died. 

The neighboiiririg nations, that were in fnendfliip 
ind alliance with Rome, ftfove to make the honour^ 
bf his burial equal to the happinefk of his life, at- 
tending with crowhs and other public offerings* The 
fenators carried the biei*, Sind the minifters of the 
gods walked in proceflion/ The reft of the people^ 
with the women and children, crowded to the fune^ 
ral ; not as if they were attending the interment of 
an aged king, but as if they had loft one of their be- 
loved relatioilii in the bloom qf life ; for they fol- 
lowed it with tears and loud lamentations. They 
did not * bum the body, becaufe (as we are told) 
he himfelf forbad it ; but they made two ftone 
coffins, and buried them under the yaniculum ^ the 
one containing his body^ and the other the facred 
books which he had written, in the fame manner as 
the Grecian legiflators wrote their tables of laws* 

* In the moil ancient times tliey committed the bodies of the 
dead to the grouhd^ as appears from the hiltory of the patriarchs. 
But the Egyptians, from a %-ain defire of preierving their bodie* 
from corruption after death, had them embalmed; perfons of con- 
dition with rich fpices, and even the poor hud theirs preferred witk 
ialt. The Greeks, to obviate the iaconveniencies that might poi^ 
iibly happen from corruption, burnt the bodies of th&dead; boC 
Pliny tells U9 t,hat Sylla was the firft Roman whofc body vim 
burnt. When Paganifm was abolilhed, the burning of dead bo- 
dies ceafed with it; and, in (he belief of the refurredion, Chrii^ 
tians committed their dead with due care and bo&ouf tO the taxth, 
to repofe there ,tiU that great event. 

Vol. I. N Numa 
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Numa had taken care,however,in his life-time, to 1a* 
ftruft the priefts in all that thofe books contained j. 
and to imprefs both the fenfe and praftice on their 
memories. He then ordered them to be buried 
with him, perfuaded that fuch myfteries could not 
fafely exift in lifdefs writing.- Influenced by the 
fame reafoning, it is faid, the Pythagoreans did riot 
commit theijr precepts to writing,but entrufted them 
to the memories ot fuch as they thought worthy of 
fo great a depofit. And when they happened to 
communicate to an unworthy perfon their abftrufe 
{>r€>blems in geometry, they gave out that the gods 
threatened to avenge his profanenefe and impiety . 
Vnth fome great and fignal calamity. Thofe, there* 
fore, may be ,weU excufed who endeavour to prove 
by fo many refemblances that Numa was acquainted 
with Pythagoras. Valerius Antias relates, that 
there were twelvebooks, written inLatin,concerning 
religion, and twelve more of philofophy, in Grieek, 
buned in that co$n. But, * four hundred years after, 
when Publius Cornelius and Marcus Baebius were 
confuls, a prodigious fall of rain having wafhed away 
the earth that covered the coiEns, and the lids falling 

* PlutarcK probably wrote five hundred; for this happened in 
Ihe'yearof Rome 5^7 S, '* One Tcrentius," fays Varro, [ap, S. 
Auguft. de Civ, Dei'] '* had a piece of gtound near the Janiculum ;;^ 
and an hufbandman of his one day accidentally running oyer 
Numa*s tomb, turned up fome of the legiflator's books, wherein 
lie gave his reafons for eftablifhing the religion of the Romans as 
he left 'it. The hulbandman carried thefe books to the praetor, 
'and the praetor to the fenate, who, after having read his frivolou» 
Teafons for his religious eftablifhment§, agreed, that the book^^ 
fliould be deftroyed, in pursuance of Numa's intentions. It wat 
accordingly decreed, that the praetor fhoutd throw them into the 
fire." but though Numa's motives for the religion he eftal^ihed 
ikiight be trivial enough, that was not the chief reaibn for fuppre^ 
^ng them t the real, at lead the principal reafon, was the manv 
new fuperftiticxis, equally trivial, which the Romans had intiro-- 
oizced, and ftcworfhip which they paid to imaj^e^ contrary to 
Nuxiia'5 appomtmeat« 
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btf, tint of them appeared entirely empty, without 
the leaft remains of the body ; in the other the 
books were found. Petilius, then praetor, having 
examined them, made his report upon oath to the 
fenate, that it appeared to him inconfiftent both 
with juftice and religion to make them public : in 
confequence of which all the vqlumes were carried 
into the Comitiuni^ and burnt* 

Glory follows in the train of great men, and in* 
creafes after their death ; for envy does not long fur- 
vive them ; nay, it fometimes ^dies before them* 
The misfortunes, indeed, of the fucceeding kings 
added luftre to the character . of Numa. Of the five 
that came after him, the laft was driven from the 
throne, and lived long in exile ; and of tfce othet 
four, not one died a natural death. Three were 
traitoroufly flain. As for Tullus Hoftilius, who 
reigned hext after Numa, he ridiculed and defpifed 
.many of his beft inftitutions, particularly his reli- 
gious oncs^ as effeminate and tending to inaftion .; 
lor his view was to difpofe the people to war. He 
did riftt, however, abide by his irreligious opinions, 
but, feUing into a fevere apd complicated ficknefs, 
lie chaaaged them, for a * fuperftition, very difiereht 
from Numa^s piety : others, too, were infected with 
the fame fidfe principles, when they faw the manner 
of his death, which is faid to have happened by 
lightning t* . 

• None arc fo fuperflitious in diftVrfs as thofe, who, m their 
profperity, have laughed at religion. The famous canon Voffiul 
ivas no lefs remarkable for the greatn^Ts of his fears, than he wai 
for tke littlenefs of hts faith. 

t The palace of Tullus Hoftilius was burnt down by light* 
liing ; and he, with his wife and children, periOied in the flames. 
Though fome hiftotians fay, that Ancus Marcius, who.i as the 
graodfon of Numa, expefted to fucceed to the crown, ^oojc i\^ 
tpportmaaty of the ftorm to afiaffinate the kiQg« 
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NUMA AND LYCURGUS 

COMPARED. 



HAVING goniJ through the lives of Numa and 
Lycurgus, we muft now endeavour (though it 
is no cafy m^itter) to c^ntraji their aftions- The re- 
fcmblances between them, however, are obvious 
fcnough ;; their wifdom, for inftance, their piety, their 
talents for government, the inftruftion of their 
people, and their deriving their laws from a divine 
iburce. But the chief of their peculiar diftinftions, 
was Numa^s accepting a crown, and, Lycurgus's 
relinquilhing one: the former recdved a kingdom 
without feeking it, the latter resigned one when he 
had it in poffeffion. Numa was advani:ed to fovc- 
reign power, when a private perfon jind a ftranger ; 
Lycur^s reduced himfelf from a king to a private 
perfon. It was an honour to the one to attain to 
royal dignity by his juftice ; and it was an honour to 
the other to prefer juftice to that dignity. Virtue 
rendered the one fo refpcftable as to deferve a throne, 
and the other fo great as to be above it. 

The fecond obfervation is, that both managed 
their refpeftive governments as muiicians do the 
lyre, eacninla. different manner. Lycurgus wound 
up the ftriiigs of Spdrta, which he found relaxed 
With luxury, to a llronger^onej Numa foftenedthc 

high 
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Wgh and harlh ton e of Rome. The former had the 
more difficult tafk ; for it was not their fwords and 
breaft-plates which he perfuaded his citizens to lay 
afide, but their gold and filver, their fumptuous 
beds and tables ; what he taught them was, not to 
devote their time to feafts and lacri£ices,after quitting 
the rugged paths of war, but to leave entertainments 
and the pleafures of wine, for the laborious cxercifes. 
of arms and the wreftling-ring. Numa efFefted his 
purpofes in a friendly way, by the* regard and veijc* 
ration the people had for his perfqn ; Lycurgus had 
to ftruggle with conflifts and dangers, before he 
could ellablifli his laws. The genius of Numa was 
more nuld and gentle,foftening and attempering the' 
fiery difpofitions of his people to juftice and peace. 
H we be obliged to admit the fanguinaiy and unjuft 
treatment of the Helots^ as a part of the pdiitics of 
Lycurgusi we muft allow Numa to have been fet Ac 
more, humane and equitable lawgiver, whopenhitteit , 
abfolute flaves to tafte oiF the honour of freemen, and 
in the * Saturnalia to be entertained along with their 
mailers : for this alfo, they tell us, was on4 oif 
Numa's inftitutions, that perfons in a ftate of fervi- 
tude fliould be admitted, at leafl: once a-year, to 
the liberal enjoyment of thofe fruits which they had - 
helped to raife.. Some, however, pretend to find in 
this cuftom the veftiges of the equality which fub- 
fifted in the times of Saturn, when there was neither 

* Tbe Sahtmalia was a fcaft celebrated on the 1 4th of the ka-' 
lends of January, Befide the facrifices in honour pf Sal;urn, whOa 
tipon his retiring into Italy, introduced there the happineli of the 
golden age, fervants were -at this time indulged in mirth andfrce-* 
dom, in njcmory of the equality which prevailed in that age; pre- 
fcnts were fent from one friend- to another ; and no war was to hm 
proclaimed, or offender executed. It is uncertain when this fcf- 
tival was inftituted. Macrobius lays, it was celebrated in Italy 
long before the building of Rome ; and probably he is right, for 
the^ Greeks kept the fame feaft under tlxc name of Cbrma. Ma- 
c&OB, Saturn* lib. i. cap. 7. 

N 1 IJervant 
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f^an^inoj? mailer^ bu,taU were uposv the i^KBiefDot^ 
iog, an4t 2Ls^ it were, of- one family* 

Both apfiear to have been equaBy ftudiousto lesul 
their people to temperance and fobriety; As to 
the other virtues, the one was more attached to for* 
titude, and the other to juftice. Though pofiibly* 
the different nature and. quality of their re^ediv© 
governmeatis^ required a different procefs.: for it: 
Y^ not th};ou^ want of: courage, ti^t.to^ guard' 
^^gainft i]:iJui|i,Ge, that Numa re&raincd:lus«iiibjp&s 
%om war; nordid Lycurgus^end^avour to infufb a 
laiartial fpirit into hi^ peopk, with a view tx) en* 
i^urag^ drem to injui[e others, but to guard them 
^gsirdk- hi^iskg^ injured hy^ invaiions^ ^ A& ' each had 
l^e luxuriacices of his citizens to pa:tuney and>tfaeir 
deficiencies to fill up, they muft necdO^rily make 
^fgry^cpufideraUe alterations. 

; Ij^^kma's dilbribpuon of the people wsu? indulgent 
^2d agreeabl^/to the commonaltry^ as withi^i^i a .va« 
x^oUiS and ml^t mafs of gpld&aiths, muficians, lhoe-> 
I9(ak^r$, aiad othjer trades, compofed the bodyof •the^ 
<^:: bujr Lycnrgus incUned to the nobaility in 
ntodelBng^ his ftate, and he proceeded in a fevere^ 
arod unpopular manner ; pitting all mechanic arts iu- 
tjje hands of flaves andlirangers, while the citizens 
"Wj^re only taught how to manage the fpear and ihield* 
Thiey were, only artifls in war, and fcrvantaof Mass, 
ly ithisr knowing nor dcfiring to know any?thing^ but 
how to obey, command and conquer their enemies. 
That the freemen nii^t be entirely and ODtce for all . 
free, he would not fuffer themto give any attention 
to their circumftances, but that whole bufinels was 
to be lefttQ the flaves and Helots^ in the fame man^ 
jwr as the dreffing of their meat. Numa made no 
fuch diftinftion as this ; he only put a Hop to the 
g^ of rapine, Not folicitous to prevent an in* 
equality of fubflance, he forbad no' other means of 
increafing the fortunes of his fubjefts^nor their rifing 
to the grcatefl opulence j neither did he guard againft 

- • - ' . poverty, 
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poverty, which at the fame time made its way ipto,* 
and fpread in the city. While there was no greatr 
dil^parity in the pofleffions of his citizens, but ^ all 
were moderately provided, he flxould at firft have] 
combated the defire of gain, and, like Lycurgus,^ 
have watched againftits inconvenienciesj for tno& 
were by no means inconfiderable, but fuch as gave^ 
birth to the many and great troubles that happened 
in the Roman ftate. • 

As to an equal divifion of lands, neither was Ly- 
curgus to blame for m^ag it^ nor. Nuipa for 
not making it^ The equality which itcaufed,, af- 
forded the former a firm foundation for his govern- 
ment ; and the latter, finding a divifion already made, 
a$id probably as yet fubfifting entbre, had no occi*' 
lion to make a new one. .. ^ . ' h*^: 

. With refped to the community of wives andchil-T 
dren, each took a politic method to.bwiih jealoufyv 
A Roman hufband, when he had a fufficient number 
of c^dren, and was applied to by one that had none, 
might *. rive up his. wife to him,, ^d was at liberty 
both to divorce her,^ and to take her again. Bu^ the 
Lacedaemonian, whfle his wife rernained'in his hdule? 
and the marriage fubfifted in its^ ifApnil force, Sl-^ 
lowed his friend, who defired to hi^thildren by her,"^ 
tne life of his bed : and (as we have already obfervejl): 
many hufbands invited to their houfes fuch men ^ 
were 'likely to-g^ve them heialthy and well-made chil*^ 
(freii. The difference between the two cuftoms ii" 
tfiis, that the Lacedaemonians appieared very eaf^*^ 
arid unconcerned about an afiair that in ot*her placeS^^ 
caufes fo much difturbance, and confumes nieii^s^ 
hearts with jealoufy and for row; whilft among itheT 
Romans there was a modefty which vfeiled the 

'« It d<m ui^^vf63Li t}^^ 
' beiitjr* . . Plutareh hijnirelf fajfs a little below, that no divorce was 
koownia Rome till Ions: after. 
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matter with a new contraft, and feemed to declared, 
that a community in wedlock is intolerable ! 

Yet farther, Numa's ftrid^nefs as ,to virgins, tend- 
fjd to form them to that modefty which is the or- 
nament of their fex j but the great liberty which 
tycurgus gave them brought upon th^m the cenftirq 
of the poets, particularly Ibycus; for they, call 
them Phosnomerides^ and Andromaneisi Euripides 
defcribes them in this manner : 

" - Thefe quit their homes, ambitious to difplaj^ 
^midji the youths, their vigour in the race. 
Or feats of wrejiling, whilji their airy robe 
Flies back, . and leaves their limbs uncoi)ered. — 

Tlic ikiFts of the habit which the virgins wore, were 
not fewed to the bottom, but opened at the fides as 
they walked^ and difcovered the thigh; as Sophocles^ 
very plainly writes i 

Still in the light drefsjtruts the vain Hermione^ 
Wbofe opening folds difplay the naked thigh* 

Confequently; their behaviour is faid to have been 
tpo bold, ^nd Xj^ mafculine, in particular to their 
hulbands ; for ^^y confidered themfelves as abfo« 
lute rniftrefles in dieir houfes ; nay, they wanted 
1^ ihare in affairs of ftate, and delivered their fenti- 
ipcnts with, great freedom concerning the moft 
xfrc^ghty jiiatters, Byt Jf uma, though he prcferved 
entire to the matrons all the hopour and refpe6t that 
were paid t}iein by their hufbands in the time of Ro« 
imdus, when thisy eiidefiypmred by kindnefs to com-, 
penfate for the rape, yet h? obliged them to behave 
•witji neaf rdferve, and )tp |ay ajde all iinpertinent 
curiouty. He taught them to be fober, and accuf- 
tomed thcBi to ©epcse, f Ptir^y tP * abtoin hpxa 

wine, 

* Romnlas made tbe drinking of wine, as well as adultery, 
% fiaptal pime ki wpmcn. fpr he ftid| aAf^y opens the dooit 

' . ' to 
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wine^ and not to fpeak even of the mofl neceflary 
afiairs, except in the prefence of their hulbandi. 
When a woman once appeared in the forum to plead 
her own caufe, it is reported that the fenate ordered 
the oracle to be confulted, what this * ftrange event 
•^rtended to the city. Nay, what is recorded of 
^ few infamous women, is a proof of the obedience 
and meeknefs of the Roman matrons in general. 
For, as our hiftorians give us accounts of thofe who 
firft carried war into the bowels of their countiy, or 
againft their brothers, or were firft guilty of parri^ 
cide ; fo thi? Romans relate, that Spurius Carviliiis 
was the- firft among them that divorced his wife, 
wjjen no fuch thing had happened before for f two 
Hundred and thirty years from the building of ■ 
Rome : and that Thalia, the wife of Pinarius, was 
the firft that quarrelled, having a difpute with her 
mother-in Jaw Gegania, in the reign of Tarquin the 
Proud, 5o well framed for the preferving of de- 
cency ajad a propriety of behaviour, were this law* 
giver's regulations with refped to marriage. . 

Agreeable to the education of virgins in Sparta, 
were the directions of Lycurgus as to the time of 
tteir being married; for he ordered them to be 
married wneh both their age and wiflies led them 
to it; that the company of a huft)and, which nature 
riow required, might b^ the foundation pf kindndi 

to all forts of crimes, ^nd wine opens the door to adulteij. Toe 
feverity of this law was foftened in the fucceeding ages ; the Wio% 
pien who were overtaken in liquor, were not condemned to die» 
but to Ibfe their dowers. 

* What then appeared fo ilrai)^^, bepame afterwards eommom 
«noug}i ; infoipuch that ^very troubiefome woman of that kinA 
yi^as called Afraniay from a fenator'? wife of jhat name, who 
buiied herfelf much in courts of juftice. The eloquent Hortenfia^ 
Kiftugbter to the orator HorteniiBs, p!eaded with fuch (uccefs for 
fhe women, when the< tnumvir§ ha^ lai4 ^ fine upon them, thil 
^egot a confideralble part of it remit|:ed. 

f it was in the 620th year of Rome that this happened. 
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and love, and not of fear and hatred, which wouldf 
be the confeqtience when nature was forced : and 
that their bodies might have ftrength to bear the 
troubles, of breeding and the pangs of child-birth ;' 
the propagation of children being' looked upon as 
the only end of marriage. But the Romans married 
their daughters at the age of twelve years, or under ; 
that both their bodies and manners might come 
j!iure. and untainted mto the management of their 
Kufbsfcnds. It appears, then, that uie former infti- 
tution more naturally 'tended to the procreation of 
Aildren, and "the latter to the forming of the man-' 
ners for the matrimonial union. 

However; in the education of the boys, i^ regu- 
lating their claffes^ and laying down the whofe me- 
thod of their exercifes, thei^ diveriion^, and their* 
eating at a common table, Lycurgus ftaricls diftin** 
^ifhed, and leaves Numa only upon a l^el with^ 
4Dl:dinary lawgivers. For Numa left it to the option 
en* convenience of^arents, to bring .up' their .fons' 
to agriculture, to fcip-buildihg, to the bufinefs of a^ 
brafier, or* the art of a mufidan. As if it were liot 
lieceflary for one defign to rtin through the educa- 
tion of them all, and for each injiividual to have the 
lame biks given hiin ; biit, as if they were all alike/ 
paffengers m a Ihip, who, coming each from a (fif-^ 
fSrcnt employment and with a diiterent intent, ftahd ' 
upon their common defence in time of danger, 
ijflei*dy out of feir for themfetves or their property,* 
and on other oecafioris are attentive only to their pri- . 
vate ends* In fuch a cafe common legiflators would 
have been cxcufaWe, who might have failed through 
i Aiorance or want of power ; but fliould not fo vmc^ 
a marf'as Nunu, who took upon him the gpvcrh*. 
nient of a ftate fo lately formed, and not likely to^ 
mafoe theleaft oppofition to any thing lie 'propbfed|j'' 
have confidered it as his 'fifft care, to give the cHil-' 
dren fuch a'beht of education, aria tEe youth fuch'a 
litdde of exercifc, as would prevent any great diflFe-^ 
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Xenc^ dr cenftifiinr in t]ieir manners^ that fo'thcy 
nlight be formed from their infancy^ and jferftiaded 
to walk togethei' in the izrhir paths of virtue? Lp 
cuigus f^fiind tHeutiitty of tira in fevwai rifpeiitt9 
and particolariy in-fccuring the coritinnairce' 06 Kisr 
laws^ for the oath thic Sjpartans^Kad taken wofeld 
have availed but little, if the youth had not been ai-i 
ready tinftured with his difcipline, and trained to a 
zeal for his eftablifliment. Nay, fo ftrong and deep 
was the tinfture, that the principal laws which he ^ 
cnafted continued in force for more than five hun^^ * 
dred years. But the primary view of Nunia's go- 
vernment, which was to fetde the Romans in laft- 
ing peace and tranquillity, immediately vanilhed 
with him; and, after his death, the temple of Janus, 
which he had kept fliut (as if he had really held 
war in prifon and fubjeftion), was fet wide open^ 
and Italy was filled * with blood. The beautiful pile 
of juftice which he had reared prefently feU to the 
ground, being without the cement of education. 

you will fay then. Was Aot Rome bettered by her 
wars ? A queftion this which wants a long anfwcr, 
to iatisfy fuch as place the happinefs of a ftate in 
riches, luxury, and an extent of dominion, rather 
than in fecurity, equity, temperance, and content. 
It may feem, however, to afford an argument in fa- 
vour of Lycurgus, that the Romans, upon quitting 
the difcipline of Numa, foon arrived at a much 
higher degree of power ; whereas the Lacedaemo^ 
nians, as foon as they departed from the inftitutions 
of Lycurgus, from being the moft refpedable peo* 
pie of Greece, became the meaneft, ,and were in 
danger of being abfolutely deflxoyed. On the other 
hand, it muft be acknowledged fomething truly 
great and divine in Numa, to be invited from an- 
other country to the throne, tq make fo many alter- 

* In tbe wars with Xh^ f'ideimtes, the Albsms, afid the Latins. ' 
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atlons by means of perfuafion only ; to reign nn* 
difturbed over a city not yet united in itfelf, with- 
out the ufe of ah armed force (which Lycurgus was 
obliged to have^ recourfe to, when he availed him- 
felf of the aid of the nobility againft the commons), 
and, by his wifdom and juftice alone, to conciliate 
and combine all his fubje&s in peace. 
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DIDYMUS the Grammarian, in Ms anfwer to 
Afclepiades concerning the laws of Solon, cites 
the teftimony of one Philodes, by which he would 
prove Solon the fon of Euphorion, contrary to the 
opinion of others that have wrote of him : for they 
all with one voice declare that Exceftides was hia 
father ; a man of moderate fortune and power, but 
of the nobleft family in Athens, being defcended 
from Codrus. His mother, according to Hera* 
elides of Pontus, was coufin-german to the mother 
of Pififtratus. This tie of kmdred at firft united 
Solon and Piliftratus in a very intimate friendfliip, 
which was drawn clofer (if we may believe fome 
writers) by the regard which the former had for 
the beauty and f excellent qualities of the latter. 

. * Solon flourished about the year before Girift 597. 

+ Piiiilratus was remarkably courteous, aflpable, and liberal.* 
He had always two or three ilaves near him with bags of filver 
coin : when he faw any man look fickly, or heard that any died 
mfolvent, he relieved the one, and buried the others at his 
own ex pence. If he perceived people melancholy, he enquired 
the caufe, and if he found it was poverty, he fumiihed them with 
what might enable them to get bread, but not to live idly. Nay, 
he left even his gardens and orchards open, and the fruit free to 
the citizens. His looks were eafy and fedate, his language foft 
and modeft : in ihort, if his virtues had been genuine, and not 
diflembled, with a view to the tyranny of Athens, he would (as 
Soloo told him) have b^en the beft citizen in it. 

Hence 
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Hence we may believe it Wis, thisit when they difilef « 
ed afterwards about matters df ftate, this diffenfioii 
broke not out into any harlh of ungenerous treat-^ 
ment of each other ; but their firft unidti kept fomc 
hold of their hearts, fome /parks of thefinmejiill re^ 
ftiained^ and the tendernefs of former friendfhip was 
not quite forgotten ♦ • / • • - * 



* Solon's father having hurt his fortune, as Her- 
inippus tells us, by indulging his great and muni- 
ficent fpirit, though »the fon might have been'fup- 
ported by his friends,.yet, as he was of afamily ihat 
had long been affiftiftff to others, hje was ajttiamed 
to accept of affiftance nimfdf ; and therefore, in his 
younger years, applied himfelf to merchandife. 
Some, however, fay, that he travelled rather to 
gratify his curioiity and extend his knowledge than 
to raife an eftate ; for he profeffed his love of wif- 

^ dom ; and when far advanced in years made this 
^eclaratibn, I grow old in the purfuit of learning. He 
was not too much attached to wealth, as we may 
gather from the following verfes ; 

* Ariftotlc reckonp Solon himr^If among the inferior citizens* 
and quotes his own works to prove it. The truth is, that Solon 
•was never rich, it may be becaufe he was always honeft. In his 
VQtttii he was mightily addiftedto poetry. And Platp (in Ttmtio) 
lays, that if he had nnilhed all his poems^ and particularly the 
Hiftory of the Atlantic Ifland, which he brought out of iEgypt, 
and h^^ taken time to^revifc and correA them as otjio:* dW, nei- 
ther Homer, Hefiod, nor any other ancient poet, wouli] hat« 
been more famous. It is evident, both from the life and writings 
of this great man, that he was a perfoh not only of exalted vir-» 
tue, biit of a pleafant and agreeable temper. He congdcxed voei 
as mejpi ; and keeping both their capacity for virtue, and thcijp 
p.rpx\^efs to evil, m his view, he adapted his laws ib as CO 
^ireri^then- an4 fupport the one, and to check and k^iiep under tktf 
Other^ (li^ irvi^tutions are as remarkable for their fweetn^f]^ and 

JraaiJcability, as tWi? of ^79()rg.a$ UtiRt J^fimc& ^wl ibxem^ 

fbe 
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• The man that boajls of golden Jiorer^ 
Of grain that loads his bending floor s^ 
Of fields imtb frefh^ning herbage green^ 
Where bounding fleeds and herds arefeen^ 
I call not happier than thefwain 
Whofe limbs are founds whofe food it plain% 
Whofejoys a blooming wife endears^ 
Whofe hours afmiling offspring chears^ 

Yet in another place he fays, 

The flow of riches^ though deftr^d^ 
Life's real goods ^ if well acqmr^d^ 
Unjufily let me never gain^ */ 

Left vengeance follow in their train. 

Indeed, a good man, a valuable member of focicty^ 
ihoTild neither fet his heart upon fuperfluities, nor 
rejeft the ufe of what is neceffary and convenient* 
Aiid in thofe times, as -j- Hefiod informs us, no 
bufineis was looked upon as a difparagement, qor 
did any trade caufe a difadvantageous diftindion. 
The profeffion of merchandife was honourable, as it 
brought home the produce of barbarous countries^ 
engaged the friendlhip of kings, and opened a wide 
field of knowledge and experience* Nay,, fom^ 
merchants have been founder^ of great cities : Pro- 
tus, for ihftance, that built Marleilles, for whom 
the Gauls about the Rhone had the higheft eftecm* 
Thales, aMb, and Hippocrates the mathematician, 
are laid to have had their fhare in commerce ; and 
the % oil that Plato difpofed of in Egypt, defrayed 
the expence of his travels,^ 

• This paffagc of Solon's, and another below, are no^f fouad 
among the fentences of Theognls. 

t Lih. Op. ^Di.y^T. 309. 

X It was ufual to trade into Egypt with the oil of Greece and 
Judca. Itiafidd in the prophet Hofca (c,xii. y. U) E^mm 
currietbvil intQ Bg}^% • Tr 
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If Solon was too expenfive and luxurious in hi^ 
Vay of living, and indulged his poetical vein in his 
defcription of pleafure too freely for a philofdpher, 
it is imputed td his merctotile life. For, as hd paft 
ed through many and gf eat dangers, he might furdy 
compenfate them with a little relaxation and enjoy* 
ment* But that he placed himfelf lather in the dafs 
of the poor than the rich, is evident from thefe lines: 

For vice^ tho^ vi.zt^'VY Jills her horn ^ 
And virtue Jinks in want andjcorn ; 
Tet never y Jure, Jhall Solon change 
His truth for ivealtb^s moji^ eajy range! 
Since virtue lives, and truth Jhall Jiand^ 
White wealth eludes the grajping hand*. 

He feems to have made ufe of his poetical talent at 
firft^ hot for any ferious piifpofe,, but only fot 
amufement, and to fill up his hours Of leifure : but 
afterwards he inferted moral feiHtences, and inter- 
wove many political tranfaftions in his poems, not 
fof the fake of recording or remembering them, but 
Ibmetimes by way of apology fof his own ^dmi- 
niftration, and fometimes to exhort, to advife, ot 
to cenfure the citizens of Athens. Somd are of 
opinion, that he attempted to put his laws too in 
Verfe ; and they give us this b^nning^ 

Supreme of Gods, whofe power we Jirjl addreff 
Tim plan to honour, and theje laws to blejs. 

Like moft of the fages of thofe times, he cultivated 
chiefly that part of moral philofophy which treats of 
civil obligations. His phy fics were gf a very fimple 
and ancient caft, as appears from the following lines s 

• F^m cloudy^ vapeurs falls the treafur" d fnow 
And the fierce hail ; Jrom lightnings rapid blaz& 

; ^rin^ the loud thundcr-^-'^inds dijlurb the deepy 
%bm whofe unruffled breaji no fnwotljerfcene 
fn aU the works of nature /— — 
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UfJon the whole, Thalcs feoms to have1)een the 
only philofopher, who then carried hfe Speculations 
beyond things in common life, while the reft of the 
wife men maintained their charafter by rules for 
fodal life. 

They are reported to have met at Delphi, and af- 
terwards at Corinth, upon the invitation of Peri- 
anderjL who made provifion for their entertainment. 
But what contributed moft to their honour, was 
their fending the Yr/^orf from one to another, with an 
ambition to outvie each other in modefty. The ftory 
is this : \vhen fomp Coans were drawing a net, cer- 
tain ftrangers from Miletus bought the draught un- 
feen. It proved to be a golden tripod, which Helen, 
as ftie failed from Troy, is faid to have thrown 
in there, in compliance with an ancient oracle* 
A difpute arifing at firft between the ftrangers and 
the fifliermen about the tripod, and afterwards ex- 
tending itfelf to the ftates to which they belonged, 
fo as almoft to engage them in hoftilities, the pridftefs 
of ApoUo took up the matter, by ordering that the 
wifeft man they could find fliould have the tripod. 
And firft it was fent to Thales at Miletus, the Coans 
voluntarily prefenting that to one of the Milefians, 
for which they would hive gone to w^r with them 
all Thales declared that Bias was a wifer man 
than he, fo it. was brought to him. He fent it to 
,another, as wifer ftiU. ' After making a farther cir- 
cuit, it came to Thales the fecond time. And at 
laft, it was carried from Miletus to Thebes, and de- 
dicated to the Ifmenian Apollo. Theophraftus re^ 
lates, that the tripod was firft fent to Bias at Priene j 
that Bias fent it back again to Thales at Miletus j 
that fo having paffed through the hands of th^ 
feven^ it came round to Bias again, and at laft was 
fent to the temple of Apollo at Delphi. This is the 
moft current account ; yiet fome fay the prcfent was 
not 2, tripod, but a bowl feat by Croefus; and 

Vol. I. . O others, 
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ft02 PLUTARCH*^ LIVES. 

others, that it was a cup which one Bathydes had 
left for that purpofe.- 

We have a particular account of a converfation 

which Solon had with * Anacharfis, and of another 

he had with Thalesi Anacharfis went to Solon^s 

houfe at Athens, knodced at the door, and faid he 

was a Jir anger who dejired to enter into engagements (f 

friendjhip and mutual hofpitality with bifh. Solon an- 

fwered, Friendjhips are be^ formed at home. Then do 

you, faid Anacharfis, who are at home, make me your 

friend, and receive 7n'e into your houfe. Struck with 

the quicknefe of his repartee, Solon gave him a kind 

.welcome, and kept him fome time with him, being 

then employed in public affairs and in modelling 

his laws. When Anacharfis knew what Solon was 

about, he laughed at his undertaking, and at the 

abfurdity of imagining he could reftram the avarice 

and injufl:ice of his atizens by written lawsy whichy 

in all refpeds, refemhledfpiders' webs, and would, like 

them, only entangle and hold the poor and weak, while 

the rich and powerful eajtly broke through them* To 

this Solon replied, Men keep their agreements, when 

it is an advantage to both parties not to break tbem\ 

and he would fo frame bis laws, as to make it evident to 

the Atlipnians, that it would be more for their interefi to 

cbferve than to tranfgrefs them. The event, however, 

fhewed, that Anacharfis was nearer the truth in his 

conjechire, than Solon was in his hope. Anacharfis 

* The Scythians, long before the days of Solon, had been ce- 
lebrated for their frugality, their temperance, and juilice. Ana- 
charfis was oce of thefe Scythians, and a prince of the blood. He 
went to Athens about the forty-feventh Olympiad, that is, 690 
years before Chrili. His good fenfc, his knowledge, and great 
experience, made him pafs lor one of the feven wi& men. But 
the greatdl and wifell men have their inconliftencies ; for fuch it 
certainly was, for Anacharfis to -carry the Grecian worihip, the 
rights of Cybele, into Scythia, conttary to the Jaws of his coun- 
try. Though he performed thofe rites privately in a woody 
part of the country? a Scythian happened to fee him^ ^d ac- 
quainted tlie king with it, who came immediately, aud fhot him 
with an arrow upon the fpot. Hero dot. lib. iv. cap, f6. 

having 
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haviiie fc^en an isiflembly of the pe<mle at Athens^ 
faid, Jje was furprifed at this^ that in Greece wife men 
pleaded caufesy and fools determined them. 

When Solon was entertained by Thales at Mile-i 
tus, he exprefled fome wonder that he did not marry 
and raife a family. To this Thales gave no imme-* 
diate anfwer ; but fome days after he inftruded a 
ftrahger to fay. That he came from Athens ten days be^ 
fore. Solon enquiring, What news there was at 
Athens? The man, according to his inftru6tiors, iaid, 
None^ except the funeral of a young man^ which was at^ 
tended by the whole city ; for he was the fon (as they 
told me J of a perfon of great honour ^ and of the higheji 
reputation for virtue^ who was then abroad upon' his 
travelf. What a miferable man is he^ bid Solon : 
but what was his name f I have heard his name^ an-* 
fwered the ftranger, but do not recoiled it* All I r^- 
member isy that there was much talk of bis wifdom and 
jujiice. Solon, whofe apprehenfions increafed with 
every reply; was now much difconcerted, and men<a 
tioned his own name, alking. Whether it was not 
Solon* s fon that was dead? The ftranger anfwering 
in the affirmative, he began to beat his head, and 
to do and fay fuch things as are ufual to men in a 
tranfport of grief*. Then Thales, taking him by 
the hand, faid with a fmile^ Thefe things^ which 
Jirike down fo firm a man as Solon^ kept me from mar* 
riage and from having children. But take toufage^ my 
goodfriendy for not a word of what has been tdld you 
is true. Hermippus fays, he* took this ftory from 
Patsecus, who ufed to boaft he had the foul of 
-ffifop- 

But after all, to negle£t the procuring of what is 
neceffary or convenient in life, for fear of lofing it, 
would be ading a very mean and abfurd part4 By 

* Whether on this occaiion, or on the real \q£s of a forii is un-^- 
ccrtaitii Solon being defired not to weep, fincc weeping would 
avs^il nothing; he anfwered, with much humanitjr and good 
ienfe^ Andfirthiscaufelioeef* 

O 2 1th« 
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the £une rule a man might refufe the enjoyment of 
riches, or honour, or wifdom, becaufe it is poiEble 
for him to be deprived of them. Even the excel- 
lent qualities of the mind, the moft valuable and 
pleaiing poffeffion in the world, we fee deftroyed by 
poifonous drugs, or by the violence of fome difeafe* 
Nay, Thales hinifelf could not be fecure from fears 
by living fingle, unlefs he would renounceall intercft 
in his friends, his relations, and his coufatry. In- 
flead of tliat,^ however, he is faid to have adopted 
his filler's fon, named Cybifthus^ Indeed the foul 
has not only a principle of fenfe, of underftanding, 
of memory, but of love ; and when it hag nothing 
at home to fix its affection upon, it unites itfelf, 
and cleaves to fomething abroad. Strajigers^ or 
perfons of fpurious births often infinuate themfelve^ . 
into fuch a man's heart, as into a houfe or land that 
has no lawful heirs, and, together with love, bring; 
a train of cares and apprchenfions for them. It i& 
aot Tuncommon to hear perfons of a mo/ofe temper, 
wha talk againft marriage and a family, uttering 
the moft abjeft complaints, when a child which they 
have had by a flave or a concubine happens to ficken 
or die. Nay, fbme have expreffed a very great re- 
gret upon the death of dogs and horfes; v^hilft 
others have borne the lols of valuable children with- 
out any affiiftion, or at leaft without anyindecent for- 
row, and have paffed the reft of tlieir days with calm- 
nefs and compofure. It is, certainly, weaknils, not 
affection, which brin'gs infinite troubles and fears^ 
upon men, who are not fortified by reafon againft 
the power of fortune; who have no enjoyment of a 
prefent good, becaufe of their apprehenfions, and 
•the real anguiflx they find in confidering that iji 
time they may be deprived of it. No man, furely^ 
ihould take Fefuge in poverty, to guard againft 
the lofs of an eftatc; nor remain in the unfocial 
ftate of celibacy, that he may have neither friends 
nor children to lofe j he fliouid be armed by reafon 

againft 
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^^ainft all events* But, x>erhaps, vs^c have been too 
difRife in thefe fentimernts. - . "^ 

When the Athenians, tired out with a long and 
troublefome war againft the Megarenfians, for tho 
iflc of Salamis, made a law, that qo one for the fu- 
ture, under pain of death, fhould cither by fpeech 
or writing propofe that the city fhould affert its 
claim to that iUand : Solon was very uneafy at fo 
diflionourable a decree, and feeing great part of the 
youth defirous to begin the war again, being re- 
ftrained from it only by fear of the law, he feigned 
hirtifelf * infahe ; . and a report fpread from hl^ 
houfe into the city, that he was out of his fenfes. 
Privately, however, he had compofed an elegy, and 
got it by heart, in order to repeat it in public j 
thus prepared, he fallied out unexpededly into the 
market-place, with a cap f upon his head. A great 
number of people flocking about him there, he got 
upon the heralds* ftone, and fung the elegy which 
begins thus. 

Hear and attend : from Salamh I cdme 
'Tojhewytmrtrtor. 

This compofition is entitled Salamh^ - and cdnfifls o€ 
a hundred very beautiful lines. When Solon had 
done, his friends ifeegan to exprefe their admlratiort, 
and Piliftratus, in particular, exerted himfelf in per- 
iiiading the people, to comply with his direftions ; 
whereupon they rejpealedthe law^ once more under- 

• When the Athenians were delivered from their fears hy the 
-death of Epaminonclas, they began to fquander away upon fliews 
and plays the money that had been affign«d' for the jjgy of -the 
iirmy and navy, and at the f^me time they made ^. death fey oaf 
one to propofe u reformation. In that cafe, Demo llhencs^ (tid 
not, like Solon, attack their error, 'und^r a: pretence of iflfahity,* 
t!it boldly and tcfolutrfy fpoke a^airift it; ^d^bytlfe £brfcdt)f*iik 
eloquence bronght them to correal iti 1 « 

t Nojie wore capp bat the fick. , . - . • . 

O 3 took 
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took the war, and i|ivefted Solon with the com* 
(Mnd. The commp^ account of his proceedings is 
this : he failed wit^x^Pififtratus to Colias, and having 
feized the women who, according to the cuftom of 
the country, were offering facrifice to Ceres there, 
lie fent a truft^ perfon to Salamis, who was to pre^ 
tend he was a deferter, and to advife the Megaren-* 
iians, if they had a nciind to feize the principal Ja^e-^ 
uian matrons, to fct fail immediately for CoUas* 
The Megarenfians readily embracing the prc^ofal, 
find fending out a body of men, Solon difcovercd 
the fliip as if put off from the ifland ; and caufing 
the ^prpen direftly to withdraw, ordered a number 
of young men, whofe faces were yet fmooth, to drefe 
themfelves in tjieir habits, caps, and ftioes. Thus, 
with weapon3 concealed Under their clothes, they 
were tp qance and play by the fea-iSde, till the 
. pnemy was landeda and the veffel near enough to 
t)c feized. Matters t>einff thus prdpr^d, the M^ga-* 
renfians were deceived with the appearance, and ran 
confufedly on Ihore, ftriving which fliould firft lay 
hold on the women. But they met with fo warm a 
reception, that they Were cut off to ^ man ; and the 
Athenians embarking immediately for Salamis, took 
poffeflion of the iflandt 

Others deny that it was recovered in this manner, 
and t^ us, that Apollo, being .j^rft cppfulted ^it 
pelphi, gave this aniwer, 

Go^ firjl prqpitli^te the csuntry^s chiefs 
Hid in 'JE/opt4s* lap ; who, when interr*d^ 
Fqc^d the declining fun. 

Upon this Solon croffed the fea by night, and of- 
^red facrifices, in Salamis, to the heroes Periphc- 
mus and Cichj-eus. Then, taking five hundred 
Athenian volunteers, who had obtained a decree, 
that if they conquered the ifland, the government 
i)f it flioxild be invefted in them, be failed with a 

number 
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Dumber of fiflung^veflels and one galley of thirty 
QZTs for Salaknis, where he cafi anchor at a point 
which looks towards Euboea. 

The Megareniians that were in the place, having 
heard a confufed report of what had happened, be- 
took themfelves in a diforderly manner to arms^ 
and fent a ihip to difcover the ehemy. As this fliip 
amnoached too near, Solon took it ; and fecuring 
the crcw^ put in their place fome of the braveft of 
the Athenians, with orders to make the beft of their 
wary to the city, as privately as poflibie. In the 
mean time, with the reft of hk men, he attacked 
the Megareniians by land ; and wiiile thefe were en- 
gaged, thofe from the fliip took the dty« A cuf- 
tom which obtained afterwards, feems to bear wit- 
nefs to the truth of this acoount : for an Athenian 
fi^p, once a year, paf&d iilently to Salamis, and the 
inhabitants coming down upon it wkh noife and; 
tumult, one man in armour leaped afiiore, and ran 
fiiouting toward^ the promontory of Sciradium, to 
meet thofe that wene advancing by land* Near 
that place is a tempie of Mars, erefted by Solon ; 
ibr there it was that he defeated the Megareniians, 
and diimifred, upon certain conditions, inch as 
were not flain in battle. 

However, the people of^Megara perfifted in their 
claim till both fides had feverely felt the calamities 
of war, and then they referred the afeir to the de- 
cilion of the Lacedaemonians. Many authors rer 
late that Solon availed himfelf pf a paffage in Ho- 
mer's catalogue of fhips, which he alledged before 
the aorbkrators, dextcroufly inferting a line of his 
own : for to this verfe, 

Ajax from Salamis twelve Jhips commands^. 
He is faid to have added, 

* And ranks h'u forces with th^ Athenian fjow*r» 

* This line could be no fufficicnt evidence ; for tliefc -are many 
parages in Homer which prove that the &i|^s of Ajax .were IW 
^ioned near tht TheiTallans. 

O 4 But 
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But the Athenians lookiutpon this as an kfle ftoryt 
and tell us» that Scdon made it appear to tht iudgcs, 
that Philaeus and Euryiaccs, fons of Ajax, bang ad- 
mitted by the Athenians to the freedom of their city, 
gave up the ifland to thfem, and removed, the (me 
to Brauron, and the other to.Melite in Attica; 
likewife that the tribe of the Philaidae, of which 
Pififtratus was, had its nancre from that Pliilaeiis^ 
He brought another argument againft the Megaren- 
fians, from the manner of burying in Silamis, 
which wa* agreeable to the cuftom of Athens, and 
not to that o£ Megara ; for the Megarenfians inter 
the dead with their faces to the eaft, and the Athe- 
nians turn theirs to the weft. On the other hand, 
Hereas of Megara infifts, that the Megarenfians 
likewife turn the faces of the dead to the wfcft, and, 
what is more, that, like the people of Salamis, they . 
put three or four corpfes in one tomb, whereas the 
Athenians have a feparate tomb for each. But 
Solon's caufe was farther affiftcd by certain oracles 
of ApoUo, in which the ifland ^vas called Ionian 
Salamis. This matter was determined by five Spar- 
tans, Critolaid^, Amompharetus, Hypfechidas, 
Anaxilas, and Cleomenes. 

Solon acquired confiderable honour and authority 
in Athens by this affair ; but he was much more ce- 
lebrated among the Greeks in general, for negodat- 
ing fuccours for the temple at Delphi, againft the 
iniolent and injurious behaviour of the Cirrhseans*, 

and 

♦ The inhabitants -of Cirrha, a town fituatcd in the bay of 
Corinth, after having by, repeated incurlions- wafted the territory 
of Delphi, bcfieged the city itielf, from a deli re of 'making^ 
themfelvcs mafters of 'the riches contained in the temple ot* 
Apollo. Advice of this being fent to the Jntpbi^yons^ who were 
the Itateff-g^neral of Greece, Solon advifed that this matter fhould 
be univerfally refentcd. Accordingly Clyfthenes, tyrant of 
Sicyon, was lent commander in chief againtl the Cinhseans; 
Alcmaeon was general of the Athenian quota ; and Solon went 
as couniellor or affifiant to Clyfthenca. When the Greek army 
' . had 
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and perfiiading the Greeks to arm for the honour of 
the ^od. At this motion it was^ that the Amphtdyom 
declared war j as Ariftotle, among others, teftifies, 
in his book cx)ncerning the Pythian games, where he 
attributes that decree to Solon. He was not, how- 
ever, s^pointed general in that war, as Hermippus 
relates from Euanthes the Samian: for jEfchines 
the orator fays no fuch thing \ and we find in the 
records of Delphi, that Alcmacon, not Solon, com- 
manded the Athenians on that occafion. 

The execrable proceedings againft the accom- 
plices of t Cylon, had long occafioned great troubles 
in the Athenian ftate. The confpirators had taken 

bad befieged Cirrha fome time without any ^rcat appearance of 
fuccefs^ Apollo was confuhed ; who anfwered, that they fhould 
not be able to reduce the place, til the waves of the Cirrhaeaa 
Tea walhed the ferritories of Delphi. This anfwer ftruck the 
Army wikh furprizc, from which Solon extricated them by ad- 
vifing C]3^h^ne> to confecrate the whole territories of Cirrha to 
thc'ticlphic Apollo, whence it would follow, that the fea mufi 
w^afli the facred coaft. Paulanias [iri Phccicis) mentions another 
ilrataojem, which was not worthy of the juftice of Solon. Cirrha, 
however, was taken, and became henceforth the arfenai of 
Delphi, 

t There was, for a long time after the democracy took place, 
2l flrong party againft it, who left no meafiires untried, in order, 
if poiSbfe, to reftore their ancient form of government. Cylon, 
a man of quality, and fon-in-iaw to Theagenes, tyrant of Me* 
gara, repined at the fudden change of the magiftrates, and at the 
tnoughts of afking that as a favour which he apprehended. to be 
due to his birth-right. He formed, therefore, a defip^n to feize the 
citadel, which he put in prati^ice in the forty-fifth Olympiad, 
when many of the citizens were gone to the Olymipic games, 
Megacles, who wa» at that time chief archon, with the other ma« 
giftrates and the whole power of Athens, immediately belieged 
the confpirators there, and reduced them to fuch diftrefs, thatCy- 
ion and his brother fled, and left the meaner fort to idiift for them- 
felv«. Such as efcaped the fword took refuge, as Phitaich rc^ 
lates, in Minerva's temple; und though they deferved death for 
confpiring againft the government, yet, as the magiftrates put 
them to death in breach of the privilege of fancl:uary,they brought 
upon themfelvcs the indignation of the fuperftitious Athenians, 
who deemed fuch a breach a greater crime than treafon. 

fanfttiary- 
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fanftuaxy in Minerva's temple ; but Megacles, then 
Archon, perfuaded them to quit it, and ftand trial, 
under the notion, that if they tied a thread to the 
ftirine of the goddefs, and kept hold of it^ they would 
ftill be under her protection* But when thoy came 
over againft the temple of theFuries^thethreadbroke 
of itfelf ; upon which Megacles and his colleagues 
ruflied upon them, and feized them, as if they had 
loft their privilege. ^ Such as were out of the temple 
were ftoned ;, thofe that fled to the altars, were cut 
in pieces there ;Vnd they only were fpared who made 
application to the wives of the magiftrates. From 
that time thofe magiftrates were called execrable^ and. 
became objefts of the public hatred. The remains 
of Cylon's fadion afterwards recovered ftretigth, and 
kept up the quarrel with the defcendants of Mega- 
cles. The difpute was greater than ever, and the 
two parties more exafperated, when Solon, whofe 
authority was now very great, and others of the 
principal Athenians, interpofed, and by intreaties 
and arguments perfuaded the perfohs cdJlcd execrable 
to fubmit to juftice and a fair trial. before three 
hundred judges felefted from the nobility. Myron, 
of the Phylenfian ward, carried on the impeachment, 
and they were condemned : as many as were alive, 
were driven into exile ; and the bodies oi the dead 
dug up and caft out beyond the borders of Attica. 
Amidft thefe difl:urbances, the Megarenfians renew- 
ed the war, took Nifea from the Athenians, and 
recovered Salamis'once more. 

About this time the city was likewife afflifted with 
fuperflitious fears and ftrange appearances; and the 
fbothfayers declared, that there were certain abomi- 
nable crimes, which wanted expiation, pointed out 
by the entrails of the viftims. Upon this they fent 
to Crete for * Epimenides the Phmjiian^ who is rec- 
koned 

• This Epimenides was a very extraordinary perfon. Dioge- 
lus i.acrtius tells us, that he was the inventor of the art of lu- 
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koned the feventli among the wife men hy thofe that 
do not admit Periaijfder into the number. He was 
reputed a man of great piety, beloved by the TOds, 
and ikilled in matters of religion, particular^ in 
what rdated to infpiration and thefacred myfterics; 
therefore the men of thofe days called him the fon 
of the nymph Balte,and one of the Curetes revived. 
When he arrived at Athens, he contrafted a friend- 
fliip with Solon, and privately gave h^m confiderable 
aflbdance, preparing the way for the reception of his 
laws : for he taught the Athenians to be more 
frugal in their religious worfliip, and more moderate 
in their mourning, by intermixing certain facrifices 
with the funeral folemnities, and aboUfliing the cruel 
and barbarous cuftoms that had generally prevailed 
among the women before. What is of ftill greater 
confequence, . by expiations, luftrations, and the 
erefling of temples and Ihrines, he hallowed and 
purified the city, and made the people more obferv- 
anl: of juftice, and more inclined to union. 

.When he had feen Munychia, and confidered it 
fome time, he is reported to have faid to thofe about 
him*> How Hindis man to futurity ! If the Athenians 

\ . could 

ftratiogor purifying houfes, fields, and pcrfons; whicb, if fpoTcen- 
of Greece, may be trpc ; but Mofes had long before taught the 
Hebrews foni'^thing of thjsnatnre [Vide Levit xvi.) Epimenides 
took fonieibeep that were all black, and others that were all white ; 
thcfehe led into the Areopagus, and, turning them loofe, dire<5ted 
certain pcrfops to follow tnem, who ihopld mark where they 
couched, and there facrifice them to the local deity. This being 
done, altars were creifted in all thefc places to perpetuate the me- 
mory of this folemn expiation. There were, however, other cere* 
Qioiiies pra45ttfed for the purpofe of loiiration, of which Tzetzes, 
in his poetical chronicle, gives a particular account, but which are 
too trifling to be mentioned here. 

• This prediction was fulfilled 270 years after, when Anti* 
pater conllrained the Athenians to admit his garrifon into that 
place» Befide this prophecy, Epimenides uttered another during 
his. flay at Athens ; for, hearing that the citizens were alarmed 
at the progrefs of the Pcrfian power at fca, he advifcd them to 
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itould fcrcfcc zahat trouble that place will give them^ihej 
would tear it in pieces with their teetb^ rather than it 
Jhoidd fiand. Something fuiiilar to this is related of 
Thales ; for he ordered the Milefians to bury him 
in a certain refufe and neglected jrface, and foretold, 
at the lame time, that their market-place would one 
day ftand there. As for Epimcnidcs, he was held 
in admiration at Athens ; great honours were paid 
him, and ^lany valuable prefents made: yet he 
would accept of nothing but a branch of the fecred 
olive, which they gave him at his requeft j and with 
that he departed* 

When the troubles about Cylon^s afiair were over, 
and the facrilegious perfons removed, in the manner 
we have mentioned, tlie Athenians rdapfed into their 
old difputes concerning the government ; for thare 
were as naany parties among them as there were 
different trafits ofland in their country. The inha- 
bitants of the mountainous part were, it feems, for a 
democracy ; thofe of the plains for an oligarchy j and 
thofe of the fea-coafls, contending for a mixt kind of 
government, hindered the other two from gaining 
their point. At the fame time the inequality between 
the poor and the rich occafionedthe greateft difcord, 
and the ftate was in fo dangerous a fituation, that 
there feemcd to be no way to quell the feditious, oi* 
to fave it from ruin, but changing it to a monarchy. 
So greatly were the poor in debt to the rich, that 
they were obliged either to pay them a fixth part 
of the produce of the land (whence they were 
called HeSlemorii and Tbetes)^ or elfe to engage their 
perfons to their creditors, who might feize them on 
failure of payment. Accordingly, fome made flavei 
of them, .and others fold them to foreigners : nay, 

make themfelves cafy, for that the Perfians would not, for many 
years, attempt any thing againft the Greeks; and when they did, 
they would receive greater lofs themfelves than they would be able 
ip bring upon the Hates they thought to dellrpy. 

Laerik in Fiia. ^ Rimen. 
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fotnc parents were forced to fell their own bhildren 
(for no law forbad it), and to quit the city to avoid 
the fevere treatment of thofe ufurers. But the 
greater number, and men of the moit fpirit, agreed 
to fland by each other, and to bear fuch impofitions 
no longer : they determined to chufe a trufty per- 
fon for their leader, to deliver thofe who had failed 
in their time of payment, to divide the land, and to 
give an entire new face to the commonwealth. 

Then thfe moft prudent of the Athenians caft their 
eyes upon Solon, as a man leaft obnoxious to either. 
party ; having neither been engaged in oppreffions 
with the rich, nor entangled in neceflities with the 
poor. Him, therefore, they intreated to affift the 
public in this exigency, and to compofe thefe dif- 
ferences. Phanias the Lefbian aflerts, indeed, that 
Solon, to lave the ftate, v dealt artfully with both 
parties, and privately promifed the poor a divifiori 
of the lands, and thq rich a confirmation of their 
fecuritics. At firft he was loth to take the admini- 
ftration upon him, by reafon of the avarice of feme, 
andthe infolence of others; but was, however, chofea 
archon next after Plulombrotus, and, at the fame 
time, arbitrator and lawgiver ; the rich accepting of 
him readily as one of ihem^ and the poor, as a good 
and worthy man. They tell us too, that a faying of 
his, which he had let 4all fome time before, that 
tquality caufes no *wsr^ was then much repeated, and , 
plcafed both the rich and the poor ; the latter ex- 
pecting to come to a balance by their numbers and 
by the mcafure of divided lands, and the former to 
prefcrvc an equality at leaft, by tlieir dignity and 
power. Thus, both parties being in great hopes> 
the heads of them were urgent v/ith Solon to make 
himfelf king, and endeavoured to perfuade him, 
that he might with better aflurance tiike upon hina 
th^ dire6tion of a city where he had the fupreme 
authority/ Nay, many of the citizens that leaned ' 
to neither party, feeing the intended ^hange difficult 
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to be effected by reafon and law, were not againft 
the entrufting of the government to the hands of 
one wife andjuft man. Some, moreover, acquadnt 
us, that he recciveid this oracle from ApoUo, 

Seize, feize the helm ; the reeling veffel guide z 
With aiding patriou Jiem tke raging tide. 

His friends, in particular, told him it would appestt 
that he wanted courage if he rcjcftcd the monarchy 
for fear of the name of tyrant ; as if the fole and 
fupreme power would not foon become a lawful 
fovereignty through the virtues of him that received 
it. Thus formerly (faid they) the Euboeans fet up 
Tynnondas, and lately the Mitylenacans * Pittacus 
for their prince. None of thefe things moved Solon 
firom his purpofe ; and the anfwer he is faid to have 
given his friends is this, Abfolute monarchy is a fair 
field, but it has no outlet. And in one of his poem$ 
he thus addreffes himfelf to his friend Phocus, 

I f Ifpared my country. 
If gilded violence and tyrannic fway 
Could never charm me ; thence nofhame accrues : 
Still the mild honour of my name Iboafi, 
And find my empire there 4 ■ ■ ' 

Whence it is evident, that his reputation was very 
great, before he appeared in the charafter of a Ic- 
giflator. As for the- ridicule he was expofed to for 
rejeiSiing kingly power, he has defcribed it in the 
fcdlowinor verfes— 



*o 



* Pittacus, one of the fevcn wife men of Greece, made Wmfelf 
m after of Mitylene; for which Alcaeus, who was of the fame 
town, cotcmporary with Pittacus, and, as a poet, a friend ta 
liberty, fatirized him as he did the other tyrants. Pittacus difre- 
garded his cenfures, and having by his authority quelled the fedi- 
tions of his citizens, and eftablifhed peace and harmony among 
them, he voluntarily quitted his power, and reftored his country 
to its liberty. 
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Nor wi/Jom*s palntj nor deep-laid policy 
Can Solon boajl. For when its nobleji blejjtngs 
Heaven poured into his lapy hefpurn^d them from him. 
Where was hisfenfe and Jfpirit^ when enclosed 
He found the choicefi prey, nor deigned to draw it ? 
Whoy to command fair Athens but one dayy 
Would not himfelf with all his race^ have fallen 
Contented on the morrow ? 

Thus he has introduced the multitude, and men of 
low minds, as difcouriing about him* But though 
he rejefted abfolute pk>wer, he proceeded with fpirit 
enough in the adminiftration ; he did not make any 
concefiions in behalf of the powerful, nor, in the 
framing of his laws, did he indulge the humour of 
his conflituents. Where the former eftablifhment 
was tolerable, he neither applied remedies, norufed 
the iiiciiion-knife, left he ihould put the whole in 
diforder, and not have power to fettle or compofe it 
afterwards in the temperature he could wifh. He 
only made fuch alterations as he might bring the 
people to acquiefce in by perfuafion, or compel them 
to by his authority, making (as he fays) force and 
right confpire. Hence it was, that having the queflion 
afterwards put to him. Whether he had provided the 
beji Ictwsfor the Athenians? he anfwered. The b^ 
they were capable of receiving. And, as the moderns 
«b£erve, that the Athenians ufed to qualify the 
harfhnds of things by giving tliem fofter and politer 
nam^s, calling whores mftreffes^ tribute contributions^ 
garriibns guards^ and pnfons caflles^ fo Solon feenis 
to be the firft that diftinguifhed the cancelling of 
debts*by the name of a difcharge. For this was the 
firfl of his public ada, that debts ihould be forgiven^ 
and that no man, for the future, ihould take the 
body of his debtor for fccurity. TTiough Androtion 
and ibm^ others fay, that it was not by the cancel- 
ling of debts, but by moderating the intcreft, that 
the poor were relieved, they thought themfelves fg 
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happy in it, that they gave the name of difcharge to 
this aft of humanity, as well as to the enlarging of 
meafures, and the value of money, which went along 
v/ith it. For he ordered the mina^ which before 
virent but for feventy-trce drachmas^ to go for a 
hundred : fo that, as they paid the fame in Value, 
but much Icfe in weighty thofe that had great fums 
to pay were relieved, while fuch as received tbem 
were no lofers. 

The greater part of writers, however, affirm, that 
k was the abolition of paft fecuritics that was called 
a difcharge^ and with thefe the poems of Solon agree: 
for in them he values himfelf on having taken away 
the * marks of mortgaged Jand^ which bef or eivere almoji 
every where fet up^ and made free thtfe fields which be- 
fore were bound : and not only fo, but of fuch citizens 
^ were feixable by their creditors for debt ^ fome^ he 
tells us, he had brought bad from other cotartries^ where 
they had wandered fo long that they had forgotten the 
Attic diale6l^ and others he had fet at liberty^ who had 
experienced a cruel flavery at home. 

This afl&dr, indeed, brought upon him the greateft 
trouble he met with : for when he uadertook the 
annulling of debts, and was confidering of a fiiitablc 
fpebch and a proper method of introducing the bu* 
fine&, he told fome of his moil intimate friends^ 
namdy, Conon, Qinias, and Hipponicus, that he 
intended only to abolifh the (kbts, and not to 
meddle with the lands, Thefe friends of his faaftenisg 
to make their advantage of the fecrct, before the 
decree took place, borrowed large fums of the rich, 
and purchafed eftates with them. Afterwards, virhea 
the decree was publilhed, they kept their pofleffions 
without paying the money they had taken up ; 
which brought great refiedionsaipon Solon^asifhe 

- * Tbe Athenians had a.cuftom of .fisting up bittets,- to flicw 

that hoafe3 or lands were mortgaged, 

• had 
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had not been impofed upon with the reft, but was 
rather an accomplice in the fraud* This charge, 
however, was foon removed by his being the firft to 
comply with the law, and remitting a debt of five 
talents, which he had out at intereft. 'Others, 
among whom is Polyzelus the Rhodian^^ fay it was 
fifteen talents. But his friends went by the naihe 
of Chreocopida^ or debt-cutters y ever after. 

The method he took fatisfied neither the poor nor 
the rich. The latter were difpleafed by the cancel- 
ling of their bonds ; and the former, at not finding 
a divifion of lands : upon this they had fixed their 
hopes; and they complained that he had not, like 
Lycurgus, made all the citizens equal in efl:ate. 
Lycurgus, however, being the eleventh from Her- 
cules, and having reigned many years in Lace- 
daemon, had acquired great authority, intereft, and 
friends, of which he knew very well how to avail 
himfelf in fetting Up a new form bf government ; 
yet he was obliged to have recourfe to force rather 
than perfujifion, and had an eye ftruck out in the 
difpute, before he could bring it to a lafting fettle- 
ment, and eftablifli fuch a union and equality as 
left neither poor nor rich in the city. On the other 
hand, Solon's eftate was but moderate, not fuperior 
to that of fome commoners, and therefore he at-\ 
tempted not to ereft fuch a commonwealth as that 
of Lycurgus, confidering it as out of his power : 
he proceeded as far as he thought he could be fup- 
ported by the confidence the people had in his pro- 
bity and wifdon^. 

That he anfwered not the expedations of the ge- 
nerality, but offended theni by falling fhort, appears 
fjrpm tjb^e verfes of his, 

Tk(^ eyes, mthjoy once fparkUng when they view^^ 

. tne^ 
With c^I4 oblique regard behold mff now* 

Vol.1. P And 
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And a little after — 

, Tet who but Solon 

Could have /poke peace to their tumidtuoiis waves^ 
* And not have funk beneath them ? 

But being foon fenfible of the utility of the decree, 
they laid afide their complaints, offered a public 
facrifice, which, they called y^z/i^A/V?, or the facrifice 
of the difcharge^ and conftituted Solon lawgiver and 
fuperintendant of the commonwealth ; comitiitting 
to him the regulation, not of a part only, but the 
whole, magiftracies, affemblies, courts of judica- 
ture, and fenate ; and leaving him to determine the 
qualification, number, and time of meeting for 
them all, as well as to abrogate or continue the 
former conftitutions, at his pleafure. 

Fitft, then, he repealed the laws of Draco t, ex- 



• inxf eIcXij yxKa. is a proverbial exprcflion, which will ' 

not bear a literal profe tranflation, much lels a poetical one : it 
was neceflary, therefore, -to give a new turn to the fentence, only 
keeping the fenfe in view. 

•f Draco was archon in the fecond, though fome fay in the 
lafl year of the thirty-ninth Olympiad, about the year before 
Chrilt 623. Though the name of this great man occurs fre- 
quently in hirtory, yet we no where find fo much as ten lines 
together concerning him and his inftitutions, He maybe con- 
iidered as the firft legiflator of the Athenians ; for the laws, or 
rather precepts, of Triptolemus, were very few, viz. Honour yom 
parents ; ^voorjbip the gods \- hurt not animals, Draco was the firft 
of the Greeks that puniflied adultery with death ; and he eftecmed 
murder fo high a crime, that, to imprint a deep abhorrence of it 
in the minds of men, he ordained, tbat.procefs (hould be carried 
on even againft inanimate things, if they accidentally caufed 
the death of any perfon. But, befides mnrder and adultery, 
which deferred death, he m*\de a number of linalicr offences ca- 
pital ; and that brought alfnoft all his laws into difufe. The ex- 
travagant fe verity of them, like an edge too finely ground, hin- 
dered 'his thcfmoi^ as he called them, from ftriking deep. Por- 
.phyry (de abjlinent,) has prelierved one of them concerning divine 
worfhip, " It is an everlaiting law in Attica, that the gods are\o 
** be worfhipped, and the heroes alfo, according to the cuAoms 
** of our anceftors, and in private only with a proper addVcfs, 
** firft-fruits, and annual libations.'* 
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cept thofe concerning murder, becaufe of the fe- 
verity of the punifhments they appointed, which fot 
almoft all offences were capital; even thofe that 
were convifted of idlenefs were to fuffer death, and 
ftich as* ftole only a few apples or pot-herbs were to 
be puniflied in the fame manner as facrilegious per- 
fons and murderers. Hence, a faying of Demades, 
who lived long after, was much admired, that Dracd 
wrote his laws not with inky but with blood. And hd 
himfelf being alked. Why he made death the punijh-* 
mentfor moji oj^ences^ ^Lnfwtred, Small ones deferve ity 
and I can find m greater for the moJi heinous^ 

In the next place^ Solon took an eftimate of the 
eftates of the citizens,; intending to leave the great 
offices in the hands of the rich, but to give the reft 
of the people , a fliare in other departments which 
they had not before. Such as had a yearly inconie 
of five hundred mfcafures in wet and dry goods, he 
placed in the firft rank, and called them * Pentaco^ 
fiomedimni : the fecpnd confifted of thofe that could 
keep a horfe, or whofe lands produced three hun- 
dred meafure ; thefe were of the equefirian order, 
and called Hippodafelountes : and thofe of the third 
clafs, who had but two hundred meafures, were 
called Zeugita. The reft were named Thetes^ and 
not admitted to any office ; they had only a right to 
appear and give their vote in the general aflfemtily 
of the people. This feemed at firft but a flight pri-* 
vilege^ but afterwards- Ihewed itfelf a matter of 
great importance ; for moft caufes came at laft to 

* The Pentacojiomedmni paid a talent to the public treafury ; 
the Hippodafelountes y as the word fignifies, were obliged to lind a 
horfe, and to lerve as cavalry in the wars; the Zeugifae were (6 
called, as being a middle rank between the knights and thofe of 
the loweft order (for rowers, who have the middle bench between- 
the Thalamites and the Thranitesy are called Zeugita) ; hnd 
though the Thetes had barely each a vote in the general allemblies, 
yet tnat (as Plutarch obferves) appeared in time to be a great 
privilege, mofi caufes. being brought by appeal before the 
people. . ' 
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bei 4eeided by them j and in fiich matters as were 
under the cognizance of the ma^ftrates, there lay 
an appeal to the people. Befides, he is (aid to have 
drarwn up his. laws in an obfcure and ambiguoijs 
manner, on purpofe to enlarge the authority of the 
popular tribunal: for, as they could not adjuft 
their difference by the letter of the law, they were 
obliged to have recourfe to living judges, I mean 
the whole body of citizens, who therelore had all 
controverfies brought before them, and were in a 
manner fuperior to the law^. Of this equality he 
^limfelf takes notice in thefe words, 

By me the people held their .native rights 
Uninjur'dy unopprefs^d — Tbe^reat reJirairCd 
from lawlefs *uiolence^ and the poor from rapine^ 
By me^ theif- mutual Jhield. 

'Ppfirous yet farther to. ftrengthen the common 
people, he empowered any man whatever to enter an 
aclioi; £or on^ that w^s injured. If a perfon was 
aifaulted|^ or fuffered dan^age or violence, another, 
that was able and wilUng to do it, might profocute 
the offender. Thus the lawgiver wifely accuftomed 
the citizens, as members of one body, to feel and 
to refent one another's injuries. And we are told 
pf a faying of his agreeable to this law: bding a&ed. 
What city was beji modelled i he anfwered, Tihat', 
wber^ thofe who are not injured^ are no left ready io 
profecute andpunijh offenders than thofe who are. 

When thefe points were adjiifkd, he eflablifhed 
the council of the * areopagus^ which was to confift 

. f THc court of OTtDpagus^ though fettled long before, had loft 
much of its ixower by Draco's preferring tfie ephetae. In ancient 
times, and till Solon becanie legiilator, it confifted of fuch perfons 
f^ were moil confpiouous in the ftate for their wealthy power, 
find probity; but Solon, made it a rule, that fuch only ihould 
^avc a feat in it as had borne the office of archcn. This had the 
f ffeft he d«j[igne;d ; it raifed the reputation of the areopaghes very 
^igh, and rendered their decrees fo venerable, that none costeited 
or repined at them through a long courfe of ages. 

^ of 
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<if fuch ^ had bofn^ the office of * archon\ aitd 
hitnfdf was one of the number. But obferv^ng 
that the people, now difcharged from thdr debts, 
grew infolent and imperious, he proceeded to con- 
ftitute another council or fenate, of t four hundred, 
a hundred out of each tribe, by whom aD aiBairs 
wete to be previoufly confidered; and ordered that 
no matter, without their approbation, fliould be 
laid before the general affembly. In the mean time, * 
the high court of the arcopapu were to be inlpeftors 
and guardians of the laws. Thus he fuppofed ' 
the commonwealth, fecured by two councils as 
by two anchors, would be kfs liable to be fliaken 

♦ After the €xtin6Uott of the rice of th* Medontid|a, the 
Athenians made the office of archw annual ; and, mftetd of oce^ 
they created nine archons^ ^y the latter expedient they protided 
dgainft the too greit power of a fingle per(on, as by the former 
they took away all apprehension of the archons fetting Mp fof 
fbvereigns. In one word, they attained rtftw \irhat they had lon|^ 
fought, the making their fupfeme magiftrates dependent cm the ' 
people. This remarkable aera of the completion of the Athenian 
democracy was, stccordmg to the Mdrnwrd^ in the firll'year of the 
txivth Olympiad, before Chriil 684. Tfhat thcfc mi^ftraterf 
. might, however, retain ful&cient authority and digdity, they fiad 
hi^ tides and great honours annexed to their offices. Th^ fir^ 
i«ras ftyled, by way of eminence, the Archon^ and the year waa. 
diftinguilfiied b^ his name. The fecond was cdled BafiLus^ thai 
is, king ; for they chofe to ha^ that lltle confidered as a fecondary 
one : this cFfiicer had the care of religion. The third had the 
name of P^Iemarcb^ for War was his particular province. Thrf 
other iix had the title of Jbefmothtta^ and were confidcKd as tht 
guardians of their laws. Thefe arthmts continued till the time of 
^ emperor Gallienus. 

t The number of tribes were increafed by Califthen'es to ten, 
after he had driven out the Pififtratidse ; and thed this &nate 
leoniifled of five hundred, fifty being chofen out of each tiibif^. 
Tow ards the clofe of the year, the prefident of each tribe gav% 
in a lift of candidatts, out of whom the fenators were ele^ed by 
lot. The fenators then appointed the officers called frytimes* 
The frytanes^ while the fenate coniifted of five hundred^ werc^ 
fifty in number ; and, for the avoiding of coAfufion, tenoftbefet 
prefided a week, during which fpace they were called /ro<?^riV and 
out of them an epifiates or prefident -was chofen^ whofe oftce 
bfted but one day. . .{ 
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by tumults, and the people would become more 
orderly and peaceable. Moft wrirers^ as we have 
obferved, affirm that the council of the areopagu^ 
was of Solon's appointing ; and it feems greatly to 
confirm their affertion, that Draco has made no 
piention of the areopagites^ but in capital caufes con-, 
ftantly addreffes himfelf to th^ ephetai yet the 
eighth law of Solon's thirteenth table h fet down 
in thef? very words. Whoever were declared infamous 
before Solori^ s ar<:honfioip^ let them be rejiored in honour^ 
except fucb^ as having been condemned in the areopagusj 
or by the ^pket^^ or by tl}^ kings in the Prytaneum^ for 
ffiurder or rqbberj^ or attempting tct ufurp the govern-^ 
tnent, had fled their country ^ before this law was made^ 
This, on the contrary, fliews, that before Solon was 
chief magiftratc, and delivered his laws, the council 
of the areopagus was in being : for who could have 
been condemned in t^he areopagus before Solon'si 
tinie, iiF he was the firft that erefted it into a court 
of judicature? Unlefs, perhaps, there be fome ob? 
fcurity ox deficiency in the text, and the meaning 
be, that fuch as Aave been convicted of crimes 
that are now cognizable before the areopagites^ the 
^ epheta^ and prytanesy fliall continue infariipuSjj 
whilft others afe reftored. But this \ fubniit Xsx 
the Judgment of the ^-eader. 

The moli peculiar and furprifing of his other 
laws, is that which declares the man infamous. 
"V^^ho t ft^nds neuter in time of fedition. It feepi^ 

'■■■''; ■;■ " he 

♦ The ephefa were firft appointed in the reign of Demophon. 
|he fon of Thefciis, for the trying of wilful murders and cafes of 
manflaughter. They confilred at firil of fifty Athenians and as 
many Argives; but' Drapo excluded the Arrives, and ordered/ 
that It {hould be compofed of fifty-one Athenians, who were all 
to be turned bf fifty years of age.' He alfo fixed their authority 
abOTe that of the arfeopagites ; but Solon brought thern under ^a^ 
i»urt, and lirtiited their jurifdidion. - " ^ 

f Attliis Gcllius, who has. prefer vcd the very words of ^hisi 
law, adds, that one who fipod neuter (hould lofe his houfes, his 
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« 

he would not have u^- be indifferent and unaffeded 
with the fate of the public, when our own concerns 
are upon a fafe bottom ; nor, when we are in healthy 
be infenfible to the difterapers and griefs of our 
country. He would have us efpoufe the better and 
jufter caufe, and hazard every thing in defence of 
it, rather than wait in iafety to fee which fide the 
vidory will incline ,to. 1 hat law, too, feems quite 
ridiculous and abfurd, which permits a rich heirels, 
whofe hulband happens to be impotent, to confole 
lierfelf with his ncareft relations. Yet fome fay, 
this law was very properly levelled againft thofe 
who, confcious of their own inability, match with 
heireffes for the fake of the portion, and, under 
colour of law, do violence to nature. For when 
they know that fuch heireffes may make choice of 
others to giant their favours to, they will either let 
thofe matches alone, or, if they do marry in that 
manner, they muft fuffer the fhame of their avarice 
and difhonelly. It is right, that the' heirefs fhould 
not have liberty to chufe at large, but only amongft 
her hufband's relations, that the child which is born 
may, at leaft, belong to his kindred and family. 
Agreeable to this is the dire<9ion, that the bride 
and bridegroom fhould be fliut up together, and eat 
of the fame * quince ; and that the huiband of an\ 
heirefs fhould approach her at leaft three times in a/ 

country, and eftate, and be fent out an exile, No^, Attic, lib. ii. 
cap. 1 2. 

Plutarch, in another place, condemns this law: but Gellius 
highly commends it, and aliigns this reafon — The wife and juit, 
as well as the envious and wicked, being dbliged to chufe fome 
iide, matters were eafily accommodated ; whereas, if the latter 
only, as is generally the cafe with other cities, had the manage- 
ment of faSions, they would, for private reafons, be continually 
kept up, to the great nurt, if not the utter ruin of the ftate. 

* The eating of the quince, which was not peculiar to an hciiefs 
and her hulband (for all new-married people eat it), implied, that 
their difcourfes ought to be pleafant to each other^ diat iruit ma](-< 
ing the breath fwcet. 

P 4 month. 
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month. For, though they may happen not to have 
children, yet it is a mark of honour and re^^rd Au€ 
from a man to the chaftity of his wife ; it removes 
piany nneafineffes, and prevents diflferenees from 
proceeding to an abfolute breach. 
. In all other marriages he ordered, that no dow* 
ries fhould be given ; the bride w^as to bring with 
her only three fiiits of clothes, and fome * houfliold 
ftuffof fmall v^ue ; for he did not chufe that mar- 
riages fhould be made with mercenary or venal 
viqws, but would have that union cemented by the 
endearment of children, and eveiy other inftance of 
Jove and friendfhip. Nay, Dionyfius himfelf, when 
his mothdr defired to be married to a young Syra* 
cufan, told her. He had^ indeed^ by his tyranny^ broke 
through th^ laws of his country^ but he could not break 
fhdfe of nature^ by countenancing fo difproportioned a 
match. And furely fuch diforders ftiould not bq 
tolerated in any ftate, not fuch matches where there 
is no equality of years^ or inducement of love^ or 
probability that the eiid of marriage will ht an* 
iwered, So that, to an old man who marries ^ 
young w6man, fome pinident magiftrat€ or law* 
giver might eipf efs himfelf in the wprds addr^ed 
to Philoaetes 2 

Poor fotU! hiSnjofit art thou fa marry f 

And if he found a young man in the houfe of si 
yith old TV'oman, like i partridge, growing fat in 
his private fervices, he would remove him to fome 
young virgin who wanted a hufbapd, Put eiipugh 
of this, ', ' / ' 

Tha( k'^ 0f Solon*^ is alfp juftly eompiended, 
which forbids men to fpeak ilf of the dead ; for 
piety requires usj to eonfider the deceafed as facred j 

• Tht bride brought with her an earthen pan called ^An^^^» 
-^Therein biirley was parched ; to fignify that fhe undertook the 
bufinefs of the hotife, and would do her part towards providing 
fo^ th^ family. 
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Being; and good policy, toprt^eht the pdl^petUiting 
Df hatred. He forbid his people alfo to f evSe thii 
Giving, in a temple, in a court of juftice, tft th^ 
great atfembly of the people, or at the public garner. 
He that offended in this refpe^t, Was to pay three 
drackmas to the perfon injtired, aikl two to the pub'^ 
He, Never to i^eftraih anger is, indeed, a proof of 
WeakndTs or want of breeding \ and always to gtatd 
againil it, is very diflfcttlt, and to fome perfon* 
Impoffible. No*r, what is enjoined by law Ihould 
be praaicable, li the le^flatc^ defires to puhifh t 
few to fome good pnfpofe, toid }iot mmy td M 
purpole. 

His bw cotieerning #ilk has Ilkewife k$ tmAu 
For befote his time the Athetii^tis were ndt dlowe4 
to difpoie of their eftates by ti4ll ; %he houfes ^nd 
other fiibflance of thedioeafed^i^^e id rem^n iwotig 
his ^elatl6hs i but he permitted any one that had 
hot childteii^ to leave hid poffefiond to whom hd 
pleafedj thus, preferring the tie of friendffliip to thac 
of kinged, and choice to neeeffity, be gave every 
man the fiill and free difpofal of his own» Yet he 
iJiowed not all forts of legacies, but thO& (mly that 
Were not extorted by phrenzy, the cdftfe<|Uejloe of 
difeafe or poifons, by imprifonment or violence, 6f 
the perfuaiions of a wife ; fot he coftfidef ed indtice^ 
ments that operated agsunft reafon, a^ no betted 
than force ; to be deceived was with him the fame 
thing as to be compelled ; and he looked upoa 
^leafure to be as great a perverter as pain*. 

He regulated, moreover, the journeys of Womeri, 
their mournings, and iacrifices, and endeavoured to 

♦ He Hkewife ordained, that adopted perfons ftoold malce M 
will ; but as foon as they bad children lawfuliy^ begotten, they 
were at liberty to return into the family whence they were adopt-* 
ed ; or if they ^ntiqued in it to their death, the eitatcs reverted 
to the relations of the perfons who ftdO{tted them. UsMostH* 
in Orat. Uftifff ^ 

keep 
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keep them clear of all diforder and excels. They 
were not to go out of town with more than three 
habits ; the provifions they carried with them were 
not to exceed the value of zn obolus; their ba&et 
was not to be above a cubit high ; and in the night 
they were not to travel but in a carriage, with a torch 
before them. At * funerals they were forbid to 
tear themfelves, and no hired mourner was to utter 
lamentable notes, or to act any thing elfe that tended 
to excite forrow. They were not permitted to fa- 
crifice ;an ox on thofe occafions ; or to bury more 
than three garments with the body ; or to vifit any 
tombs befide thofe of their own family, except at 
the time of interment. Moft of thefe things are 
likewife forbidden by our laws, with the addition of 
this circumftance, that thofe who offend in fuch a 
manner, are fined by the cenfors of the women, as 
giving way to weak paffions and childifh forrow. . 
As the city was fiUed with perfons who affembled 
from all parts, on account of tlie great fecurity in 
which people lived in Attica, Solon obferving this, 
and that the country withal was poor and barren, 
and that merchants who traffic by fea do not ufe ta 
import their goods where they can have nothing in 
exchange, turned the attention of the citizens to 
manufaftures. ^ For this purpofe he made a law, 
that no fon fhould be obliged to maintain his father, 
if he had not taught him a trade f. As for Lycurgus, 

whofe 

• Demoilhenes (/« Timocr.) recites Solcn's diredllons as to 
funerals as follows ; ** Let the dead bodies be laid out in the 
' •* houfe, according as the deceafed gave order; and theday fol- 
•* lowing, before ftn-rifc, carried forth. Whilft the body is car- 
•* rying to the grave, let the men go before, the women follow. 
** it (hall not be lawful for any woman to enter upon the goods 
** of the dead, and to follow the body to the grave, under thrce- 
•* fcore years of age, except fuch a^ are withiif the degrees of . 
♦* coufins.*' 

t He that was thrice conviAed of idlenefs, was to be declared 
infamcHs. Herodotus (lib, vii.) and Diodorus Siculus (lib. i.) 

agree, 
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whofe city was clear of ftrangers, and whofe countryj 
according to Euripides, was fufficient for twice the 
number of inhabitants ; where there was, moreover, 
a multitude of H^lotes^ who were not only to be 
kept conftantly employed, but to be humbled and 
worn out by fervitude ; it was right forbini to fet 
the citizens free from laborious and mechanic arts, 
and to employ them in arms, as the only art fit 
for them to learn and exercife* But Solon, rather 
adapting his laws to the ftate of his country, than 
his country to his laws ; and perceiving that the foil 
of Attica, which hardly rewarded the hufbandman's 
labour, was far from being capable of maintaining 
a lazy multitude, ordered that trader fliould be ac- 
counted honourable ; that the council of the areo^ 
fagus ihould examine into eveiy man's means of 
fubliftingj and chaftife the idle. 

But that law was more rigid which (as Heraclides 
of Pontus informs us) excufed baftards from re- 
lieving their fathers. Ncverthelefs, the man that 
difregards fo honourable a ftate as marriage, does 
not take a woman for the fake of children, but 
merely to indulge his appetite. He has, therefore, ' 
his reward ; and there remains no pretence for him 
to upbraid thofe children, whofe very birth he Jia^ 
made a reproach to them. 

In truth, his laws concerning women, in general 
appear veiy abfurd : for he permitted any one to 
loll an * adulterer taken in the faci: ; but if a maa 
committed a rape upon a free woman^ he was only 
to be fined a hundred drachmas ; if he gained his 
purpofe by perfuafion, twenty : but proftitutes were 
excepted, becaufe they have their price. And he 

aorree,' that a law of this fcind was in ufe in Egypt. It is probable^ 
therefore, that Solon, who was thoroughly acquainted with th^ 
learning of that nation, borrowed it from them. 

* No adulterefs was to adorn herfelf, or to aflift at the publlo 
ficrifices ; and in cafe flie did, he gave liberty to any one to te?.? 
}^ef 9lp()ies off herback, and beat her into the bargain. • 

wp\ild 
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would not allo^ them to fell a daughter or fifter, 
unlefs flic were taken in an ad of dimonour before 
marriage. But to puniih the fame fault fometimes 
in a fevere and rigorous manner, and fometimes 
lightly, and as it were in fport, with a trivial fine, 
is not agreeable to reafon ;. unlefi; the fcarcity of 
money in Athens, at that time, made a pecuniary 
mulft a heavy one. ^ And indeed in the valuatioil of 
things for the facrifice, a'flieep and a medimnus of corn 
wete reckoned each at z drachma only. To the victor 
in the Ifthmian games, he appointed a reward of a 
h\ai6xtddrachmas ; and to the victor in the Olympian, 
five hundred*. He that caught a he-w<df, was to 
tave five drachmas j he that took a flie-wolf, one : 
and the former fum (as Demetrius Phalereus aflerts) 
was the value of an ox, the latter of a flieep. Though 
the prices which he fixes, in his fixteenth table, tor 
ieleft viftims, Ivete probably much higher than the 
common, yet they are finall in comparifon of the 
prefent. Th^ Athenians of old Were great enemies 
to wolves, becauie their country was better for paf- 
ture than tillage : and fome fay their tribes had not 
their names from the fons of loii, but from the difc 
ferent occypations they followed ; the fddiers being 
called boplita^ the artificiers ergades ; and of the 
other two, the hulbandmen teieontes ; and the gra^ 
fiers agicores. . .^ ' 

As Attica was not fupplied with Water, fronj pe- 
rennial rivers,, lakes^ or t fprings, fcut chiefly by 
wells dug for that purpofe, be made a law, that 
where there was a public well, all within the diftahce 

* At the fame time he cbntraded the- rewards bellowed upon 
wreftlers, cfteeming luch gratuities ufelefs and even dahgerous; 
jis they tended to encourage idlenefs,by putting men upon wafting 
that time in cxefcifes which ought to be fpent in providing for 
their familieft. 

t Strabo tells us, there was a fpring of frcih water, near the 
LyGaewm ; but the foil of Attica in general was dry, and the ri- 
vers IlilTus and Eridanus did not run confUmtly. 

6^ 
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of foijr furlongs fliould make ufe of it ; but where 
the diftance was greater, they were to provic'e a well 
of their oWn. And if they dug ten fathoms deep 
in their own ground, and could find no water, they 
had liberty to fill a veffel of fix gallons twice* a-day 
at their neighbours. Thus he thought it proper to 
affift perfons in real neceffity, but not' to encourage 
idienefs. His regulations with refpecl to the plant-i 
ing of trees, were alfo very judicious r' he that 
planted any tree in his field, was to place it at leaft 
five feet from his neighbour's ground ; and if it was 
a fig-tree or an olive, nine ; for thefe extend their 
roots farther than others, and their neighbourhood 
is prejudicial to fome trees, not only as they take 
away the nourifhment, bpt as their effluvia is 
noxious. He that would dig a pit or a ditch, was 
to dig it as far from another man's ground as it was 
deep : and if any one would raife ftocks of bees^ 
he was to place them three hundred feet from thofe 
already railed by another. 

Of all the produfts of the' earthy hie allowed none 
to be fold to ftrangers, but oil : and whoever pre^ 
fiiaied to export any thing elfe, the arebon was fo- 
lemnly to declare him accurfed, or to pay faimfelf 
^ hundred drachmas into the public treafury. This 
law is in the firft table : and tKerefor^ it is not ab- 
folutely improbable, what fojibe affirm, that the ex- ' 
portation of figs was formerly forbidden, and tlut 
the informer ^g^inft the delinquents was caDed a 
fycophant. 

He likewifi: enafted a law for reparation of da- 
mage received from beafts. A dog that had * bitten 
a man, was to be delivered up bound to a Jog of 

♦ This law, aod ieveral others of Solon's, were taken mta the 
tV'Cl.ve tables. In the confulate of T. Romilius and C. Veturius^ 
in the year of Rome 293 , the Ronaans fent deputies to Athens, 
to tranfcribe his laws, and thofe of the other lawgivers of Greece, 
in order to form thereby a body of laws for Ronie« 

four 
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fqur cubits long : an agreeable contrivance for fe-* 
curity againft fuch an animal. 

But the wifdom of the law concerning the natu- 
ralizing of foreigners, is a little dubious, becaufe 
it forbids the freedom of the city to be granted to 
any but fuch as are for ever exiled from their own 
country, or tranfplant themfelves to Athens with 
their whole family, for the purpofe of exercifing 
fome manual trade. This, we are told, he did, not 
with a view to keep ftrangers at a diftance, but ra- 
ther to invite them to Athens, upon the fure hope 
of being admitted to the privilege of citizens ; and 
he imagined the fettlement of thofe might be en- 
tirely depended upon, who had been driven from 
their native country, or had quitted it by choice. 

That law is peculiar to Solon which regulates the 
going to entertainments made at the public charge, 
by him called * parafttien : for he does not allow 
the fame perfon to repair to them often ; and he lays 
a penalty upon fuch as rcfufe to go when invited ; 
looking upon the former as a mark of epicurifm, 
and the latter of contempt of the public. 

All his laws were to continue in force for a hun- 
dried years, and were written upon wooden tables, 
^which might be turned round in the oblong cafes 
that contained them. Some fmall remains of them 
are preferved in tlic Prytaneum to this day. They 
were called cyrbes^ as Ariftotle tells us ; and Cratinus, 
the comic poet, thus fpeaks of them : 

» In the firft ages, the name of parajiu was venerable and fa- 
cred ; for it properly fignified one that was a mefs-mate at the 
table of facritices. There were in Greece feveral pei*foBS par- 
ticularly honoured with this title, much like thofe whom the Ro- 
. mans called /-^a/on*?/, a religious order inftituted by Num;*. Solon 
ordaided, that every tribe ihould offer a facriHce once a month, and 
9t the end of the facrifice make a public entertainment, at which 
ail wko were of that tribe fliould be obliged to aii^i by turns. 
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By the great names of Solon and of Draca^ 
Whofe cyrbes now butferve to boil our pulfe. 

Some fay, thofe tables were properly called cyrbes^ 
on which were written the rules for religious rites 
and facrifices, and the other axones. The fenate, in 
a body, bound themfelves by oath to eftablifli the 
laws of Solon ; apd the thefmotheta^ or guardians of 
the laws^ feverally took an oath in a particular form, 
by the ftone in the market-place, that for every law 
they broke, each would dedicate a * golden ftatuc 
at Delphi of the fame weight with himfelf, 

Obferving the irregularity of the f months, and 
that the moon neither rofe nor fet at the fame time 
with the fun, as it often happened that in the fame 
day flie overtook and paifed by him, he ordered 
that day to be called hene^ kai nea (the old and the 

* Gold, in Solon's time, was fo fcarce in Greece, that when 
the Spartans were ordered by the oracle to gild the face of Apol- 
lo's (iatue, they enquired in vain for gold all over Greece, and 
were direded by the Pythonefs to buy forac of Crcefus, king of 
Lydia. ' , 

t Solon difcovered the falfenefs of Thales' maxim, that the 
moon performed her revolution in thirty days, and found that the 

^true time was twenty-nine days and a half. He direfted, there- 
fore, that each of the twelve months fhould be accounted twenty- 
nine or thirty days alternately.- By this means, a lunar year was 
formed of 354 days ; and to reconcile it to the folar year, he or- 
dered a month of twenty-two days to be intercalated every two 
y^ars, and at the end of the fecond two years, he directed, that a 

^month of twenty- three days (liould be intercalated He iikewife 
engaged the Athenians to divide their months, into three parts, 
ftyied the beginning ^ mUdllng^ Kndemiing; each of thefe confifted 
of ten days, when the month was thirty days long, and the lall of 
nine, when it was nine-and-twenty days long. In fpeaking ^f the 
two firtt parts,, they reckoned accortUngto the ufual order ofnum-» 
bers, viz. The firft, &c: day of the moon beginning ; the firft, fe- 
cond, &c. of the moon middling ; but with refpedb to the laft part 
of the months they reckoned backwards ; that is, inftead of faying 
the firft, fecond, &:c. day of the moon ending, they faid the tenth, 
ninth, Szc, of the moon ending. This is a circumitance which 

' ihould be carefully attended to. 

new) J 
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new); affigning the part of it before the eonjunflioil 
to the ojd month, and the reft to the beginning of 
the new. He feeitis, therefore, to have been the 
firft who underftqod that * verfe in Homer which 
makes mention of a day wharein the old month ended^ 
Bn4 the new began. 

Tha day following he called the new moon. A£t&c 
$he {twentieth he counted not by adding, butfub- 
trafllng,.to the thirtieth, according to the decreafing 
phafes'of the moon. 

When his t laws took ^aee, Solon ha^ his vifitors 
every day, finding fault with fome of them, and 
x^ommending others, or advifing^him to mtake certain 
additions or retrenchments* But the greater part 
xame to deiire a reaibn for this or that article, or a 
xjeai' and pr^fe e^lication of the meaning and de- 
£gn> Senfible |hat he could not well excufi; himielf 

♦ OdyC 3tiv, 162. 

t Plutarch has pnly mentioned fuch of Solon's laws as he 
thought the mod iingtilar and remarkable ;, Diogenes- LaertiiM 
aii(^ Den^oilhenes have given us an account of fome others that 
ought not to be forgotten — " Let not the guardian live in the 
^<* fame houfe with the mother of his wards. Let not the tuition 
^ of minors be committed to him who is next after them in the 
^* inheritance* Let not an engraver keep the impreffion of a fea^ 
-•? which he has engraved. Let him that puts out the eye of a 
** man who has but pne^ lo£e both his own. ' If an archon is taken 
-** in liquor, let him be put to death. Let him who refufes to 
^^ m'^intain his Either and mother, be infamous : and £b let him 
^'' that has confumed his patrimony. Let him who relu&s to go 
.** to war, flies or behaves cowardly, be debarred the precinds 
^* of thtforum and places of pul^c worfhip. if a man fuiprifes 
** bis wife in adultery, and lives with her afterwards, let him be 
** deemed infamous. ' Let him who frequents the houfes of lewd 
•** wonxen, be debarred from fpeaking in the afTemblies of the 
-*^ ' people. Let a pander be purfued, and put to death if taken. 
'^* Jf any man deal In the day-^time, let him be carried to .the eleven 
^^ officers ; if in tl^e night, it ihall be lawful to kill him in the ad, 
« or to wound him in the purfuit, and carry him to the aforefaid 
** officers: if he ideals common things, let him pay douMe,-and, 
.** if the convlftor thinks fit, be expofed in chains five days : if 
•' he is guilty of facrilege, let him be put to death.'* 

from 
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from copiplying with their defires, and tfiat, if he 
indulged their importunity, the doing it might 
give offence, he determinea to withdra\v^ from the 
difficulty, and to get rid at once of their cavils and 
exceptions : for, as he himfelf obferves^ 

Not all the grtdteft entetptize can pleaje. 

Under pretence, therefore, of traffic, he fet fail for 
another country, having obtained leave of. the 
Athenians for ten years abfehce. In that tin^e he 
hoped hjs laws would become familiar to them. 

His firft voyage was to Egypt j where he abode 
fome time^ as he himfelf relates. 

On the Cdnopianjhore^ by Nil/s deip mmtb. 

There he converfed upon points of philofophy with 
Pfenophis the Heliopolitanj and Senchis the Saite^ 
the moft learned of the Egyptian priefts ; and having 
an account from thein' of the * Atlantic ifland (as 
Plato infortns us), he attempted to defcribe it to 
the Grecians ia a poem. From Egypt he failed to 
Cyprus, and there wa^ honoured with the beft re- 

* Plato finifhed this hiftdry froih Solon's memoih, as may be 
lecn in his Timaeus, aiul Ctitias. He pretends that this Atlantis, 
an idand fituated in the Atlantic ocean, was bigger than Aiia and 
Africa* and that, notwithflanding its vaft ext^t, it -Was drowned 
in one da j and night. Diodonis Si cuius fays, the Carchaginiansy 
tvho difcoveri^d it, made it death for sinjr one t6 fett)e in it. 
Amidil a number of eonjediures concerning it, one of the moil 
ph>bable is, that in thofe days the Africans had fome knowledge: 
of America. Another opinion, .worth mentioning, is, that th^ 
Atlantides^ or Fortunate luands, were what we now call the Ca-* 
jiaried, Hidttier thtis defcribes them : 

Sterh Wifiter fmiles oil thdt aufpicious clime : 
The fields are fiorid with unfading prime* 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow. 
Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy fnow ; 
But from the breezy deep the bleft inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the weftcm gale. 

Pope. 
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^r(k of Wi&ocypnis, one of the kings of that iflatirf, 
who reigned oter a fmaH, city built by Demophoii; 
the fon of The/eBS, near the river Clarius, in a ftrong 
* fituation Indeed, but very indifferent foil. As there 
was an agreeabfe plain below, Solon perftiaded him 
to build s^ larger and plea&pter city there^ and to 
teraove the inhabitants of the other to it. He alfg 
affifted in laying out the whole, and buildkig it in 
tljie beH manner for convenience and .defence : fo 
that Philocyprus, in a Ihort time, had it fo well 
peopled, as to excite the envy of the other princes. 
And therefore, though the former city was called 
Aipeia^ yet, in honour of Sokn^ he cafied tlic new one 
$olu He hiiSfclf fpcafe of the building of tib^is city 
ia his elegies, addreiling himfelf to PMlocyjjru*; 

For you be long the Solian throne decreed f 
For you a race.of prof per ousfonsfucceed ! 
Ttfinihofejcenesy to herfojyftly dear^ 
My hand a hboming city help d to reaVy - 
May thefivee^ voice offmiiin^ Venus hlefsj 
Andfpeed me home with honours andjuctefsf - 

As for hi3 interview with Croefus, fome pretend 
to prove firom chronology^ that it is fi£titk>uflw Buty. 
fincc the ftory is fo famous, and fo wel at«efted, 
^ay (what \% more), fo agreeable to Solon*s eha- 
raiffcer, fo worthy of his wifdcm and magnanimity, ' 
i cannot prevail with myfelf to rgeftit w tie fafcc 
of certain chronological tables, which thoufttds sae 
correcting to this day, without being aMe to bring 
them to any certainty. ' Solon, then, is faid to have 

fone to Sardis, at the requefft of Crcefw^ aadwheo 
e came there, he was afiefted HHich in the fame 
manner a^ a perfon born in an inland country,.whcft 
he firft goes to fee the ocean : for^ as he takes every 
great river he comes to for the fea, fo Sdoa^ as he 
paffed through the court, and favvr many of the no- 
bility richly dreffed,, an4 wdking in great popip 
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amj^ift a crowd of attendants and guards, took ea^ . 
iji then) for Crpefus. At laft, when he was cdb- 
dudled int^ the prefence, he found the king i£l off 
wkh wh^t/ever eaa be i^i^gined curious an4 vali^- 
djAe^ ejtjther in beauty of colours, elegance of gpid^ • 
oraa^ent^, Of fplendour of jewels ; \S\ ord^ that th^ 
n^j^ui: ^d variety of the fcene might be a^ 
firiJI^gLng as poflible. SoloUj ftanding over againfi: the 
ihroj^e, was i^pt at all fyrprifed, nor did he pay thoiit 
jEoinplimepite that were expected : on the contrary^ 
it was [^n to all peiibns of difcernment^ that hf 
4$i^>ifed fuch ¥ain ofi^ntation and littleneis of pri4ei 
Croefus then ordered his treafiires to be opened^ 
and his magnificent apartments and furniture to hp 
ibewn him ; but thi^ was quite a needle^ trouble^ 
for Sdlon, in one view of the king, was able to read 
Jis charaftcr. When he had feen all, ^dwas coa- 
d\i^^d back, Qrqsfus a&ed him^ If he had ewr bir 
held a hapfkr man than be ? Solon anfwcred, He had^ 
la^d that the per/on was /me Tellus^ a plain but woftbf ' 
dtizen ^ Athens^ who left valufible children behind km^ 
mt4 wboho^Ang been above the want of necejfcfrie^ a^^ 
bis life^ dUd glorioufly fighting for his country. By tibd^ 
tkne he appeared to Grqsfus to be a firange uncoutjbi 
kio^ qi r^fiic, who did t\ot me9fur:e Ijiappineis l^y , 
the quantity of gol^ aod filyer, but coi^ld prtfef 
the lype a^d .death of a private and mean perton to 
his hig^ dignity and power. HoweverV he alked 
him^again^ Whether^ after Telli4s^he kriew another ha^ 
pier m^n in the world? Solon ai^wered, Tes^Cleo^ 
,au4 ^on^ famed for their brotb^ly affedion and dut^t4 
heh^our to their mother yfiTr the o^cen n$t being readf^ 
^i P¥^ fhemfelves in the barrmfs^ and drew their m&r 
ther ta Jum^s temple^ who was e^itremely happji in hanging 
JucbfmSp, and rmved forward amidfi the bUfmgs of the. 
fieople. 4fter the fa^rificey they drank a chearful cup 
with their friends^ and. then laid down to rejl^ but r^ 
no mr e-y. for they difd in the nig/^ '^vithofit forrm.^ or 
jpain^intbemi4/i'(ffo:r^uchs^^ W^ll I ii^Cvf^va^ 
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now highly difpleafed, and do you nd then rank us k 
[the number of happy men ? Solon, unwilling either to 
flatter him, or to exafperate him more, replied. 
King of Lydia^ as God has given the Greeks a moderate 
proportion of other things^ fo likewife he has fofvoured 
them with a democratic fpirit and a liberal kind ofwif 
dom^ which has no tajle fit the Jplendmrs of royalty. 
Moreover^ the vicijjitudes (flifeffuffer us not to be elated 
by any prefent good fortune^ or to admire^that felicity 
which h liable to change. . Futurity carries for every 
man many various and uncertain events in its bofom. 
Hey therefore, whom heaven blejfes with fuccefs to the 
lajiy is in our ejiimdtion the happy man. But the happi- 
nefs of him whojiill lives, and has the dangers of life to 
encounter^ appears to us no better than that of a cham- 
pion, before the combat is determined, and while the 
crown is uncertain. With thefe words Solon depart- 
ed, leavnig Croefus chagrined, but not inftrufted. 

At that time ^fop, the fabulift, was at the court 
of Croefus, wha had fent for him, and careffed him 
^liot at little. He was concerned at the unkind re^ 
ception Solon met with, and thereupon gave him 
this advice, A man fhould either not converfe with 
kings at all^ or fay what is agreeable to them. To 
which Solofn replied. Nay, but he fhould either not do 
it at all, or fay what is ufeful to them. 

Though Croefus, at that time, held our lawgiver 
in contempt, yet, when he was defeated in his wars 
with Cyrus, when his city was taken, himfelf made 
prifoner, and laid bound upon the pile in order to 
be burnt, in the prefence of Cyrus and all the Per- 
fians, he cried out as loud as he poffibly could, 
Solon ! Solon ! Sdon ! Cyrus, furprifed at this, 
fent to enquire of him, " What god or man it was, 
^' whom alone he thus invoked under fo great a 
"calamity," Croefus anfwered without the leaft 
difguife, .", He is one of the wife men of Greece, 
'*' whom I fent for, not with 1 defign to hear his 
^ wifdom, or to learn what might be of fervice to 
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** me^ but that he might fee and extend the rem* 
** tation of that glory, the lofs of which I find a 
** nxuch greater misfortune than the pofTeffion of it 
*' -was a blefling. My exalted ftate was only an 
" exterior advantage, the happinefs of opinion j 
" but the reverfe plunges me into ,real fufferings, 
" and ends in mifery irremediable. This was fore- 
** feen by that great man^ who, forming a conjee- ' 
" ture on the nxture from what he then faw, ad-* 
*' vifed me to confider the end of life,, and not to 
" rely or grow infolent upon uncertainties," When 
this was told Cyrus, who was a much wifer man' 
than Croefus, finding Solon's maxim confirmed by 
an example before him, he not onlv fet Croefus at 
liberty, but honoured. him with his proteftion as 
long as he lived. Thus Solon had the glory of 
jfaving the, life of one of thefe kings, and of mftruft- « 
ing ^e other. 

During his abfence, th^ Athenians were much 
divided among themfelves, Lycurgus being at the 
head of the low country*, Megades, the fon .o£ 
Alcmseon, of the people that lived near the fea-coaft,^ 
and Kfiftratus of the mountaineers ; among which 
laft was a multitude of labouring people, whofe 
enmity was chiefly levelled at the rich- Hence it; 
was, that though the city did bbferve Solon's laws„ 
yet all expefted fome change, and were defirous of 
another eftablifhment ; not in hopes of an equality, 
but with a view to be gainers by the alteration, and 
entirely to fubdue thole that differed from them. 

While matters ftopd thusr, Solon arrived at Athens,, 
where he was received with great refpeft, and ftill 
held in veneration by all; but by reafon of his 
great age he had neither the ftrength nor fpirit to 
acl or fpeak in public as he had done. He. therefore 



• Thefe three parties, into which the Athenians were divided, 
VIZ. the Pediai, the Parali, and Diacrii, have been mentioned ii( 
jhis Jife btfore, 
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ap^IM in private to thfT heads of the faaidhSji, 
ihd etidestVoured to appeafe and reconcile them,, 
Piflftratus feen>ed to give him greater attention than 
th6 Ireft ; for Hfiftratus had an affable and ehgagiiig 
ihilitier. He was a liberal benefaftbr to the poor * ; 
^itdeven to his enemies he behaved with great can- 
dotir* He counterfeited fo dexteroufly the good 
qualities which nature had denied him, that he 
gained more credit than the real poffeffors <^f thetn, 
arid ftood foremoft in the public efteem, in point or 
jnoderation and equity, in zeal for the prefent 
^byi^rnment, and IverUoh to aU that endeavoured 
at a chan^. With thefe arts he impofed updn the 
Jieoplfe : but Solon foon difcovered his real chaf a<^dr^ 
aiid was the firft to difcern his infidioui dcifigns. 
Yet he did not abfoiutely break with him$ btit «a«* 
deavoured to foften him, and advifc hiih tirtter, 
declaring both to him and others, thkt if aihfelUdii 
could but be baniflied from his foul and kd ddUl^be 
cuffed of his defire of abfolute pov^er, there wcnild 
fiot be a inih better difpofed, or a more iJ^orthy 
^itizeh in Athens. 

[ Abbut this time, Thefpis began to change the 
form of tragedy, and the povelty of the thing at** 
ti^afted many fpedators ; for this was before any 
prize was propofed for thofe that excelled in thw 
f efpeft. l^olon, who was always willing to hear and 
to learn, and, in his old age, more inclined to any 
thing that might divert and entertain, particularly 
to mufic and good fellowfliip, went to fee Thefpis 
himfelf exhibit, as the cuftom of the ancient poeCs 
was._ When the play was done, he called to Thef- 
pis, arid alked him, If he was not ajhamed to tell fa 

• By the poor wc are not to underfland fuch as aiked alms,( 
for there were not any fuch in Athens. " In thofe da)rs, '« fays 
Ifocrates, .** there was no citizen thiit died of want,, or begged 
•* ill the Rreets, to the dilhonour of the community. ' * This was 
owing to the laws agsunft idlcncfs and prodigality, and the care 
which the areofapu took that every man fhould have a vifible 
liwUhodd. 
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many lies before Jh great an ajfembiy? Thesis an- 
fwered, // was no great matter;, if he fpoke or adsdfp 
in jeji. To which Solon replied, flriking the ground 
violently with his ftafF, If -we encourage fuch j^ing 
as this^ we fhall quickly find it in our zontraQs and 
agreements^ 

Soon after this, Pififtratus having wounded him- 
felf for thepurpofe, drove in that condition into 
the market-place, and endeavoured to inflame th^ 
minds of the people, by telling them, his enemief 
had laid in wait for him,, and treated him in that 
manner, on account of his patriotifm* Upon this, 
the multitude loudly expreffed their indignation} 
but Solon came up, and thus accoftfed him, Sm ^ 
{{ipfocrat€Sy you ail Horner* s Ulyffes but very indiffe-^ 
-rently : for he wounded himfelf to deceive his^ enemies^ 
but you have done it to impoje upon your countrymen. 
Notwithftanding this, the rabble were ready to take 
up arms for him : and a general aflcmbly of the 
people being fummoned, Arifton made a motion, 
that a body-guard of fifty club-men fliould be af* 
•jGigned him. Solon flood up, and oppofed it with 
many arguments of the fame kind with thofe he has 
left u*s in his poems : 

Tou hang with rapture on his honeyed tongue. 

And again, 

Tour^rt^ to public intereji ever blind, 
TourfoX'like artfiill centers in yourfelf* 

But when he faw the poor behave in a riotous man- 
ner, and determined to gratify Pififtratus at any 
rate, while the rich, out of fear, declined the op- 
pofition, he retired with this declaration,- that ha 
nad Ihewn more wifdom than the former, in dif* 
Cernihg what method fliould have been taken; and 
more courage than the latter, who did not want un* 
derftanding, but fpirit, to oppofe the eftablifliment 
of a tyrant. The people having made the decree, 
. Q 4 ' did 
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did not ctirioufly enquire into thef number of guards 
which Pififtratus employed, but vifibly connived at 
his keeping as many as he pleafed, till he feized 
the citadel. When this was done, and the city in 
great confufion, Megacles, with the reft of the Alcr 
maeonidac, immediately took to flight : but Solon, 
though he was now very old, and had none to fecond 
him, appeared in public, and addrefled himfelf to 
the citizens, fometimes upbraiding them with their 
paft indifcretion and cowardice,fometimes exhorting 
and encouraging them to ftand up for their liberty. 
Then it was, that he fpoke thofe memorable words, 
// would have been eajierfor them to reprefs the advances 
of tyranny^ and prevent its ejiahlijhment\ but now it was 
ejlablijhedj and grown tofome height^ it would be more 
glorious to demolijh it. However, finding that their 
fears prevented their attention to what he faid, he 
returned to his own houfe, and placed his weapons 
at the ftreet door, with thefe words, / have done all 
in my power to defend my country and its laws. This 
was his laft public effort. Though fome exhorted 
him to fly, he took no notice of their advice, but 
was compofed enough to make verfes, in which he 
thus reproaches the Athenians, 

If fear or folly has your rights betrafd^ 
Let not the fault on righteous heaven be laid. 
7^ou gave them guards ; you raised your tyrants high^ 
' T^impofe the heavy yoke that draws the heaving figh. 

Many of his friends, alarmed at this, told him 
the tyrant would certainly put him to death for it, 
and afked him, what he trufted to, that he went 
fuch- imprudent lengths : he anfwered, To^ old age. 
However, when Pififtratus had fully eftablilhed 
himfelf, he made his court to Solon, and treated 
him with fo much kindnefs and refpeft, that Solon 
became, as it were, his counfellor, and gave Sanc- 
tion to many of his proceedings. He obferved the 
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frcatefl part of Solon's laws, fliewing the examjA: 
imfelf, and obliging his fri<»nds to follow it. Thus, 
when he was acoifed of murder before the court of 
areopagtiSj he appeared in a modeft manner to make 
his defence; but Ms accufer dropt the impeachment. 
He likewife added other laws, one of which was, 
that perfons mahied in the wars Jhould be maintained at 
the public charge. Yet this, Heradides tells us, was 
in purfuance of Solon's plan, who had decreed the 
fame In the cafe of Therfippus. But, according to 
Theophrafhis, Pififtratus, not Solon, made the law 
againft idlenefs, which produced at once greater in- 
duftry in the country, and tranquillity in the city. 
Solon, moreover, attempted in verfe a large de- 
ftription or rather fabulous account of the * Atlantic 
ifland, which he had learnt of the wife men of Sais, 
and which particularly concerned the Athenians ; 
but by reafon of his age, not want of leifure (as' 
Plato would have it), he was apprehenfive the work 
would be too much for him, and therefore did not 
go through with it. Thefe verfes are a proof that 
bufinefs was not the hinderance : • 

I groiv in learning as I grow in years. 

And again. 

Wine, wit, and beauty Jlill their charms bejiow^ 
Light all the Jhades of life^ and cheer us as we go. 

Plato, ambitious to cultivate and adorn the fubjeft 
of the Atlantic ifland, as a delightful fpot in fome 
fair field unoccupied, to which alfo he had fome 
d^m by his being related to f Solon', laid out 
magnificent courts ajid enclofures, and erected a 

♦ This fable imported, that.tbe people of Atlantis, having fub- 
<lued all Libya, and a great part of Europe, threatened Egypt and 
Greece ; but the Athenians making head ajrainfr their vidtorious 
army, overthrew tbem in fcvera.1 engagements, and confined them 
to their own ifland. 

t Plato's moihcrwas a defccndant of the brother of Solon. 

OTand 
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grand entrance to it^ fuch as no other )ftoiy, fstble, 
or poem ever had : but, as he began it late, he 
ended his life before the work ; fo that, the more 
the reader is delighted with the part that is written, 
the more regret ^e has to, find it unfinifhed. As 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, in Athens, is the 
only one that has not the laft hand put to it, fo the 
wifdom of Plato, amongft his many excellent works, 
has left nothing imperfect but the Atlantic ifland. 

Horadides Ponticus relates, that Solon lived a 
coniiderable time after Pififtratus ufurped the go« 
vernment ; but, according to Phanias the Ephefian, 
not quite two years : for Pififtratus began his ty- 
jFanny in the archonlhip of Comias ; and Phanias 
tells us, Solon died in the archonlhip of Hegef- 
tratus, the immediate (ucceffor to Comias. The 
ftory of his * alhes being fcattered about the ifle of 
Salamis, appears abfurd and fabulous ; and yet it 
is related by feveral authors of credit, and by Arif*> 
totle in particular. 

♦ It is faid by IKogencs LaHrtius, that this was done by his own 
order* In thus difpolmg of his remains, either Solon hinifclf, or 
thofe who wrote his hiftorj^ imitated tlie ftory of Lycurgus, who 
Ufi ;^Q expreft order th^t his aflie^.ihould be thrown iuto the fea. . 
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SUCH is the character of Solon ; and therefore 
urith him we will compare Publiccda, fo called 
by the Romah people, in acknowledgment of his 
merit; for bis paternal hame was Valcrms. He was 
de&endedfrom tliat.'* ancient Valerius, who was the 
principal author of the union between the Romans 
and the Sabines : for he it was that moft efFedually 
perfuaded the two kings to come to a conference, 
and to fettle their differences. From this man our 
Valerius deriving his extraftion, diftinguiflied him* 
felf by his f eloquence and riches, even while Rome 
was yet under kingly government. His eloquence 
he employed *with great propriety and fpirit in 
defence of juftice, and his riches in relieving thb 
neceffitous. Hence it was natural to conclude, that 
if the I government ftiould become republican, his 
ftation in it would foon be one of the moft eminent. 

• The firft of his family, who fettled at Rome, was Valerius 
Voieiius, a Sabine ; or, as Feftus and the fafii CapitoUni call him, 
Vclufus. 

t Plutarch by this would iniinuate, that arbitrary power is no - 
friend to eloquence : and undoubtedly the want of liberty does 
deprcfs the fpirit, and reftrain the force of genius : whereas, in re- 
publics and limited monarchies, full fcope is given, as well as many 
occaiions afforded, to the richell vein of oratory. 

X Governments, as well as other things, pulhed to cxqefEvc 
teki£:ths, often change to the contrary extreme. 

When 
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When Tarquin the Proud^ who had made his way 
to the throne, by the * violation of all rights, di- 
vine and human, and then exercifed his power as 
he acquired it j when, like an opprejQTor and a ty* 
rant, he became odious and infupportable to the 
people ; they took occafion to revolt, from the un- 
happy fate of Lticretia, who killed herielf on account 
of the f rape committed upon her by the fon of 
Tarquin* Lucius Brutus, meditating a change of 
government, applied to Valerius firft, and with his 
powerful afliftance expelled the king and his family. 
Indeed, while the j^eople feemed mclined to give 
oneperfon the chief command, and to fet up a 
general inftead of a king, Valerius acquiefced, an<J 
willingly yielded the firft place to Brutus, under 
whofe aufpices the repuWic commenced. But whea 
it appeared, that they could not be*ir the thought 
of being governed by a fingle perfon, when, they 
feemed more iready to obey a divided authority,' 
and indeed propofed and demanded to have twa 

* He madcufc of the body of his fether-iQ-law, Servius Tul-* 
lius, whom he had murdered, as a ilep to the throne. 

t Livy tells us, that flie defired her father and hufband to meet 
her at her own houfe. With her father Lucretius came Publius 
'Valerius, afterwards Publicola, and with her hufbahd, Lucius Ju- 
plus Brutus, and many other Ron\ans of diftind^ion. To them fhe 
difclofed, in few words, the whole matter, declared her firm rcfo- 
lution not to outlive the lofs of her honour, and conjured them not 
to let the crime of Sextos Tarquinius go unpuniflied. Then the 
heroine, notwithftaHding their endeavours to difluade her from it, 
l>lunged a dagger in her bread. While the r^ll were filled with 
grief and conlicrnation, Brutus, who, till that time, had feigned 
himfelf an idiot, to prevent his being obnoxious to the tyrant, 
took the bloody poignard, and, fhewing it to the afTembly, faid, 
•* I fwear by this blood, which once was fo pui;e, and which no- 
** thing but the deteftuble villainy of 1 arquin could have pc^luted, 
** that i will purfuc L. Tarquinius the Proud, his wicked wife, 
** and their children, with fire and fword ; nor will ever fuffer afly . 
** of that family, or any other whatfoever, to reign at Rome. 
** Ye gods, 1 call you to witnefsthis my oath." At thefe words 
he prclentedthe dagger to CoUatinus, Lucretiug, Valerius, and the 
tell of the^ company , and engaged them to take the fame oath. 

confiik 
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tbtifuis at the head of the ftatc, then he ofiered 
himfelf as a candidate for that high office, together 
with Brutus, but loft his elefticm : for, contrary to 
Brutus*s defire, Tarquinius CoUatinus, the hulband 
of Lucretia, was appointed his coDeague. Not that 
he was a more worthy or abk man than Valerius ; 
but thofe that had the chief intereft in the ftate 
(apprehenfive of the return of the Tarquins, who 
made great efforts without, and endfcavoured to 
foften the refentment of the citizens within), were 
deflrous to be commanded by the moft implacable 
enemy of that houfe. 

Valerius, taking it ill, that it fliould be fuppofed 
he would not do his utmoft for his country, becaufe 
he had received no particular injury from the ty- - 
rants, withdrew from the fenate, forebore to attend 
the Foruniy and would not intermeddle in the leaft 
with the public affairs : fo that many began to 
exprefs their fear and concern, left, through refent- 
ment, he fhould join the late royal family, and over- 
turn the commonwealth, which, as yet, was but 
tottering- Brutus was not without his fufpicions 
of fome, others, and therefore determined to bring 
thefenators to their oath on a folemn dayof facri- 
fice, which he appointed for that purpofe. On this ' 
occaiion^ Valerius went with great alacrity into the 
Foruniy and was the firft to make oath, that he would 
never give up the leaft point, or hearken to any 
terms of agreement with Tarquin, but would de- 
fend the Roman liberty with his fword; which af- 
forded a great fatisfaftion to the fenate, and 
ftrengthened the hands of the confuls*. His actions 

• Thus ended ihe regal ftate of Rome, 242 years, according 
to the common computation, after the building of the c'ty. But 
Sir Ilaac Newton, juftly obferves, that this can icarcely be recon- 
ciled to the courfe of nature; for we meet with no initance in all 
hiftory, fince chronology was certain, wherein feven kinr's, moft 
of whom were {lain, leigncd lb long a time in continual fucccf- 
fion. By contra(5ling, therefore, the reigns of thefe kings, and 
♦hof^ of the kings of Alba, he places the buildmg of Romc,;not 
in the feventh, hat in the 38th Olympiad. . • ' 

foon 
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foon confirm^ the finccrity of hi« bati; for amba^* 
Csulors ir^me from T^rquin, with letters calculated 
to gain the pec^le, and infirudiona to treat with 
them in fuch a manner as might bp mok likdy to 
corrupt them ; as they were to tell th^ from the 
i^ng, that he had bid adieu to his high notions, and 
was willing to fifien to very moderate conditions* 
Though tue confuis were of opinion, that they 
fliould be admitted to confer with the peofde, Vale<^ 
riu? would not fufi^ it, but oppofed it ftrongly, 
^liiftiag that no pretext for innovation fhould be 
given the needy multitude, who mightt CQniider 
war as a greater grievance than tyranny itfdf. 

After this, ambafladors came to dedkure, thai: he 
would give up all thou^ts of the kingdom, and 
lay down his arms, if they would but &ad him his 
treafures and other effeds, that his family and 
'Ariends might not want a fubfiftence in their exile. 
Many perfons inclined to indulge him in this, and 
CoUatinus^ in particular, agreed to it ; but * Brutus, 
a man of great fpirit and quick refentment, ran 
into the Forumy and caUed his coUes^ue traitor, for 
being dii^ofed to grant the enemy the means to 
carry on the war, and recover the crown, wh«T in- 
deed it would be too much to grant them bread in 
the place where they might retire to. The dtisens 
bding ailembled on that occasion, Caius Minutius, a 
private man, was the firft who delivered his fenti- 
ments to them, advifing Brutus, and exhorting the 
Romans, to take care that the treafures ihould fight 
for them again^ the tyrants, rather than for the 
tyrants againft them. The Romans, however, wcr^ 
of opinion, that while they obtained that liberty for 
which they began the war, they ftiould not rejeft 

♦ Dionjrfius of HaUcarnalTus, on the contrary, fuys, the affair 
was debated in the fenate with great moderation ; and when ,it 
could not be fettled there whether they Ihould prefer honouV gr 
piofit» it was referred to the people, who to their immortal praife, 
carried it^ by a majorigty of one vote^ for .ho)iour. 

^ the 
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the offered peace for the fake of the treafures, but 
caft them out together with the tyrants. 

In the mean time, Tirquinius nude but fmaS 
account of his effefts ; but the demand of them fur- 
niflied a pretence for founding the people, and for 
preparing a fccne of treachery. This was carried 
on by the ambaffadors, under pretence of taking 
care of the effcfts, part of which they (aid they were 
to fell, part to coUeft, and the reft to fend away.- 
Thus they gained time to corrupt two of the bcift 

^ families in Rome, that of the Aquilii, in which were 
tibree fcnators, and the Vitellii, among whom wcrq 
two. All thcfe, by the mother's fide, were nephews 
to Collatinus the conful. The Vitellii were like- 
wife affied to Brutus ; for their fitter was his wife, 

, and he had * fcveral children by her, two of whcnxi 
jtxft arrrvsed at years of raiaturity, and being of their 
kindred and acquaintance, the VitdEi drew in, and 
pcrfuaded to engage in the confpiracy ; infinuating, 
that by this means, they mi^ht marry into the 
famSy of the Tarquins, fharc xn their royal prof- 
peds, and at the &mc time, be fet free from the 
yoke of a ftupdd and cruel fikher : for, his inflexi- 
l)3ity m puniflring criminals, they called cruelty? 
and the ttupidity which he had ufed a long time as 
a t doak to flieker him from the bloody defigns of 
iSc tyrants, had procured him the name of Bru- 
tus*, which he refufed not to be known by after- 
^trards. 

Tlie youths thus engaged, were brought to con- 
fer with the Aquiffi ; and all agreed to take a X 

* Dionyfi chi and Liry make mention of no more thant two ; but 
Plutarch tgcces viMi thofe wba iky 9 that Brutus had more, »od / 
that MarcDf BrutiUL, Mirbo. killed CseCar, was d&fceoded from one 
of tkcm. Cicero is among thofe that hold the latter opinion-; 
Of elfe he pretended to be to, to make the caufe and perfon of 
Brotus more popular. 

t Ta^qmni i^ad put the fatiher and brother pf Brutua to deat^. 

X They thought fuch a horrid facriflce would obUgc^ every 
Member of the confpiracy to inviolable fccrecy, Catiline put the 
ituBfii in prance afterwards* 

great 
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and hdnible oath, by drinking together of the 
blood, and tailing * the entrails of a man facrifieed 
for that purpofe. This ceremony was performeid 
in the houfe of the Aquilii ; and the room chofen 
for it (as it was natural to fuppofe) was dark and 
retired : but a flave, named Vindicius, lurked there 
undifcovered j not that he had placed himfelf in 
ths^t room by defign, nor had he any fufpicion of 
what was-going to be tranfaftcd ; but happening to 
be there, and perceiving with what hafte and con- 
cern they entered, he ftopt fliort, for fear of being 
feen, and hid himfelf behind a cheft ; yet fo that 
he could fee what was done, and hear what was 
refolved upon. They came to a refolution to kill 
the confuls; and having written* letters to fignify 
as much to Tarquin, they gave them to the am-- 
bafladors, who then were guefts to the Aquilii, and 
prefent at the fconfpiracy. 

When the affair, was over, they withdrew, and 
Vindicius, ftealing from his lurking-hole, was not 
determined what to do, but difturbcdwith doubts^ 
He thought it fliocking, as indeed it was, to accxiie 
the fons of the moft horrid, crimes to their father 
Brutus, or the nephews to their uncle CoUatinus ; 
and it did not prefently occur to him that any pri- 
vate Roman was fit to be triifted with fo important 
.a fecret. On the other han,d, he was fo much tor-^ 
mented with the knowledge of fuch an abominable 
treafon, that he could do any thing rather than 
conceal it. At length, induced by the public fpirit 
and humanity of Valerius, he bethought himfelf cf 
applying to him, a man eafy of accefs, and willing 
to be confulted by the neceffitous, whofe houfe was 
always open, and who never refiifed to hear the 
petitions even of the meaneft of the people. 

Accordingly, Vindicius coming and difcovermg fO- 
him the whole, in the prefence ofhis brother Marcus 
and his wife ; Valerius, aftoniflied and terrified at ther 
* The word ^lyttf iignifies to taje^&a w«Jl as /* toucB* 
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plot, would not let the man go, but fhiit Him up in 
the room, and left his wife to watch the door. Then 
he ordered his brother to furround the late king's 
palace, to feize the letters, if poffible, and to fecure 
the fervants ; while himfelf, with many clients and 
friends whom he always had about him,. and a 
numerous retinue of fervants, went to the houfe of 
the Aquilii. As they were gone out, and no one 
expected him, he forced open the doors, and found 
the letters in the ambaffadors* room. Whilft he 
Was thus, employed, the Aquilii ran home in great 
hafte, and engaged with him at the door, endea- 
vouring to force the letters from him : but ^Valerius 
and his party repelled their attack, and, twifting 
their gowns about their necks, after much ftruggling 
on both fides, dragged them * with great diflicultjr 
through the ftreets into the Forunu Marcus Vjr- 
lerius had the fame fiKCcfs at the royal palacif: 
where he feized other letters ready to be conveyed 
away among the goods, bid hands on what fcrvaCntft 
of the king's he could find, and had them alfointo 
the Fc^tam. • . 

When the confuls had put a ftop to the tuitault, 
Vindicius was produced by order of Valerius }*and 
the acculition being lodged, the letters werercad^ 
which the traitors had not the afTurance to cd^ 
tradift. A melancholy flallnefe reigned among thfe 
reft; but a few, wilhng to favour. Brutus, meaf^ 
tioned banifhment* The tears of Cdhtints^ a^nd 
the filence of Vakaritis, gave f^Dinie hopes' c& mercy : 
but Brutus called vupon each of his fons by name, 
and faid, Tou "tkm^ and ym • Vakriusj why do not 
ym make your defence igainji the charge I After -they 
had been thus queftioned three feveral times, and 
ma:de no anfw^r, he turned to the Mars, aiid fitid. 
Tours is the pan that remains. fUtUffors iipme- 

• Thef»ni€ of Bratus'srtecond fon wa» mit VaUriuB^ bol Ti- 

Vol, \. R diately 
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diately liiti hdld on the youtfisy ftripiJcd them of 
ikheir ga^ooyents^ and^ harihg tied their hands behind 
them, fiogged thena fcverdy vrith their rods. And, 
though others turned their eyes afide, unable to 
todure the fpedside *, yet, it is faid, that Brutus 
neither looked another way, nor fufFered pity in the 
leaft to ihnooth his ftern and angry countenance ; 
Regarding his fons as they fufFered, with a threat- 
iBnuig afpcct, till they were extended on the ground, 
autd their heads cut off with the ax : then he de- 
parted, kaving the reft to his colleague* This was 
^n ?i£6fm which it is not eafy to i^aife or 
AtmdeJiin with propriety ; for either the excels of 
iHorttie Tdikd his foul above the infiue^ice of the 
paflions, or ^bfe the excefs (rf refentriient depreffed 
tt into in&nfibiHty. Neither the one nor the other 
-Wis natural, or fuilahle to the hunian faculties, but 
;vas either divine or brutal. It is more equitable, 
bowever^ that oitr judgment fiiould giye its fandioR 
to the glory of fchfe great man, than that oujr weaknefe 
A^idd indtrie bs tt> doubt of his virtue : for the 
Romans do not look upon it as fo gloriou3 a work 
fUm RfWBiflus to hare built the cilty> as for Brutus to 
bavf ^founded aiid eftablifbed the commonwealth. 
/ .Mtfgf Bnttui? had left the tribunal, the thought 
joi what was done involved the reft in aftpnifliment, 
thbrroflr^ andiHence : but the eaiihefs and forbisfarance 
4rf CoHatinufi gave firefli fpirits to the Aquilii ; they 
lucgged tinkie to make their defence, and defired 
.th»t their. Have Vindkius mightbe reftored to th^m, 
,and not remain* with their accufers. Theconful 
upaai inclitte^ to fcrant their requeft, and thereupoa 
to diftniis, the ai^nbly ; but Vaterius would neither 

^ * Livy^^M a d^ffiiitut account of Brutus's beliavijQ^ur : ^'n 
inter omne tempm pMt^^ imltufqut $t oi ejas^ fpe^aculo cfftty eminente 
' Antmo fair to inter fuUica fcena mtniftertum. Th^re coalcf not be 
a more ftriking fpedacle than the countenance of Brutus ; for 
aigtifdi ftt mixed with dignity, and be could not concead tha f»- 
^KT, though he fupportcd Uub magiflratc. Liv. hb» ii. cap. 5. 
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fijfiTcr the fltre to be takea from among the crowd, 
tior the people to difmifs the traitors and withdraw. 
At lafl: he feissed the crimihais hunfelf, and called 
for Brutus, exdaimmg thai: CoUatinus aded moft 
Unworthily, in laying his colleague under the hard 
neceffity of putting his own fons to death, and then 
inclining to gratify the women by releaiing the 
betrayers and enemies of their country. CoUatinus, 
upon this, loiing all patience, commanded Vindidus 
to be taken away ; the liftors made way through 
the crowd, feized the man, and came to blows with 
fuch as endeavoured to rdfcue him. The friends of 
Valerius ftood upon their defence, and the peo|da 
cried out for Brutus : Brutus returned } and filencd 
being made, he feid, // was enough foir him U gitia 
Judgment upm his own fons ; as for the reft^ he i^ 
them t^ tbefentence of the people^ loho w^e now free : 
and any one that chafe it^ might plead before them. 
They did not, however, wait for pleadungs^ but 
immediately putting it to the vote, wkh one voic^ 
condemned them to die ; and the traiitors were be* 
headed. CoUatinus, it feems, was fomewhat, fut 
pefted before, on account of his * near relation to 
the royal famUy ; and one of his names was ob- 
kioxious to the peqple, for they abhorred the very 
name of Tarquin. But on this oc<:aiion he had 
|>ravoked them beyond expreffion; and therefore he 
VoIuntarUy refignedthe confulftiip, and retired from 
the city. A new deftion confequently was held, 
%nd Valerius declared confiil with great honour, as 
a proper mark of gratitude for his patriotic zeal* 
As he waa of opinion thjit Vindidus fliould h^ve his 
ihare of. the reward, he procured a decree of the 
people, that the freedom of the city fliould be given 
him, which was never conferred on a flave beforct 

• Lucius Tarquinms, the fan of Egeriu9, and nephew of Tar« 
q,uiaius Prifcus, was called Collatinus^ from Cpll^tia, of which he 
was governor. Tarquinius Superbus, and Egerius the father of 
Collatiaus, wtre' fir ft couiins. 
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and that he fhould be enrolled in whit tribe he 
pieafed, and give his fiiffrage with it. As for other 
treedmen, Appius, wanting to make himfelf po- 
pular, procured them a right of voting, long after. 
The act of enfranchififtg a flave is to this day called 
Vindi^a (we are told), from this Vindicius. 

The next ftep that was taken, was to give up the 
goods of, the Tarquins.to be plundered; and theii^ 
palace and other houfes were levelled with the 
grounds The pleafanteft part of the Campus Martitis 
had been in their poffeflion, and this was now con- 
fecrated to the god Mars*/ It happened to be 
the time of harveft, and the fheaves then lay upon 
the ground ; but as it was confecrated^ they thought 
it not lawful to threflt the corn, or to make ufe of 
it : a great number of hands, therefore, took it up. 
in bafkets, and threw it into the river. The trees 
were alfo cut down, and thrown in after it, and the 
ground left entirely f without fruit or produft, for 
uie fervice of the god. A great quantity of dif- 
ferent forts of things being thus thrown in together, 
they were not carried far. by the current, but only 
to the fhallows where the firft heaps had ftopt. 
Finding no iFartho- paffage, every thing fettled 
there j and the whole was bound ftill fafter by the 
river ; for that wafhed down to it a great deal of 
mud, which not only added to the msdfs, but ferved 
as a cement to it ; and the current', far from dif- 
folving it, by its gentle preflure gave it the greater 
firmnefs- The bulk and folidity of this mafs re- 
ceived continual additions^moft of what was brought 
down by the Tiber fettling there. % ^^ ^s now an 

, * Plutardh flioutd bay<i Aiid rc-confecratcd. : for it was devoted 
to that god 111 tUe tlnie of Romulus, as appears from liis laws. 
But the Turquiiis had facrilegioufly converted it to theic own ufe. 

f A field fo kept was very properly adapted to the fervice of 
the god of war, who layfe wafte all before him. 

$ I ivy fajrs, it VfdA fecured againft the force of the curroitby' 
jettec8« 

ifland 
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ifland facred to religious nfes ; feveral temples and 
porticos have been built upon it ; and it is called 
Sn Latin, Inter duos pontes^ * ' the ifland between the 
two bridges. Some fay, however, that this did not 
happen at the dedication of Tarquin's field, but 
ibme ages after, when Tarquinia, a Veftal, gave 
another adjacent field to the public ; for which (he 
was honoured with great privileges, particularly that 
of giving her teftimony in court, which was refufed 
to all other ^H^omen : they Kkewife voted her liberty 
to fnarry, but fhe did not accept it. This is the 
account, though feemingly fs^bulous, whic-h fome 
give of the matter. 

Tarquin, defpairing to re-afcend the throne by 
ftratagen^ applied to the Tufcans, who gave him a 
kind reception, and prepared to conduft him back 
with a great armament. The confuls led the Roman 
forces againft them ; and the two armies were drawn 
up in certsrin confecrated parcels of ground, the one 
called the Arfian grove, the other the jEfuvian 
meadow. When they came to charge, Aruns, the 
fonof Tarquin, and t Brutus the Roman confuV 
met each other, not by accident, but defign ; ani- 
mated by hatred and refentmcnt^ the one againft a 
tyrant and enemy of his country,the other to revenge 
his banilhment, they fpurred their horfes to the 
encounter. As they engaged rather w ith fury than 
conduct, they laid themlelves open, and fell by 
each other's hand. The battle, whofe onfet was fo 
dreadful, had not a milder conclufion 5 the carnage 
was prodigious, and equal on both fides, till at 
length the armies were fcparated by a ftorm, 

♦ The Fab»rician hi-idge joined it to the city oa the itde of the 
Capitol, and the Ceftian bridfije on the iide of the »]aniculine i^ate. 

'X Brutus is defervedly reckoned umong the moll illultrious he- 
roes. He reftored liberty to his country, fecured it with the blood 
of his own fons, ^ind died in defending it againft ^ tyrant. Tl\c 
Romans afterwards eredtcd his ilatuein the Capitol^ where he was 
P'aced in the midu of the kings of Ronie, with a nalj^d fword in ' 
his hand. « 

R. 3 . Valerius 
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Vakrius Was in great perplexity, as he knew not 
which fide had the victory, and found his men a$ 
much difmayed at the fight of their awn dead, as 
animated by the lofs of the enemy. So greats in- 
dted, was the flaughter, that it could not be dif- 
tinguifiied who had the advantage) and each army 
having a near view of their own lofs, and only 
gueffing at that of the enemy, were inclined to 
think themfelves vanquiflied, rather than viftorious. 
When night came on (fuch a night as one might 
imagine after fo bloody a day), and both camps 
were huihed in filence and repofe^ it is faid, that 
the grove Ihook, and a loud voice proceeding from 
it declarefd, that the Tufcans hadloji one vian more than 
the Romans*^ The voice was undoubtedly divine*; 
foy immediately upon that, the Romans recovered 
their fpirits, and the field rung with acclamations ; 
while the Tufcans, fl:ruck with fear and confufion, 
deferted their camp, and moft of them difperfed. 
As for thofe that remained, who were not quite 
five thoufand, the Romans took them prifoners, and 
plundered the camp. When the dead were num- 
bered, there were found on the fide of the Tufcans 
eleven thouland three, hundred, and on that of the 
Romans as many, excepting one. This battle is 
faid to have been fought on the lafl; of February. 
Valerius was honoured with a triumph, and was the 
firft conful that made his entry in a chariot and four. 
The occafion rendered the fpedacle glorious and 
venerable, not invidious, (and as fome would have 
it) grievous to the Romans ; for, if that had been 
the cafe, the cuftom would not have been fo zeal* 
oufly kept up, nor would the ambition to obtain a 
triumph have lafted fd many ages. The people 
were pleafed too, with the honours paid by Valerius 
to the remains of his colleague^ his burying him 
with fo much pomp, and pronouncing his funeral 

• It was faid to be the voice of the god Pan. 

oration ; 
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oration; which laft the Romans (o generally ap- 
proved, or rather were fo much charmed with, that 
afterwards all the great and illuftrious men among 
them, upon^their deceafe, had their encomium from 
perfons of diftindion *. This funeral oration wa« 
more ancient than any among the Greeks, unlefe 
we allow what Anaximenes the orator relates, that 
Solon was the aiathor of this cuftom^ 

But that which offended and exafperated the 
people, was this : Brutus, whom they confidered ad 
the father of liberty, would not rule alone, but took 
to himfelf a firft and a fecond colleague ; yet this 
man (iay they) grafps the whole authority ^ and is not the 
fucceffbr to the confulate of Brutus^ to which he has n4 
rights but to the tyranny of Tar^uin. To what purp(fe 
is it in words to extol Brutus^ and in deeds to imitate 
Tarquin^ while he has all the rods and axes carried be-^ 
fore him alone ^ and fets out from a houfe more Jlately 
than the royal palace' which he demolifhed? It is true, 
Valerius did live in a houfe too lofty and ^vperbn 
on the V^lian eminence, which commanded the 
Forum and every thing that pafled; and, as the 
avenues were difficult, and the afcejit fteep, when 
he came down from it, his appearance was very 
pompous, and refembled the ftate of a king^ rather 
than that of a confuL But he foon fliewed of what 
confequence it is for perfons in high fiations aild 
authority to have their ears c^n to tru€h and good 
advice, ratlier than flattery: for when his friends 
informed him, that moft people thought he was 
taking wrong fteps, he made no difpute, nor ex- 
prefl'ed kny « refentment; but haftily aflembled al 

* Funeral orations were not in ufe among the Greek« till the 
battle of Marathon, which was fixtecn years after the death of 
Brutus. The heroes that fell fo glorioufly there did, indeed, 
well deferve fuch eulogiums; and the Grecians never granted, 
them but to thofc that were {lain fighting for their country. In 
this rcfpe6l the cuftom of the Romans was more equitable ; foir 
they honoured with tho£e public marks of regard fuch as had 
fcrvcd their country in any capacity. 

R 4 number 
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number of workmen whilft it was yet night, who 
demoliihed his houfe entirely ; fo tliat when the 
Romans in the moriiing affembled to look upon it, 
they admired and adored his magnanimity ; but, 
at the fame time, were troubled W fee fo grand and 
magnificent an edifice ruined by the envy of the 
citizens, as they would have lamented the death of 
a great man who had fallen as fuddenly, and by 
the fame caufe. It gave them pain, too, to fee the 
conful, who liad now no home, obliged to take 
ihelter in another man's houfe ; for Valerius was 
entertained by his friends, till the people provided 
a piece of ground for him, where a leis ilately houfe 
was built, in the place where the temple of *' Vidory. 
now ftands, 

Defirous to make his high office, as well as him- 
felf , rather agreeable than formidable to the people, 
he ordered the t axes to be taken away from the. 
rods, and that, whenever he went to the great af- 
fembly, the rods fliould be availed in refpecl to the 
citizens, as if the fupreme power were lodged in 
them. A cufl:om which the confuls oblerye to this 
^ay. The people were not awara, that by this J)e 
did not leflen his own power (as they imagined), 
but only by fuch an inftance of moderation obviated 
and cut off all occafion of envy, and g^ned as much 
authority to his perlbn, as he feemed to take from 
his oflSice ; for they all fubmitted to him with plea- 
fure, and were fo much charmed with his behaviour, 
that they gave him the name of Publicola^ that is,' 
the People's refpe£lful friend. In this both his former 
names were loft ; and this we Ihall make ufe of in^ 
the fequel of his life. 

* Plutarch has it, cohere the temph called Vicus Piiblicus nvw 
fiands. He hiicl found in the Hiiloriun» *i'icee p'-fjp^ 'which,' in old 
l^atin, (ignifies v/V^ory ; but, as he did not undcrlland it, he fub- 
ftituted P'icus PublicuSy which here would have no fenle. 

t The axes too wereftill borne before the confuls when they 
■were in the field. 

' : Indeed, 
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Indeed, it was no more than his clue ; for he per- 
mitted * all to fue for the confulihip. Yet, before 
a .colleague was appointed him, as he knew not 
what might happen, and was apprehenfive of fome ' 
oppofition from ignorance or envy, while he had 
the Ible power he made ufs of it to eftablifli fome of 
the moit ufcful ahd excellent regulations. In the 
firft place, he filled up the fenate, which then was 
very thin ; feveral of that auguft body having been 
put to death by Tarquin before, and others fallen 
in the late battle. He is faid to have made up the 
number a hundred and fixty-four. In the next 
place, he caufed certain laws to be enlcted,- which 
greatly augmented thtr power of the people. The 
hrft gave liberty of appeal from the confuls to the 
people; the fecond made it death to enter upon 
the magiftracy, without the people's confent ; the 
third was greatly in favour of the poor, as, by 
t exempting them from taxes, it promoted thdt 
aittention to manufactures. J Even his law againft 
difobedience to the confuls was not lefs popiilar 
than thq reft ; and, in effect, it favoured the com- 
monalty rather than the great; for the fine was only 
the value of five oxen and two iheep. The value 
of a fheep was then ten oboli^ of an ox a hundred ; 
the Romans as yet not making much ufe of money, 
becaufe their wealth confilte4 in abundance of 
cattle. To this day they call*their (nhftzncc peculia^ 
from pecusy cattle, their moft ancient coins having 
the impreffion of an ox, a Iheep, or a hog; and 

• If Publicolu gave the plebeians, as well as the patricians, 
a right to the coniulate, that fight did not then take place ; tbf 
I^ucius Sextius was the tirtt plebeian who arrived at that honour^ 
many ages after the time of wjiich Plutarch fjwaks : and this con» 
tinued but eleven, years ; for in the twelfth, which was the four 
hundredth year of Rome, both the confuls were again patricians* 
Liv. vii. cap. 18r. 

t He exempted artificers, widows, and old men, who had no 
children to relieve tWfem^ from paying tribute. 

$ Before, the line was fuch as the commonalty could not pay 
without abfolute ruin. • 

' their 
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their fons beiiig diftinguiflied with the names of 
Suilii^ Bubulciy Caprarii, and ParcUy lierived front 
the names of fuch animals. 

Though thefe laws of Puhlicola were popiilar and 
equitable, yet, amidft this moderation, the punifh* 
ment he appointed in one cafe was fevere ; for he 
made it lawful, without a form of trial, to kill any 
man that fliould attempt to fet himfelf up for king j 
and the perfon that took away his life was to Hand 
cxcu&d, if he could make proof of the intended 
crime. His reafon f6r fuch a law, we prefume, w^as 
this: though it is not poflible that he who under- 
takes fo great an enterprife, fliould efcape all notice, 
yet it is very probable, that, though lufpefted, he 
may aiccompliih his defigns before he can be brought 
to anfwer £ot it in a judicial way ; and as the crime, 
if committed, would prevent his being called to ac- 
count for it, this law empowered any one to puniflt 
him before fiich cognisance was t^en. 

His law concerning the treafury did him honour. 
It was neccffary that money fliould be raifed for the 
war, from the eftates of the citizens ; but he deter- 
mined, that neither hirnfelf nor any of his friends 
fhould have the difpofal of it ; nor would he fuffer 
it to be lodged in any private houfe— he therefore 
appointed tne temple of Saturn to be the trcifury, ' 
which they ftill make ufe of for that purpofe, and 
empowered the people to chufe two. young men as 
* quaftorsy or treafurers. The firft were Publius 
Veturius and Marcus Minutius ; and a large fum 

/ * The office of the quaeftors was to take care of the public 
treafure, for which they were accountable when their year wag 
out ; to fumiih the neceflkvy fums for the fcFvlce of the public ; 
wd to receive ambii/Iadorsy attend them» and provide them with 
lodgings and other ncceliaries. A general could not obtain the 
Itonoun of a triumph, till be had given them a faithful account 
of the fpoils he had taken, and fworn to it. There were at firft 
two. quaeftors only ; but whe^ the Roman empire was confiderably 
enlarged, their number was iucreafed. The office of quseilor, 
thou^ ofien dsicbdi^ped byperions who had beoi confuls, was 
the firfl ftep to great employments, 
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was cofiefted ; for l hundred and thirty thou&nd 
perfcms were taxed, though the orphans and wir 
dows ftood excufed. 

Thefe matters thus regulated, he procured Luf 
cretius, the fathar of the injured Lucretia, to be 
appointed his colleague. Td him he gave ihtfafces 
(as they are called), together with the precedency, 
as the older man ; and this mark of refpe^i: to age 
has ever fince continued. As Lucretius died a few 
days after, another eleftion was held, and Marcus 
* Horatius s^ppointed in his room for the remaining 
part of the year. 

About that time, Tarquin making preparations 
for a fcccmd war againft the Romans, a great pro- 
digy is ikid to have happened. This prince, while 
yet upon the throne, had almoft finiflied the temi^e 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, when, either by the direftion 
of an oracle, or upon fome fancy of his own, he 
ordered the artifts of Veii to make an earthen cha- 
riot, which was to be placed on tlie top of it f: foon 
after this he forfeited the crown. The Tufcans, 
however^ moulded the chariot, and fet it in the 
furnace ; but the cafe was very different with it 
from that of other clay in the fire, which condenfes 
and contrads upon the exhalation of the moifture, 
whereas it enlarged itfelf and fwelled, till it grew, to 
fikch a fize and hardnefs, that it was with difficulty 
they got it out, even after the furnace was difmantled. 
The foothfayers being of opinion, that this chariot 
betokened power and fuccefs to the perfons with 
whom it fliould remain, the people of Veii deter- 
mined not to give it up to the Romans ; but, upon 
their demanding it, returned this anfwer, That it 
belonged to Tarquin, not to thofe who had driven 
him trom his kingdom. It happened, that a few 
days after, there was a chariot-race at Veii, which 

* Horatius Pulvillus. 

t It was an uiual thing to place chariots on the tops of tcroplen, 

was 
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was obferved as ufuAl ; except that, as the chari- 
oteer, who had won the prize and received the 
crown, was gently driving out of the ring, the 
horfes took fright from no vifible caufe ; but, either 
by fome direftion of the gods, or turn of fortune^ 
ran away with their driver, at full fpeed, towards 
Rome. * It was in vain that' he puHed the reins, or 
ibothed them with wprds, he was obliged to give 
way to the career, and was whirled along, till they 
came to the Capitol, where they flung him, at the 
gate now called Ratumena. The Veientes, furprifed 
and terrified at this incident, ordered the artifts to 
deliver up the chariot *. 

. Tarquin, the fon of Demaratus, in his wars with . 
the Sabines, made a vow to build a temple to Ju- 
piter Capitolinus, which Avas perfomned by Tarquin 
ihe Proud^ fon or grandfon to the former. . He did , 
not, however, confecrate it, for it was not quite 
finiflied when he was expelled from Romef. When 
. the laft hand was put to it, and it had received 
every fuitable ornament, Publicola was ambitious of 
the honour oi dedicating it. This excited th^ envy 
of fome of the nobility, who couldbetter brook Ym 
other honours ; to which, indeed, in his legtilativ^ 
and military capacities, he had a better claim ; but, 
as he had no concern in this, they did not think 
proper to grant it him, but encouraged and impor^ 
tuned Horatius to apply for it. In the mean time, 
Publicola^s command of the army • neceffarily re- 
quired his abfence, and his adverfaries taking the 
opportunity to procure an oxdtx from the people, 

♦ A miracle of this kin^, antl not Itis ext^af^rdlnary, 15 feid to 
have happened in modern l^omc. VN'hen poor St. iVlichacrs 
church was in a ruinous condition, the horfes that were employed 
in drawing ftones through the city, unanimoully agreed to carry 
thear loads to St. Michael. ^ . . 

f This temple was 200 t'cet long, and I85 and upwards broad 
The front was adorned with three rows of columns, and the fides 
with two : in the nave were three Ihrines, one of Jupiter, apo- 
tber of Juno, and the tlurd of Minerva, 

that 
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that Horathis {hotlld dedicate the temple, condmAecJ 
him to the Capitol: a point which they could 
not have gained had Publicda been prdent* Yet 
feme fay, the confute having call lots for it *, thd 
dedication fell to Horatius, and the expedition^ 
againft his inclination, to Publicola* But we may 
eafily conjefture how they ftood ctifpofed, by the 
proceedings on the day of dedication: this was the 
thirteenth of September, which is about the fiiU 
moon of the month Metagitniony when prodigious 
numbers of all ranks being afiembled, and filence 
enjoined, Horatius, after the other ceremonies, took 
hold of one of the gate-pofts (as the cuftom is), and 
was going to pronounce the prayer of confecration: 
but Marcus, the brother of Publicola, who had ftood 
for fome time by the gates, watching his opportu- 
nity, cried out, Conful^ yaurfon lies dead in the camp. 
This gave great pain to all that heard it; hut the 
conful, not in the leaft difconcerted, made aufwer^ 
Then caft bta the dead tvhere you pleafe-^ I admit of no, 
mourning m this oecafton ; and fo proceeded to nnifh 
the dedication. The news was not true, but an in- 
vention of Marcus, who hoped by that naeans to 
hinder Horatius from completing what he was 
about. Biit his prefence of mind is equally admira- 
ble, whether he immediately perceived the falfity, 
or believed the acamnt to be true, without Ihewing 
any emotion. ; .' v . 

The fame fortune attended the dedication of the 
fecond temple. ^The tiYft built by Tarquin, atid 
dedicated by Horatius, as we have related, was af- 
terwards deftroyed by fire in the civil wars, f Sylla 

• Livy fays, poiitively, they, atft kh fcr it. Plutarch feems' to 
have taken the iequclt>t' the It ory from him,' Liv. lib. u.c. 8. 

t After the firft teinplc^ ^vas deftroyed in the wars between 
Sylla'and Marcus, Sylla rebuilt it with columns of marble, which 
he had taken out of the temple of Jupiter Olympi us at Atbea«» 
and tranfported to Rome. But (as Plutarch obftrves) ht dt* 
not live to confecrate it ; and he was heard to fay, as he wa« dving, 
that his leaving that temple to be dedicated by another, was tW ' 
•nly unfortunate circi^mftance of his iifc. 

rebuilt 
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idjfwk it^ biit did not live ' to (Xm&cxUc \t^ to the 
dedication of this fecond temple fdl to Cattulus. It 
was again dcftroycd in the troubles which happened 
m the time of Vitcilius ; and a third was built by 
Vdpafiati^ who, with his ufual good fortune, put 
the lafi hand to it^ but did not fee it demotiih^, a^ 
it was fgon after; happier in this refpeft than Sylki 
who died before his was dedicated, Vefpafian died 
before his was dcftroyed : for immediately after hb 
deceafe, the Cajritd was burnt. The fourth ^ which 
now fiands, was built and dedicated by Domitian. 
Tarquin is faid to have expended thirty thou£ind 
pounds weight of filver upon the foundations only; 
but the greateft wealth any private man is fuppoied 
to be now poSjsStd of in Rome, would not anlwctf 
the expence of the guilding of the prefent temple, 
which amounted to more than * twelve thou&nd 
talents. The pilhrs are of Pentelic marble, and 
their thickness was in excellent proportion to their 
kngth, when we faw them at Athens; but when 
they were cut and poliihed anew at Rome, they 
g^ned' not fo much in the poiifh, as they Iqft in th^ 
proportion; for their beauty is injured by thdr 
appearing too flender for their height; But, aftei^ 
admiring the magnificence 6f the ^apitol, if any 
one was to go and fee a gallery, a hjfll, or bath> or 
the apartments of the women in Domitian's palace, 
what is ikid by Epicharmus of a prodigal, 

^ 194^&0/. fletliiig. Jp this wc may fee the great difference 
between tbe wealth of private citizens in a free country, and that 
of ihe fubjefls of an arbitrary monarch. In Trajan '$ time there 
'^flxs not a private man in Rome worth apo,ooo7. ; whereas under 
the commonwealth, iEmilius Scaurus, in his aedilefhip, ered^ed 
.^temporafy theatre, which coft above 5oo,ooOf/. ; Marcus CraiTu^ 
had an eftate in land of above a million a*-yeat; L, Cornelius 
Balbus, left by will, to every Ronian citizen, twenty-five 4^atarh\ 
which amounts to about JiXteen {hillings of our money; and 
many pri^nte men among the Romans maintained from ten to 
Ibrenty thoufatid iUrvesy not fo much for fervitfe as oftentatioo« 
No wonder, then» that tbe {laves once took up ann»> and went 
to war with the Roman commonwealth. 

reur 
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Tour lavijh^ djiores ffeak mt the liberal piind^ 
But the difeafe of giving ; 

he might apply to Domitian in fomc fuch manner 
as this : Neither piety nor magnificence appears in pur 
expence ; you have the difeafe of building ; like Midas 
of oldy you would turn every thing to gold and marble* 
So much for this fubjeft. 

Let us now return to Tarquin. After that great 
battle in which he loft his fon, who was killed 
in iinglc combat by Brutus, he fled to Clufium, 
^d begged afliftance of Laras Porfena, then the 
moft powerful prince in Italy, and a man of great 
worth and honour. Porfena promifed him ^ fuo 
cours; and, in the firft place, fent to the Romans, 
commanding them to receive Tarquin. Upon their 
refufal, he declared war againft them; and havjng 
informed them of the time when^ and the place 
where he would make his afiault, he marched 
thither acxordingly with a great army. Publicdb, 
who was then abient, was chofen conful the t fo- 
cond time,^ and with him, Titus Lucretius. Re*- 
tuming to Rome, and dciirous to outdo Porfena in 
± rpirit, he buik the town of Sighuria^ notwith* 
itanding the enemy's approach ; and when he had 
finiihed the walls a£ a great expenc^, he placed in 
it a colony of. feven himdred men, as if he held his 
adverfary vary cheap. Porfena, however, aff^ulted 
it in 9 i^irited manner, drove out the garrifon, and 
purfued the fugitives fo clofe, that he was near 

♦ Bcfidcs that, Porfena was, willing to affift a diftrefled king ; 
be confidercd the Tarquins as his countrymen, for they were of 
Tufcan extradtioft. 

fit \vas when Publiicola was conful the third time, and had 
for coUez^ue Horatios Puivillu^f that Porfena soarched againil 
Rome. 

X Siglitrria was aot built at tiufr time, nor out of oileat^fion^ 
as Plutarch fay's ; for it was built as a barrier againft the Latins 
and the Heraici, andaoi im the thirdy bitt in the £cond confalihip 
Qf Publicola. 

entering 
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entering Rome along with them:, but. Pubfieoli 
met him without the gates, and joining battle-by 
the fiver, fuftained the enemy's attack, who prelTed 
on witk numbers, till at laft finicing under th^ 
wounds he had gallantly received, he was -carried 
outxif the battle. Lucretius, his colleague, having, 
the fame fate, the courage of the Romans drooped^ 
and they retreated into the city for fecurity. The 
enemy making good the purfuit to the wooden- 
bridge, Rome was in great danger of^being taken; 
when * Horatius Codes, and with him two others 
of the firft rank, Herminius and Spurius t Lartiusj 
flopped them at the bridge. Hotatius had tlMt 
furname of Codes ^ from his having loft an eye in 
the wars f or, as fome will have it, from^ the form 
of his nofe, which was fo very flat, that both his 
eyes, as wdlas his eye-brows, feemed to be joined 
together; fo that when the vulgar intended to call 
him Cyclops^ by a mifnomer, they called him Coclesi 
which naine remained with him. This man ftand^ 
ing at the head of the bridge, defended it againft the 
enemy, till the Romans.brokeit down behind himi 
Then he plunged into the Tyber, armed as he wasi 
and fwam to the other fide, but .was wounded in 
the hip with a Tufcan fpear. Publicda, ftruck 
with admiration at his valour, immediatdy pro- 
cured a decree, that j: every Romah fliould give 
him one day's provifions; and that he ihould have 
as much land as he himfelf could encirde with a 
plough in one day. ^ Befides, they erefted his fiatue 
in brafs in the temple of Vulcan, with a view to 



* He was fon to a brpther of 'Horatius the coninf , and a de* 
fccndJmt of that Hotatius wh6 remained TiAoriotts in the great 
conhbat between the Horatii and Curiatii, Sa- the reigrt fif Tullu^ 
Hoililius. 

f In the Greek text it is Ltict*6tiu9, which wc'fupjH>fe, is a cor- 
ruption of Lartius, the name we find in Livy. 
. X ProbaWy he had three hundred thoufand contfibutbrs, for 
even the women readily gave in their qjoota. 

- " confokr 
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confole him by this honour for his wound, and 
lamenefs confequent upon it ♦. 

While Porfena laid clofe fiege to the city, the 
Romans were attacked with famine, and another 
body of Tufcans laid wafte the country. Publicola, 
who was now conful the third time, was of opinion 
that no operations could be carried on againft Por- 
fena but defenfive ones, t He marched out, how- 
ever, privately againft thofe Tufcans who had com- 
mitted fbch ravages, defeated them, and killed five 
thoufand. . 

The ftory of ^ Mucius has been the fubjeft of 
many pens, and is varioufly related : I fliafl give 
that account of it which feemsmoft credible. Mu- 
cius was in all refpecls a man of merit, but particu- 
larly diftinguiflied by his valour. Having fecretly 
formed a fcheme to take off Porfena, he- piade his 
way into his camp in aTufcan drefs, where he like- 
wife took care to fpeak the Tufcan language. In 
this difffuife he approached the feat where the king 
iat with his nobles ; and as he did not certainly 
know Porfena, and thought it improper to alk, he 
drew his fword and killed the perfon that feemed 
moft likely to be the king.- Upon this he was feized 
and examined. Mean time, as there happened to 
be a portable altar there, with fire upon it, where 
the king was about to offer fiicrifice, Mucius § thruft 

• This defe<5l, and his having but one eye, prevented his ever 
being conful. 

t The confuls fpread a report, which was foon carried into 
the Tufcan camp by the Haves who deferted, that the next day all 
the cattle brought thither from the country, would be fent to graze 
in the ^Ids under a guard. This bait drew the enemy into an 
ambuih. 

i Mucius Cordus. 

§ Livy fays, that Porfena threatened Mucius with the torture by 
fire, to make him difcover his accomplices ; whereupon Mucius 
thruft his hand into the fiame, to let him fee that he was not to be 
intimidated. 

Vol. I. S bis 
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his right hand into it ; and as the flefli was burnings 
he kept looking upon Porfena with a firm and nie^ 
nacing afpeft, till the king, aftoniftied at . his forti- 
tude, returned him. his fword with his own hand, 
He received it with his left hand, from whence we 
are told he had the furname of Sc^vala^ which, figr 
nifies left-handed I and thus addreffed himfelf to Por- 
fena, " . Your threatenings I regard^ not, but am 
" conquered by your generofity, and out of grati- 
'' tude, will declare to you what no forc^ ftiould 
" have wrefted from jne. There are three hundred 
" Romans that have taken the iame refcdution with 
^ mine, who now walk about your camp, watching 
" their opportunity. It was my lot to make the 
" fir ft attempt, and I am not forry that rhy fword 
" was direded by. fortune againft another, inftead 
*^ of a man of lb much honour, who, as fuch, 
" fliould rather be a friend, than an enemy to the 
^^ komans/* Porfena believed this account, and 
was more inclined to hearken to terms, not fo much, 
in my opinion, through fear of the three hundred 
affaffins, as admiration of the dignity of thei Roman 
valour. All authors call this man * Mucius Scae^ 
vola, except Athenodprus Sandon, who, in a work 
addreffed to Oftavia, fifter to Auguftus, fays he was 
named Pofthumius. 

: Publicola, who did not look upon Porfena as & 
bitter an enepiy to Rome, but that he deferved to 
be taken into its friendfliip and alliance, was fo far 
from refufing to refer the difpute with Tarquin tQ 
his decifion, that he was really defirous of it, and 
feveral times offered to prove that Tarquin was the 
worft of men, and juftly deprived of the crown. 
When Tarquin roughly anfwered, that he would 
admit of no arbitrator, much lefs of Porfena, if he 
. changed his mind and forfook his alliance, Porfena 
was offended, and began to entertain an ill opinion 

* Mucius was rewarded with a large piece of ground belong- 
ing to the public, 
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of him; being likewife folicited to it by his fon 
Aruns, who ufed all his intereft for the Romans, he 
was prevailed upon to put an end to the war, on 
, condition that they * gave up that part of Tufcany 
which they had conquered, toefether with the pri- 
fpners, and recdved their deferters. For the per- 
formance of thefe conditions, they gave as hoftages 
ten young men and as many virgins, of the beil 
families in Rome; among whom was Valeria^ the 
daughter of Publicola. 

Upon the faith of this treaty, Porfena had ceafed 
from all afts of hoftility, when the Roman virgins 
went dovini to bathe, at a place where the bank form- 
ing itfelf in a crefcent, embraces the river in fuch a 
manner, that there it is quite calm and undifturbed 
with waves. As no guard was near, and they faw 
no one paffing or repafling, they had a violent in- 
clination to fwim over, notwithftanding the depth 
and ftrength of the ftream. Some fay one of them, 
named Cloelia, paffed it on horfeback, and encou- 
raged the other virgins as they fwam, When they 
came fafe to Pubiicola, he neither commended nor 
approved their exploit, but was grieved to think 
he Ihould appear unequal to Porfena in point of ho*- 
nour, and that this daring enterprife of the virgins 
ihould make the Romans fufpefted of unfair pro- 
ceeding. He took them, therefore, and font them 
back to Porfena. Tarquin having timely intelii^ 
gence of this, laid an ambufcade for them, and 
attacked their convoy. They defended themfelves, 
though greatly inferior in number; and Valeria, 
the daughter of Publicola, broke through them as 
they were engaged with three fervants, who con- 
duced her fafe to Porfena's camp. As the fkirmifti 
was not yet decided, nor the danger over, Aruns, 
the fon of Porfena, being informed of it, marched 

* The Romans were required to reinftate the Vefentes in the 
pofl^efTion of feven villages, which they had taken from them in 
fofmjer wars. 
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up with all fpeed, put the enemy to flight, and 
refcued the Romans, When Porfena faw the vir- 
gins returned, he demanded which of them was flie 
that propofed the defign, and fet the example. 
When he underftood that Cl^lia was the perfon, he 
treated her with great politenefe, and commanding 
one of his own horfes to be brought with very ele- 
gant trappings, he made her a prefent of it. Thofe 
that fay, Cloeha was the only one that pafTed the 
river on horfeback, alledge thb as a proof. Others 
•fay no fuch confequence can be drawn from it, aild 
that it was nothing more than a mark of honour to 
her from the Tufcan king for her bravery. An 
equeftrian * ftatue of her ftands in the Via Sacra^ 
where it Iqads to mount Palatine \ yet fome will 
have even this to be Valeria's ftatue, not Cloelia*s, 

Porfena, thus reconciled to the Romans, gave 
many proofs of his greatnefe of mind. Among the 
reft, he ordered the Tufcans to carry oflf nothing but 
tjieir arms, and to leave their camp full of provifions 
and many other things of value for the Romans. 
Hence it is, that eyen in our times, whenever there 
is a fale of goods belonging to the public, they are 
cried firft as the goods of Porfena, to eternize the 
ipemory of his generofity. A brazen ftatue, of rude 
^nd antique workmanfliipj was alfo erefted to liis 
honour, near the fenatCrhoufe t« 

After this, the Sabines invading, the Roman ter- 
ritory, Marcus Valerius, brother to Publicola, and 
Pofthumius Tubertus, were.elefted confuls. As 
every important aftion was ftill conducted by the 
advice and afliftance of Publicola, Marcus gained 
two great battles \ in the fecond of which he killed 

• Dionyiius Halicarnaflus tells us in cxprefs terms» that in hi> 
time, that is, in the reign of Augulius, there were no remains of 
that ftatue, it having been confumed by fire. 

t The fenate likewife fent an embaffy to him, with a prefent 
of a throne adorned with ivorjr, a fceptrc, a crown of gold, and a 
iiiumpb^d robe. 

thirteen 
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tlurteeh thoufand of the enemy, without the lofe of 
one Roman. For this he was not only rewarded with 
a triumph, but a houfe was built for him at the 
public expence on mount Palatine. And whereas 
the doors of other houfes at that time opened 
inwards, the ftreet-door of that houfe was made to 
open outwards, to fliew by fuch an honourable 
.diftinftion, that he was always ready to receive any 
propolal for the public fervice*. * All the doors in 
Greece^ they tell us, were formerly made to opeil 
fo, which they prove from thofe paflages in the co* 
medies, where it is mentioned that thofe that went 
out knocked loud on the infide of the doors firft, to 
give warning to fuch as pafTed by or ftood before 
them, left the doors in opening fhould dafh againft 
them. 

The year following, Publicola was appointed con* 
fill the fourth time, becaufe a confederacy between 
the Sabines and Latins threatened a war ; and, at 
the (ame time, the city was oppreffed with fuperfti- 
tious terrors, on account of the imperfed births, and 
general abortions imong the women. Publicola, hav- 
ing confulted the •f' SibyPs books upon it, offered 
facriiice to Pluto, and renewed certain games that 
had formerly been inftituted by the direction of the 
Delphic oracle. When he had revived the city with 
the pleafing hope that the gods were appeafed, he 
prepared to arm a^nfi the menaces of men« For 

there 

* .Pofthomius had his ihare in the triumph, ad well as in the 
atchievements. 

+ An unknown woman is faid to have come to Tarcjuin with 
nine volumes of oracles written by the Sifyl of Cuma, tor which 
flic demanded a very confide rable price. Tarquin refufmg to 
purchafe them at her rate, (he burnt three of them, and then aiked 
the fame' price for the remaining fix. Her propofal being re- 
jected with fcorn, (lie burnt three more, and, notwithftanding, 
ilill infilled on her firft price. Tarquin, furprifed at the novelty 
of the tbixig, put the books in the hands of the augurs to be 
examined, who adviftd him to purchafe them at any rate : Ac- 
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there appeared to be a formidable league and ftrotfg 
armament againft him. Among the Sabines, Ap* 
pius Claufus was a man of an opulent fortune, and 
remarkable perfonal ftrength; famed, moreover^ 
for his virtues, and the force of his doquence. What 
is the fate of all great men,, to be perfecuted by 
envy, v^'^as Ukewife his : and his oppofing the war,, 
gave a handle to malignity to infinuate, that he 
wanted to ftrengthcn the Roman power, in order 
the more eafily to enflave his own country. Per-^ 
eeiving that the populace gave a willing ear to thefe 
calumnies, and that he was become obnoxious to the 
abettors of the war, he was apprehenfive of an im- 
peachment ; but being powerfully fupported by his 
friends and relations, he bade his enemies defiance,. 
This delayed the war, Publicola making it his bufi- 
nefs not only to get intelligence of this fedition, but 
alfo to encourage and inflame it, fent proper perfons 
to Appius, to tell him, *^ That he was fenfible he 
" was a man of too much goodnefs and integrity, 
** to avenge himfelf of his countrymen, though 
^ greatly injured by them ; but if he chofe, for his 
5* fecurijty, to come over to the Romans, and to get 
" out of the way of his enemies, hefliould find fuch 
^' a reception, both in public and private, as was 
^' fuitable to his virtue and the dignity of Rome.** 
Appius confidered this propofal with great attention, 
and the neceffity of his affairs prevailed with him to 
accept of it. He^ therefore, perfuaded his friends,. 

cordingly he didy am^ appointed two perfons of diftindlion, fiyled 
Duumviri, to be guardians of them, who locked them up in a vault 
under the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and there they were kept 
till they were burnt with the temple it felf. Thefe officers, whofe 
number was afterwards increafed, confulted the Sibylline books, 
by diredion of the fenate, when fome dangerous fedition was Vikt 
to break out, when the Roman armies had been defeated, or wRen 
any of thofe prodigies appeared which were thought fatal. They 
alfo preilded over the facrilices and (hows, which they appointed 
to appeafe the wrath of heaven. 

and 
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fehd they influenced many others, fo that five thou* 
land men of the moft peaceable difpofition of any ' 
iamong the Sabines, with thdr families, removed 
with him to Rome* Publicola, who was prepared 
for it, received them in the moft friendly and hofpi- 
table manner, admitted them to the freedom of the 
city, and gave them two acres of land a-piece, by 
the river Anio. To Appius he gave twenty-five 
acres, and a feat in the fenate. This laid the foun^ 
dation of his greatnefs in the republic, and he ufed 
the advantage with fo much prudence, as to rife to 
the firft rank in power and authority. The * Clau- 
dian family defcended from him, is as iUuftrious as 
any in Rome* 

Though the difputes among the Sabines were de- 
tided by this migration, the demagogues would not 
fuflFer them to reft, reprefenting it as matter of great 
difgrace, if Appius, now a deferter and an enemy, 
fliould be able to obftruft their taking vengeance of 
the Rbmans, when, he could not prevent it by- his 
prefence. They advanced, therefore, with a great 
army, and encamped near Fidenae. Having or- 
dered two thoufand men to lie in ambufli in the 
flirubby and hollow places before Rome, they ap- 
pointed a few horfe at day-break to ravage the coun- 
try up to the very gates, and then to retreat, till 
they drew the* enemy into the ambufcade. But 
Pubiicola getting information that very day of thefe 
particulars from dcferters, prepared himfelf accord- 
ingly, and made a difpofition of his forces* Pofthu- 
znius Balbus, his fon-inJaw, went out with three 
thouiSmd men as it began to grow darkj and having 
taken poiJeffion of the fummits of the hills under 

• There were two families of the Claj/^ii in Rome ; one patri- 
cian, and the other plebeian. The firft bad the furname of Pui- 
cher, and the other oi Marcelhs, In courfc of time, the patrician 
family produced twenty-three confuls, five didtators, and ^t.v^n 
ccnfors, and obtained two triumphs and two ovations. The em- 
peror Tiberius was defcended of this family. 
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which the Sabines had concealed thertifelves, watch- 
ed his opportunity. His colleague Lucretius, with 
the lightell and moft aftive of t£e Romans, was ap- 
pointed to attack the Sabine cavalry, as they were 
driving off the cattle, while himfelf, with the reft 
of the forces, took a. large compafs, and inclofed 
the enemy's rear. The morning Imppened to be 
very foggy, when Pofthumhis, at dawn, with loud 
fliouts, tell upon the ambufcade from the ^heights, 
Lucretius charged the horfe in their retreat, and 
Publicola attacked the enemy's csuiip. The Sabines 
were every where worfted and put to the rout. As 
the Romans met not with. the leaft refiftance, the 
flaughter was prodigious. It is clear that the vain 
confidence of the Sabines was the principal caufe 
of their ruin. While one part thought the other 
was fafe, they did not ftand upon their defence ; 
thofe in the camp ran towards the corps that was 
placed in ambufcade, while they, in their turn, en- 
deavoured to regain the camp. Thus they fell in 
with each other in great diforder, and in mutual 
want of that affiftance which neither was able to give* 
The Sabines would have been entirely cut off, had 
not the city of Fidenae been fo near, which proved 
an afylum to fome, particularly thofe that fled when 
the camp was taken. Such as did not take refuge 
there, were either 'deftroyed or taken prifoners. 

The Romans, though accuftomed to afcribe every 
great event to the interpofition of the gods, gave 
the credit of this vi£lory folely to the general j and 
the firft thing the fcJdiers were heard, to lay, was 
that Publicola had put the enemy in their hands, 
lame, blind, and almoft bound, for the flaughter. 
The people were enriched with the plunder, and 
the lale of the prifoners. As for Publicola, he was 
honoured with a triumph ;. and having furrendered 
the adminiftration to the fucceeding confuls, he died 
foon after; thus finifliing his life in circumftances 
eftcemed the happieft and mioft glorious that man 
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can attain to *. The people, as if they had done 
nothing to requite his merit in his life-time, decreed 
that his funeral fliould be folemnized at the public 
charge ; and to make it the more honourable, every 
one contributed a piece of money called Quadrans. 
Beiides, the women, out of particular regard to his 
memory, continued the mourning for him a whole 
year. By an order of the citizens, his body was 
likewife interred within the city, near the place call- 
ed Velia^ and all his family were to have a burying 
place there. At prefent, indeed, none of his de- 
fcendants are interred in that ground : they only 
carry the corpfe and fet it down there, when one of 
the attendants puts a lighted torch uilder it, which 
he immediately takes back again. Thus they claim 
by that a£t the right, but wave the privilege ; for 
the body is taken away and interred without the 
walls. 

* He was the mod yirtuou» citizen, one of the greateft gene-- 
rals, and the moil popular conful Rome ever had. As he had 
taken more care to tranfmithis virtues to his pofterity, than to en- 
rich them ; and as, notwithilanding the frugality of his life, and 
the ^reat offices he had borne, there was not found money enough 
in hiB houfe to defray the charges of his funeral, he was buried at 
the expence of the public. His poverty is a circumftance which 
Plutarch fhould have mentioned, becauie a funeral at the public 
charge, was an honour fometimes paid to the rich. 
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SOLON AND PUBLIGOLA 

COMPARED* 



THERE is fomething Angular in this psupaDel^ 
and what has not occurred to us in any other 
of the lives we have written, . that Publicola fliould 
exemplify the maxims of Solon, and that Solon 
fliould proclaim beforehand the happinefs of Publi- 
ccda. For the definition of happmefs, which Solon 
gave Croefus, is more applicable to Publicola than 
to Tellus. It is true, he pronounces Teflus happy, 
on account of his virtue, his valuable children, and 
glorious death ; yet he mentions him not in his 
poems as eminently diftinguiihed by his virtue, his 
children, or his employments. But PubBcola, in his 
life-time, attained the higheft reputation and autho- 
rity among the Romans, by means of his virtues ; 
and, after his death,' his family was reckoned among 
the moft honourable ; the houfes of the Publicobe* 
the Meffalae, and * Valerii, illuftrious for the fpace 
of t fix hundred years, fliill acknowledging him as 

♦ That 18, the other Valerii, viz. the Maximi, the Corvin'h ^^ 
Potifi, the Lavini^ and the Flacci, 

f It appears from this paiTage, that Plutarch wrote this life 
about the beginning of Trajan's reign. 
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the fountain of their honour. Tellus, like a brave 
man, keeping his poft, and fighting to the laft, fell 
by the enemy^s hand ; whereas Publicda, after 
having flain his enemies, (a much happier circum- 
ftahce than to be flain by them) after feeing his 
country viftorious through his conduft as conful 
and as general, after triumphs and all other marks 
of honour, ^died that death which Solon had fo paf- 
fionatdy wiflied for, and declared fo happy. So- 
lon, again, in his anfwer to Mimnermus, concern- 
ing t;he period of human life, thus exclaims : 

* LetfriendJBip^s faithful heart attend my bier^ 
Heave the fadftgh^ and drop the pitying tear ! 

And Publicola had this felicity. For he was la- 
mented not only by his friends and relations, but 
by the whole city ; thoufands attended his funeral 
with tears, with regret, with the deepeft forroW ; 
and the Roman matrons mourned for him, as for 
the lofs of a fon, a brother, or a common parent. 
Another wiili of Solon's is thus exprefled : 

The flow of riches^ though defir*d^ 
Lifers real goods ^ if well acquir^dj 
Unjufily let ?ne never gain^ . 
Leji vengeance follozv in their train. 

And Publicola not only acquired, but employed his 
riches honourably, for he was a generous beneflclor 
to the poor : So that if Solon was the wifeft, Publi- 

*. Cicero thought thiswifh of Solon's unfuitable to fo wife a 
man, and preferred to it that of the poet Ennius, who, pleating 
himfelf with the thought of an immortality on earth as a poet, de- 
lired to die unlamented. Cicero rejoiced in the fame profpedl as 
an orator. The pallion for immortality is indeed a natural one ; 
but as the chief part of our happinefsconfifts in the exercife of the 
benevolent affe6lions,in givingr and receiving lincere teftimonies of 
regard, the undoubted exprenions of that regard mull foothe the 
pains of a dying man, and comfort him with the reflection that he 
has not been wanting in the offices of humanity. 
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cola was the happieft of human kind. What the 
formef had wifhed for as the greateft and moft de* 
firable of bleffings, the latter aftually poffeffed, and 
continued to enjoy. 

Thus Solon did honour to Publicola, and he to 
Solon in his turn. For he confidered him as the 
-moft excellent pattern that could be propofed, in 
regulating a democracy ; and, like him, laying afide 
the pride of poxyer, he rendered it gentle and ac- 
ceptable to all. He alfo made ufe of feveral of So- 
lon's laws ; for he impowered the people to elect 
their own magiftrates, and left an appeal to them 
from the fentence of other courts, as the Athenian 
lawgiver had done. He did not, indeed, with So- 
lon, create a new * fen^ite, but he almoft doubled 
the number of that which he found in being. 

His reafon for appointing quajiors or treafureri^ 
was, that, if the conful was a worthy man, he might 
have leifure to attend to greater affairs ; if unworthy, 
that he might not have greater opportunities of in* 
juftice, :when both the government and treafury 
were under his direftion. 

Publicola's averlion to tyrants was ftronger than 
that of Solon. For the latter made every attempt 
to fet up arbitrary power punifliable by law ; but the 
former made it death without the formality of trial 
Solon, indeed, juftly and reafonably plumes himfelf 
upon refiifing abfolute power, when both the ftate 
of affairs and the inclinations of tlie people would 
have readily admitted it : And yet it was no lels 
glorious for Publicola, when, finding the confuhr 

* By ^«>.»j, we apprehend that Plutarch here rather means the 
fenate or counql oi four hundred^ than the council oi Areopagui. 
The/our hundred had the prior cognizance of all that was to come 
before the people, and nothing could be propofed to the general 
afTembly till digefted by them ; i^o that, as far as he was able, he 
j)rovided againlt a thirft of arbitrary power in the rich, and a defirc 
of licentious freedom in the commons ; the Areopagus being a 
check upon the former, as the fenate was a curb upon the latter. 
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authority too defpotic, he rendered it milder and 
more popular, and did not ftretch it fo far as he 
might have done. This was the beft method of 
governing, Solon feems to have been fenfible before 
Kim, when he fays of a republic. 

The reins nor ftri6ily nor too loojtly holJ^ 
Andjafe the car ofjiippery power you ^uide. 

But the annulling of debts was peculiar to Solon, 
and was indeed the moft effectual way to fuppoi t 
the liberty of the people: for laws intended to 
eftablilh an equality would be of no avail, while 
the poor were deprived of the benefit of that equa- 
lity by their debts. Where they feemed moft to 
exercife their liberty, in offices, in debates, arid in 
deciding caufes, there they were moft enflaved to 
the rich, and entirely under their controul. What 
is more confiderable in this cafe, is, that, though 
the cancelling of debts generally produces {editions, 
Solon feafonably applied it, as a ftrong, though 
hazardous medicine, to remove the fedition thea 
exifting. The meafurc, too, loft its infamous and 
obnoxious nature, when made ufc of by a man of 
Solon's probity and charafter. 

If we confider the whole adminiftration of each, 
Solon's was more illuftrious at firft. He was an 
original, and follo\yed no example; befides, by Mm- 
fclf, without a colleague, he effeded many great; 
things for the public advantage. But Publicola's 
fortune was more to be admired at laft : for ^olon 
lived to fee his own eftablifhment overturned; 
whereas that of Publicola preferved the ftate in 
good order to the time of the civil wars; and no 
\ronder ; fince the former, as foon as he had enafted 
*his laws, left them infcribed on tables of wood, 
without any one to fupport their authority, and de- 
parted from Athens ; whilft the lattet, remaining at 
Rome, and continuing in the magiftracy, thorough* 
.ly eftabliihed and fecured the commonwealth. 
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Solon was fenfible of the ambitious defigns of 
Pififtratus, and dejfirous to prevent their being put 
in execution; but he mifcarried in the attempt, 
and faw a tyrant fet up* On the other hand, Pub- 
lieola demoliflied kingly poWer, when it had been 
eftabliflied for fome ages, and was at a formidable 
height. He was equalled by Solon in virtue and 
patriotifm, but he had power and good fortune to 
fpcond his virtue, which the other wanted. 

As to warlike exploits, there is a confiderable 
difference ; for Daimachus Plata:enfts does not tvtn 
attribute that enterprize againft the Megarenlians 
to Solon, as we have done; whereas Publicola, in 
many great' battles, performed the duty both of a 
general and a private foldier. 

Again ; if we compare their conduct in civil af- 
fairs, we fliall find, that Solon, only afting a part, 
as it were, and under the form of a maniac, went 
out to fpeak concerning the recovery of Salamis. 
But Publicola, in the face of the greateft danger, 
rofe up againft Tarquii^, detected the plot, pre- 
vented the efcape of the vile confpirators, had them 
puniflied, and not only excluded the tyrants from 
the city, but cut up their hopes by the roots, if 
he was thus vigorous in profecuting aflfairs that re- 
quired fpirit, refolution, and open force, he was ftill 
more fuccefsful in negociation, and the gentle arts 
of perfuafion ; for, by his addrefe, he gained Por- 
fena, whofe power was fo formidable, that he could 
not be quelled by, dint of arm?, and made him a 
friend to Rome, 

But here, perhaps, fome will object, that Solon 
recovered Salamis, when the Athenians had given 
it up; whereas Publicola furrendered lands that 
the Romans were in pofleifion of. Our judgment 
of actions, however, ihpuld be formed according 
to the refpeclive times and pofture of affairs. An 
able politician, to manage all for the beft, varies 
his condu(2; as the prefeat occafion rec^uires; often 
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quits a part, to fave the whole; and, by yielding 
in fmall matters, fecures confiderable advantages. 
Thus, Publicola, by ^ving up what the Romans 
had lately ufurped, faved all that was really their 
own ; and, at a time when they found it difficult to 
defend their city, gained for them the poffeffion of 
the befieger's .camp. In efFeft, by. referring his 
caufe to the arbitration of the enemy, he gained his 
point, and, with that, all the advantages he could 
have propofed to himfelf by a viftory: for Por- 
fena put an end to the war, and left the Romans 
all the provifion he had made for carrying it on, 
induced by that impreffion of their virtue and ho» 
nour which he had received from Publicola. 
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THEMISTOCLES. 



THE family of Themiftocles was too obfcure to 
raife him to diftinftion. He was the fon of 
Neocles, an inferior citizen of Athens, of the ward 
of Phrear, and the tribe of Leontis. By his mo- 
ther's fide, he is faid to have been * illegitimate, 
according to the following verfes: 

Though born in Thrace, Abrotonon my name^ 
My fon enrols me in the liji of fame. 
The great Themiftocles. 

Yet Phanias writes, that the mother of Themiftocles 
was of Caria, not of Thrace, and that her name was 
nfot Abrotonon, but Euterpe. Neanthes mentions 
Halicarnaffus as the city to which ftie belonged. 
But be that as it may, when all the illegitimate 
youth affembled at Cynofarges, in the wreftling 
ring dedicated to Hercules, without the gates; 
which was appointed for that purpofe, becaufe 
Hercules himfelf ^as not altogether of divine ex- 
traftion, but had a mortal for his mother; Themif- 
tocles found means to perfuade fome of the young 
noblemen to go to Cynofarges, and take their ex- 
crcifcwith him. This was an ingenious contri- 

• It was a law at Athens, that every citizen who had a fo- 
reigner to his mother, (hould be deemed a baftard, though bom in 
wedlock, and (hould confeq^uently be incapable of inheriting his 
fjjthcr'is ellate, 
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vance to take away the diftinftion between the iHe- 
gitimate or aliens, and the legitimate, whofe pa* 
rents were botli Athenians. It is plain, however^' 
that he was rdated to the houfe of the Lycomeda^ * ;' 
for Simonides informs us, that when a t chapel of 
that family in the ward of Phyle, where the myfte* 
ries of Ceres nfed to be celebrated, was burnt 
down by the barbarians, Themiftodes rebuilt it, and 
adorned it with piftures. 

It appears, that, when a boy, he was full of fpirit 
and fire, quick of apprehenfion, naturally inclined 
to bold attempts, and likely to make a great ftatef- 
man. His hours of Idfure and vacation he fpent 
not, like other boys, in idlenefs or play, but wasr 
always inventing and compofing declamations ; the 
fubjefts of which were either the intipeachment or 
defence of fome of his fchool-fellows : fo that his 
mafter would often fay, " Boy, you will be nothing 
", coiWmon or indifferent : you will either be at 
" bleffing or a curfe to the community/* As fat 
moral philofophy and the polite. arts, he learned 
them but flowly, and with little fatisfadion j but 
inftrudions in political knowledge, and the admi^ 
niftration of public affairs, he received with an at- 
tention above his years ; becaufe they fuited hij 
genius. When, therefore, he was laughed at, long. 
sJter, in a company where frte fcopc was given to 
raillery,- by perfons who paffed as more dlctotnp&fhed 
in what was called genteel breeding, he was obligecf 
to ahfwer them with fome afpenty, " T'is true, 1 
** never learned how to tune a harp, or play upon 
** a lute, but I know how to raife a fm-sJi and in« 
^* confiderable city to glory andgreatneits.** 

*. The Lycomcdfife were a family in Athens, who (accd^w 
to Paufanias) bad the. care of the facrifices offered to Cerei;- auia 
in diat chapel which Thefeus rebuilt, initiatiOKis and otikef xD/ffi* 
teries were celebrated, 

t riXtr^m. 
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Stefimbrotus, indeed, informs us, that Themifto* 
cles ftudied natural philofophy, both under Anaxa- 
goras and Meliffus. But in this he errs againft 
chronology * : for when Pericles, who was much 
younger than Themiftocles, befieged Samos, Meliffus 
defended it, and Anaxagoras hved with Pericles. 
Thofe feem to deferve more attention who fay, that 
Themiftocles was a follower of Mnefiphilus the 
Phrearian, who was neither orator rior natural phi-^ 
lofojAer, but a profeffor of what was then called 
•f* wifdom, which confifted in a knowledge of the 
arts of government, and the. praftical part of po- 
litical prudence. This was a fed formed upon the 
principles of Solon :|:, and defcending in fucceflion 
from him ; but when the fcience of government 
came to be mixed with forenfic arts, and paffed 
from a<9ion to mere words, its profeffors^ inftead of 
fages, were called § fophifts. Themiftocles, how- 
ever, was converfant in public bufinefs, when he 
attended the ledures of Mnefiphilus. 

* Anaxagora^ was born in thefirft year of the 70 th Olympiad; 
Themiftocles won the battle of Salamis the firfl year of the 75th 
Olympiad ; and MeliiTus defended Samos againil Pericles the laft 
year of the 84th Olympiad. Themiftocles, therefore, could nei* 
. ther (ludy under Anaxagoras, who was only twenty years old 
when that general gained the battle of Salamis, nor yet under Me- 
Ilflus, who didjiot begin to flourifli till 36 years after that battle* 

t The firil fages were in reality great politicians, who gave 
rules and precepts for the government of communities. Thales 
was the firfl who carried his fpeculations into phyfics. 

i During the fpace of about an hundred or an hundred and 
twenty years. 

§ The Sophi&s were ratl^er rhetoricians than philofbphers ; 
Ikilled ill words, but fuperficial in knowledge ; as Diogenes 
Laertius infprms us. Protagoras, who flouriihed about the 84tli 
Olympiad, a little before the birth of Plato, was the firft who had 
the appellation of Sophift: but Socrates, who was more converfant 
in morality than in politics, phyiics, or rhetoric, and who was de- 
firous to improve the world rather in prad:ice than in theory, mo- 
deftly took the. name oi Pbilofophos^ i. e. a lover ofnuifdom^ todnot 
that of SopboSi i* c« a fagc or *wi/e man* 

In 
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In the firft fallies of youth he was irrcJguhr and 
unfteady ;• as he followed his own difpofition, with- 
out any moral rcftraints. He lived in extremes, 
and thofe extremes were often of the worft kind *• 
But he feemed to apologife for this afterwards, when 
he obferved, that the wildejl colts make the bejl horfes^ 
when they come to be properly broke and managed. The 
ftories, nowever, which fome tell us, of his father's 
difinheriting him, and his mother's laying violent 
hands upon herfelf, becaufe flie could not bear the 
thoughts of her fon's infamy, feem to be quite ficti- 
tious. Others, on the 5ontrary, fay, that his father, 
to diffuade him from accepting any public em- 
ployment, fliewed him fome old galleys that lay 
worn out and neglefted on the fea-fliore, juft as the 
populace neglect their leaders, when they have no 
farther fervice for them. 

Themiftodes had an early and violent inclination 
for public bufinefs, and was fo ftrongly fmitten with 
the love of glory, with an ambition for the 
higheft ftation, that he involved himfelf in trouble- 
fome quarrels with perfons of the firft rank and in- 
fluence in the ftate, particularly with Ariftides the 
fon of Lyfimachus, who always oppofedhim. Their 
enmity began early, but the caufe, as Arifton the 
philofopher relates, was nothing more than thcii^ 
regard for Ptefileus of Teos. After this, their dif- 
putes continued about public affairs ; and the dif- 
fimilarity of their lives and manners naturally added 
to it. Ariftides was of a mild temper, and of great 
probity. He managed the concerns of government 
with inflexible juftice, not with a view to ingratiate 

* Idomeneus fays, that one morning ^hemifiocles harnefled 
four naked courtezans in a chariot, and made them draw him 
acrofs the Ceramicus in the fight of all the people^ who were there, 
aflembled ; and that at a time when the Athenians were perfeft 
ftrangers to debauchery, either in wine of women. But if that 
vice was then fo little known in Athens, how could there be found 
four prollitutes impudent enough to be cxpofcd ia that manner ? 

T 2 himfelf 
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himfelf with the people,or to promote his ownglofy, 
but folely for the advantage and fafety of the ftate# 
He was, therefore, neceffarily obliged to oppofc 
Thcmiftocles, and to prevent his promotion, becaufe 
he frequently put the people upon unwarrantable 
enterprifes, and was ambitious of introducing great 
innovations. Indeed, Themiftocles was fo' carried 
away with the love of glory, fo immoderately de- 
iiroys of diftinguifhing himfelf by fome great adion, 
that, though he was very young, when the batde 
of Marathon was fought, and when the generalfliip 
of Miltiades was cVery where extolled, yet cvqy 
then he was obferved to keep much alone, to be 
very penfive, to watch whole nights, and not to 
attend the ufual entertainments. When he was 
alked the reafon by his friends, who wondered at 
the change, he faid, The trophies of Miltiades would 
not fuffer bim to Jleep. While others imagined the 
defeat of th^ Perilans at Marathon had put an end 
to the war, he conlidered it as the beginning of 
* greater conflids ; and for the general benefit of 
Greece, he was alv/ays preparing himfelf and the 
Athenians againft thefe coniiids, becaufe he f fore* 
£iw them at a diftance. 

An4,, in the fixft place, whereas the Atlienians 
had ufed to Ihare the revenue of the filver mines 
pf Laurium among themfelves, he alone ^ had the 
courage to make a motion to the people, that they 
fhould divide them in that manner no longer, but 
build with them a number of galleys to be employed 
in the war againft the iEginetae, who then made 

• He did not queftion but Darius would at length perceive that 
the onlj way to deal with the Greeks, was to attack them ri- 
goroufly by fea, where they could make the lead oppofilloo, 

t The two principal Qualifications of a general are a quick and 
coniprehenlive view of what is to.be done upon any nrefent emer- 
gency, and a happy foreiight of what 1$ to come. Thcmiftoclc* 
poflefibd both thefe qualifications in a great degree. With refpeA 
f o the latter, Thucydides gives htm this eulogium, mt^ *Awfft» nr 
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a confiderable figure in Greece, and by means of 
their numerous navy were matters of the fea. By 
feafonably Itirring up the refentment arid emulation 
of 'his countrymen againft thefe * iflanders, he the 
more eafily prevailed with them to provide them- 
fdves with (hips, than if he had difplayed the terror^ 
of Darius and the Perfians, who we^e at a greater 
cHftance, and of whofe coming they had no greut 
apprehenfions. With this money a hundred galleys^ 
with three banks of oars, were built, which after- 
wards fought againft Xerxes. From this ftep he 
proceeded to others, in order to draw the attention 
of the Athenians to maritime affairs, and to con-» 
vincc them, that, though by land they wefe not 
able to cope with their neighbours, yet with a riaval 
force th«y might not only repel the barbarians, bpt 
hold all Greece in fubjeftion. Thus, of good land- 
forces, as PUto fays, he made them mariners atnd 
feimen, and brought upon himfelf the afperfiort, 
of taking from his countrymen the fpear and th^ 
fliield, and fending them to the bench and the Oar. 
Stefimbrotus writes, that Themiftocles effefted this^ 
in fpitc of the oppofition of Miltiades. Whethei? 
by this proceeding he corrupted the finrtpKcity of 
the Athenian conftitution, is a ^ecttlation not 
proper to be indulged here. But that the Greeks 
owed their fafety to thefe naval s^plications^, and 
that thofe fliips re-eftabli&ed the city of Athens^ 
after it had b^n dcftroyed (to omit other proofs)^ 
Xerxes himfelf is a fufficient vidtnefs : foi", after hi^ 
defeat at fea, he was no longer able to miake head 

• Plutarch in this place follows Herodotus : but Thueydldei 
is exprcfs, that Themiftocka availed hiralelf of botk thefe argu-* 
ments, the appreheniions which the Athenians were under of the 
return of the Perlians, as well as the war againft the iEgineUc. 
Indeed, he could not polfibly negle<5fc fo powerful an inducefnent 
to ftrengthcn thcmfelves at feai, iince, According to Plato, accounts 
were daily brought of the for^idal:4e preparations of Darius; and, 
upon his death, it appeared that Xerxes inherited aft biii fatherV 
KMicour againft the Greeks, 
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againft. the Athenians, though his land-fprces re- 
mained entire ; and it feems to me, that he left 
Mardonius rather to prevent a purfuit t;han with 
any hope of his bringing Greece into fubje6tion* 

Some authors write, that Themiftocles was intent 
upon the acquifition of money, with a view to fpend 
it profufely ; and indeed, for his frequent facrifices, 
and the i^lendid manner in which he entertained 
ftrangers, he had need of a large fupply. Yet 
others, on the contrary, accufe him of meannefs 
and attention to trifles, and fay he even fold prefents 
that were made him for his table. Nay, when he 
begged a colt of Philides, who was a breeder of 
horfes, and was refufed, he threatened he wquldfoon 
make a Trojan horfe of his houfe^ enigmatically hinting, 
that he would raife up troubles and impeachments 
againft him from fome erf his own family* 
^ In ambition, however, he had no equal : for 
\yhen he was yet young, and but little known, he 
prevailed upon Epicles of Hermione;, a performer 
upon the lyre, much valued by the Athenians, to 
pradife at his houfe ; hoping by this means to draw 
a great number of people thither: and when he 
went to the Olympic games, he endeavoured to 
equal or exceed Cimon in the elegance of his table, 
the fplendour of Jiis pavilions, and other expences 
of his train. Thefe things, however, were not 
agreeable to the Greeks : they looked upon them 
as fuitable to a young man of a noble family ; but 
when an obfc^re perfon fet himfelf up fo much 
above his fortune, he gained nothing by it but the 
imputation of vanity. He exhibited a * tragedy, 
too, at his own expence, and gained the prize with 
his tragedians, at a time when thofe entertainments 

were 

^ . ♦ Tragedy, at this time, was juft arrived at perfection; and fo 
great a talle had the Athenians f6r this kind of entertainment^ 
tiiat the princip^il pQrfoas in tbccoixunonwealth could not oblige 
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were purfucd with great avidity and emulation* 
In memory of his fuccefs, he put up this infcrip- 
tion: Themi/locles the Phrearian exhibited the tragedy^ 
Phrynichus * compofed it, Adimantus prejided. . This 
gained him popularity; and what added to it, was, 
nis charging his memory with the names of the 
citizens; fo that he readily called each by his own. 
He was an impartial judge, too, in the caufes that 
were brought before him ; and t Simonides of Ceos 
making an unreafonable requeft to him when J ar- 
chotv, he anfwered, Neither would you be a good poet ^ 
if you tranfgrejfed the rules of harmony ', nor I a good 
magijirate, if I granted your petition contrary to law. 
Another time he rallied Simonides for his abfurdity 
in abujing the Corinthians, who inhabited fo elegant a 
city ; and having his own picture drawn^ when he had 
fo ill-favoured an afped. 

At length, having attained to a great height of 
power and popularity, his faction prevailed, and he 



them more than by exhibiting the bcft tragedy with the moft ele- 
gant decorations. Public prizes were appointed for thofe that 
excelled in this refpeA; and it was matter of great emulation to 
gain them. 

* Phryftichus was the difciple of Thefpis, who was efteemcd the 
inventor of tragedy. He was the firft that brought female adlors 
upon the ftage. His chief plays were Aftaeon, Alceflis, and the 
Danaides. iEfchylus was his cotemporary. 

t Simonides celebrated the battles of Marathon and Salamis in 
his poems ; and was the author of feveral odes and elegies, fome 
of which arc ftill extant and well known. He was much in the 
fevour of Paufanias king of Sparta, and, of Hiero king of Sicily. 
Plato had fo high an opinion of his Inerit, that he gave him the 
epithet of divine. He died in the firft year of the 78th Olympiad; 
at almoil ninety years of age; fo that he was very near fourfcore 
■when he defcribed the battle of Salamis. 

+ The former tranflator renders avrn f^amyareofj nvben be txjaf 
Commander of the army ^ which is indeed the fenfe of it a little belowr 
hut not here. Plutarch ufcs the word rf«T*fyoy ioxprator^ which 
w almoft fynonimous to arcbon. And in this j^aflage he fo ex- 
plains it himfclf, Norjbeidd I he a goodarclm, &c. 
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procured the baniflunent of AriiHdes, by what is 
called the OAracifm*. 

The Meaes, ^o^y preparing to invade Greece 
again, the Athenians confidered who fliould be their 
general; and many ^we are told) thinking the coip- 
jniffi9n dangerous, aecjined it. But Epicydes, the 
fon of Euphemidjes, a man of more eloquence than 
Qourage, and capable withal of being bribed, foli- 
cited It, an4 was likely to be chofen. Themiftocles 
fearing the confequence would be fatal to the public, 
if the choice ^ell upon Epicydes, prevailed uponiim 
by pecuniary confiderations to drop his pretenfions. 

His behaviour is alfo commended with refpeft to 
the interpreter who came with the king of Perfia'i 
ambafladors that were fent to demand t earth ^d 
water. By a decree of the people, he put hini to 
death, for prefuming to make ufe of the Greek 
language to exprefs the .demands of the barbarians. 
To this we nt^ay add his proceedings in the afiair- 
of X Arthmius the Zelite, who, at his motion, was 

^ It U not certain by \yhom the Ofiracijm was introduced : 
fomc fay, by Fififtratus, or rather by his fons ; otherg by Clif- 
Ihenes ; and others make it as antient as the time of Th^feus, 
By this, men who became powerful -to fuch a degree, as to 
threaten theflate with danger, were baniihed for ten years ; and 
they were to quit the Athenian territories in ten days. The me^ 
thod of it wa« this : every citizen took a piece of a broken pot or 
ftell, on which he wrote the name of the perfon he would have 
^aniibed. This done, the magiftrates counted the (hells ; and, if 
they amounted to 6000, fpited them : and the man whpfe nam« 
was found on the grcateft n^ml^r <9f ihells, w^ of couric exiled 
for ten yeftrs- 

t Tins was a demand of fubmiffion : but Herodotus a^res us, 
that Xe|:xcs did not fend fuch an en^bafly to the Athenians : the 
ambafladprsof his &ther Darius were treated with great indignity 
wken they made that demand ; for the Athenians threw them inta 
^ ditchi ioA told litem, Tlfere nifas e^rtb und luat/a ^m^gh. 

1 Arthqni^s^ «ias pf Zele, a town in Aiia Minor^ but fettled at 
Ataeo^. He lyas not onljr declared ipfemou^ for bringing in 
f Ci^^ goId» f^nd endeavouring to corrupt with it fome of tho 
princip^ Athcni»tiS^ but bamihed by ibun4 of trumpet. 

ITitif Alscttiii. Orat, Cont. Cte/plwi. 
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declared m&mous, with his children and all his 
pofterity, for bringing Perfian gold into Greece. 
But that which redounded moft of all to his honour, 
was, his putting an end to the Grecian wars, recon«~ 
dling the fevcral ftates to each other, and perfuad* 
ing tnem to lay aiide their animofities during the 
war with Pcrfia. In this he is faid to have been 
much affifted by Chilcus the Arcadian. 

As fqon as he had tal^en the command upon him, 
he endeavoured to perfuade the people to quit the 
city, to embark on board their ihips, and to meet 
the barbarians at as great a difiance from Greece as 
poifible. But, many oppofing it, he marched at tha 
head of a great army, together with the Lacedaemo* 
nians, to Tempe, intending to cover Theflaly, 
which had not as yet declared for the Perfians* 
When he returned without eflfefting any things 
the Theflalians having embraced the kirfg's party, 
and all the country, as far as BoeoUa, toUowing 
their exaqiple, the Athenians were more willing to 
hearken to his propofal to fight the enemy at fea, 
and fent him with a fleet to guard the ftraits of 
Artemiiium *. 

When the fleets of the feveral ftates were joined, 
and the majority were of opinion, that Eurybiades 
fliould have the chief command, and with his Lace* 
daemonians begin the engagement ; the Athenians/ 
who had a t greater number of (hips than all the 
reft united, thought it an indignity to part with th6 
place of honour. But Themiftod^s perceiving the 
danger of any diiagreement at th« ti|nc> gfive up 

* At tfaf fame time tb&t the Greeks thought of deeding the ^ 
^a(s of ThernAopylaB by l»ad, they fent a fixt to hinder the paf-< 
1^ of the Periiao navy through the ftraits of £ub<9a» whtcl^ 
fleet rendezvoufed at Artemifiam. 

f Herodotus tcUs us in the begianing of his eighth hook» that 
tile Athenians fumiihcd 1 27 veiiels, and that the whok complex 
ment of the reft of the Greeks atnounted to no more than 1511; 
of which twenty belonged Ukewife to tb^ Athenians^ who had 
lent them to the Chalci£an9* 

the 
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the command to Eurybiades, and fatisfied the Athe- 
. nians, by reprefenting to them, that, if they behaved 
like men in that war, the Grecians would volun- 
tarily yield them the fuperiority for the future. To 
him, therefore, Greece feems to owe her preferva- 
tion, and the Athenians in particular the diftin- 
guiflied glory of furpaffing their enemies in valour, 
and their allies in moderation. 
, The Perfian fleet coming up to Aphetac, Eury- 
biades was aftoniflied at fuch an appearance of flups, 
particularly when he was informed that there Were 
two hundred more failing round Sciathus. He, 
therefore, was defirbus, without lofs of time, to 
draw nearer to Greece, and to keep clofe to the Pe- 
Joponnefian coaft, where he might have an army 
occafionally to affift the fleet; for he confidered the 
paval force of the Perfians as invincible. Upon this 
the * Euboeans, apprehenfive that the Greeks would 
forfake them, fent Pelagon to negociate privately 
with Themiftocles, and to offer him a large fum of 
money. He took the money and gave it, (as He- 
rodotus writes) to Eurybiades. Finding himfelf 
moft oppofed in his defigns by Architeles, captain 
q£ the "^ /acred galley y who had not money to pay 

• According to Herodotus, the affair was thus. The Euboeans 
not being able to prcTail with Eurybiades to remain on their 
coaft, till they could carry off their wives and children, addrefled 
themfelves to Themiftocles, and made him a prefent of thirty 
talents. He took the money ; and with five talents bribed 
Eurybiades. Then Adiamanthus the Corinthian, being the only 
commander who infifted on weighing anchor, Themiftocles went 
on board him, and told him in few words : *' Adiamanthus, you 

fhall not abandon us, for I will give you a greater prefent for 

doing your duty, than the king of the Mcdes would feed you 
** for deferting the allies." Which he performed by fending him 
three talents on board. Thus he did what the Euboeans rc- 
quefted, and faved twenty-two talents for himfelf. 

f The /acred galley was that which the Athenians fent cvciy 
year to Delos with facriiices for Apollo; and they pretended it 
was the fame in which Theleus carried the tribute to Crete. 
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his* ihen, and therefore intended immediately to 
withdraw ; he fo incenfed his countrymen againft 
him, that they went in a tumultuous manner on 
board his Ihip, and took from him what he had 
provided for his fupper. Architeles being much . 
provoked at this infult, Themiftocles fent him in a 
cheft 21 quantity of provifio'ns, and at the bottom of 
it a talent of filver, and defired him to refrefli him- 
felf that evening, and to fatisfy his crew in the 
morning; otherwife, he would accufe him to the 
Athenians of having received a bribe from the ene- 
my. This particular is mentioned by Phanias the 
Lefbian. 

Though the feveral * engagements with the Per- 
fian fleet in the flraits of Euboea were not decifive ; 
yet they were of great advantage to the Greeks,- 
who learned by experience, that neither the number 
of ihips, nor the beauty and fplendor of their orna- 
ments, nor the vaunting fhouts and fongs of the bar- 
barians, h^ve any thing dreadful in them to men 
that know how to fight hand to hand, and are de- 
termined to behave gallantly. Thefe things they 
were taught to defpile, when they came to elofe 
aftion and grappled with the foe. In this cafe Pin- 
dar's fentiments appear juft, when he fays of the 
fight at Artemifium, 

^Twas then that Athens the foundations laid 
Of liherty" 5 fair JiruSlure. 

Indeed, intrepid courage is the commencement of 
viftpry. 

Artemifium is a maritinie place of Euboea,, to the 
north of Heftiaea. Over againft it hes Olizon, in 
the territory that formerly was fubjed to Philocletes; 
where there is a fmall temple of Diana of the Eaji^ 

^, They came to three feveral engagements within three days ; 
in the lait of which, Clinias, the father of Alcibiades, performed 
wonders. He had, at his own expcnce, fitted out a Ibip which 
carried two hundred men. 
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in the midft^ df a grove. The temple is enriched 
with pillars of white ftone, which, when rubbed 
with the hand, has both the colour and fmell of 
fafFron. On one of the piDars are infcribed the fol- 
lowing verfes : 

When on thefefeas thefons of Athens conquered 
The various powers of Afta ; grateful here 
They reared this temple to Diana. 

There is a place ftill to be feen upon this fliore, 
where there is a large heap of fand, wjiich, if dug 
into, fhews towards the bottom a black duft like 
afhes, as if fome fire had been there ; and this is 
fuppofed to have been that in which the wrecks of 
the fliips and the bodies of the dead were burnt. 

The news of what had hajroened at * Thermo- 
pylae being brought to Artemifium, when the con- 
federates were informed that Leonidas was flain 
there, and Xerxes mafter of the paffages by land, 
they failed back to Greece ; and the Athenians, 
elated with their late diftinguiftied valour, brought 
up the rear. As Themiftocles failed along the 
coafts, wherever he faw any harbours or places 
proper for the enemy's fliips to put in at, he took 
fuch ftones as he happened to find, or caufed to be 
brought thither for that purpofe, and fet them up in 
the ports and catering-places, with the following 

* The firfl engagement at Thermopylae, wherein Xerxes 
forced the pailes of the mountainst by the defeat of the Laceds- 
tnonianey Thefpians, and Thebans, who had been left to guard 
them, happened on the fame day with the battle at Artcnoilium; 
and the news of it was brought to Themiftocles by an Athenian 
called Abronichus. Though the a6lion at Thermopylae had not 
im immediate relation to Themiftocles, yet it would haire tended 
more to the glory of that general, if Plutarch had taken greater 
notice of it ; fincc the advantage gained there by Xerxes, open- 
ed Greece to him^ and rendered him much more formidable. 
Thermopylae is well known to be a narrow pafs in the mountains 
near the Euripus, 
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infcription engraved in large charafters, and ad- 
dreffed to the lonians. " Let the lonians, if it be 
" poflible, conne over- to the Greeks, from whoni 
*^ they are defcended, and who now rifque their 
" lives for their liberty. If this be imprafticable, 
♦' let them at leaft perplex the barbarians, and put 
" them in diforder in time of aftion/' By this he 
hoped either to bring the lonians over to his fide, 
or to fow difcord among them, by caufing them to 
be fufpefted by the Peruans. 

Though Xerxes had paffed through Dqris down 
to Phocis, and was burning and deftroying the Pho- 
cian cities, yet the Greeks fent them no fuccours. 
And, notwithftanding all the intreaties the Athe- 
nians could ufe to prevail with the confederates, to 
repair with them into Boeotia, and cover the fron- 
tiers of Attica, as they had fent a fleet to Artemifium 
to ferve the common caufe, no one gave ear to their 
requeft. All eyes were turned upon Peloponilefus, 
and aU were determined to colled their forces within 
the IJihmusy and to build a wall acrofs it from fea tQ 
fea. The Athenians were greatly incenfed to fee 
themfelves thus betrayed, and,' at the fame time, 
dejeded and difcouraged at fo general a defeftion. 
They, alone could not think of giving battle to fo 
prodigious an army. To quit the dty, and embark 
on board their {hips, was the only expedient at pre- 
fent ; and this the generality were very unwilling to 
hearken to, as they could neither have any great 
ambition for viftory, nor idea of fiifety, when they 
had left the temples of their gods^ and the monu- 
ments of their anceftors. 

Themiftocles, perceiving that he could not by 
the force of human reafon prevail with the multi- 
tude *, fet his machinery to work, as a poet would 

do 

♦ He prevailed fo cfFedually at Lift, that the Athenians ftoned 
Cyrfilus, an orator, who vehemently oppofed hlm^ and urged all 
the common topics of love to the place of one's birth, and affec- 
tion 
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do in a tragedy, and had recourfe to prodigies and 
oracles. The prodigy he availed himfelf of, was^ 
the difappearing of the dragon of Minerva, v^^hich 
at that time quitted the holy place ; and the priefts, 
finding the daily offerings fet before it untouched, 
gave it out among the people, at the fuggeftion of 
Themiftocles, that the goddefe had forfaken the 
city, and that ftie offered to conduft them to fea. 
Moreover, by viray of explaining to the people an 
* oracle then received, he told them, that, by wooden 
walls^ there could not poffibly be any thing meant 
' but fliips ; and that Apollo, now calling S'alamis 
divine^ not wretched^ and unfortunate^ as formerly, 
fignified by fuch an epithet, that it vv^ould be pro- 
duftive of fome great advantage to Greece. His 
counfels prevailed, and he propofed a decree, that 
the city Ihould be left to the protection qi Minerva t, 
the tutelary goddefs of the Athenians; that the 
young men Ihould go on board the fliips ; and that 
every one fliould provide as well as he poffibly could 
for the fafety of the children, the women, and the 
flaves. 

tion to wives and helpkfs infants. The women, too, to (hew 
how far they were from defiring that the caufe of Greece ihoald 
fufFer for them, ftoned his wife. 

* This was the fecond oracle, which the Athenian deputies 
received from Ariflonicc, prieftefs of Apollo. Many were of 
opinion, that, by the walls of wood which fhe advifed them to 
have recourfe to, was meant the citadel, becaufe it was palli- 
faded ; but others thought it^ could intend nothing but fliips. 
The maintainers of the former opinion urged againft fuch as 
fuppoTted the latter, that the laft line but one of the oracle, 
fl ^iiin lotXafxts, airoXvs h ov tskvo, ywaciKuv, was diredlly againft 
him, and that, without queftion, it portended the deftrudtion of 
the Athenian fleet near Salamis. Themiftocles allcdged in an- 
fwer, that if the oracle had intended to foretell the deftrudtion of 
the Athenians, it would not have called it the divine Salamis, 
but the unhappy ; and that whereas the unfortunate in the oracFc 
were ftyled the fons of women, it could mean no other than the 
Perfians, who Were fcandaloufly effeminate. 

Herodot. 1. vii. c. 143, 144/ 

t But how was this, when he had before told the people that 
Minerva had forfaken the city ? . 

When 
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When this decree was made, moft of the Athe- 
nians removed their parents and wives to Troezene, 
where they were received with a generous hofpitality. 
The * Troezenians came to a rcfolution to maintain 
them at the pubKc expence, for which purpofe they 
allowed each of them two oboli a day ; they permitted 
thd children to gather fruit wherever they pleafed, 
and provided for their education by paying their 
tutors. This order was procured by Nicagoras. 

As the treafury of Athens was then but low, Ari- 
ftotle informs us, thit the court of Areopagus diftri- 
buted to every man who took part in the expedition 
eight drachmas ; which was the principal means of 
manning the fleet. But Clidemus afcribes this alfo 
to a ftratagem of Themiftocles ; for he tells us, that 
when the Athenians went down to the harbour of 
Piraeus, the JEgis was loft from the ftatue of Mi- 
nerva; and Themiftocles, as he ranfacked every 
thing, under pretence of fearching for it, found 
large fums of money hid among the baggage, which 
he applied to the public ufe ; and out of it, all ne- 
ceflaries were provided for the fleet. 

The embarkation of the people of Athens was a ' 
very afiefting fcene. What pity ! what admiration 
of the firmnefs of thofe men, who, fending their 
parents and families to a diftant place, unmoved 
with their cries, their tears, or embraces, had the 
fortitude to leave the city, and embark for Salamis. 
What greatly heightened the diftrefe, was the num- 
ber of citizens whom they were forced to leave be-c 
hind, becaufe of their extreme old age-f*. And 
fonie emotions of tendernefs were due even to the 
tame domeflic animals, which, running to the fliore, 
with lamentable bowlings, exprefled their affedion 

* Thefeus, the great hero in Athenian ftory, was originally of 
Troezene. 

t Jn this defcription we find ftrong traces of Plutarch's hu- 
manity and good-nature. ^ 

and , 
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and regret for the perfons that had fed them. One 
of thele, a dog'that belonged to Xanthippus the fa- 
ther of Pericles, unwilling to be left behind, is faid 
to have leapt into the fea, and to have fwam by the 
fide of the fhip, till it reached Salamis, where, quite 
fjpent with toil, it died immediately. And they fliew 
tts to this day a place called Cynos Sema^ where they 
tdl us that dog was buried. 

To thefe great adions of Themiftodes may be 
added the following. He. perceived that Ariftides 
was much regretted by the people, who were ap- 
prehenfive, that, out of revenge, he might join 
the Perfians, and do great prejudice to the caufe of 
Greece ; he, therefore, cauled a decree to be ltia<ie, 
that all who had been-banifhed only for a time) 
Ihould have leave to return, and by their cotin&l 
and valour affift their fellow citiasens in the. prefer-' 
vation of their country. 

Eurybiades, by reafon of the dignity of Sp^rtat, 
had the command of the fleet ; but, as he w^ ap- 
prehenfive of the * /danger, he propofed to fet fa3 
for the IJihmus^ and fix his ftation near the Pfelopofi- 
nefian atrmy. Themiftocles, however, oppofed it ; 
and the account we have of the conference ow that 
occafion deferves to be mentioned. When Etiry- 
biades faid-f', " Do not you know, Themiftocles, 
** Ihat, inf the puHic gafmes, fuch as rife trp brfoftf 
« their turn, are chaftifed for it?** " Y€^/' at^ 

* It does^ not appear that Eniybiades wanted courage. After 
Xertes had gained the pafs of Thermopylae, it was the gcheraJf 
opinion of the chief officers of the confederate fleet aflTembled in 
council, (except thofe of Athens) that their only refource was to" 
btt'rld a ftrong wall acrofs the Ifthitius, and to dctod Fdopon- 
nefus againit the Perfians. Befides, the Lacedxmoknans,' wba 
were impartial judges of men and things, gave thepalmof yalour 
to Eurybiades, and that of prudence to Themiftodes. 

t Herodotus fays, this converfation pafled between Adiaman* 
thus, general of the Corinthians, and Themiftodes; butPlutarcli 
relates it with more probability of Eurybiades, wHo was com-^ 
i^^nder in chief. 

fwered 
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fwered Themiftoclcs, ** yet fuch as ate left behind 
*• never gain the crcxwn/* Etfrybiades, upon this^ 
Hfting up his ftafiF, as if he intended to ftnke him, 
Themiftocles faid, *' Strike, if you pleafe, but heat 
" me/' The Lacedaemonians, admiring his com- 
mand of temper^ bade him fpeak what he had to 
fay : and Themiftocles was leading him back to the 
fubjeft, when one of the officers thus interrupted 
him, " It ill becomes you, who have no city, td 
" advife us to quit our habitations and abandon our 
** country.*' Themiftocles retorted upon him thus x 
•* Wretch, that thou art, we have indeed left out 
" IvaHs and houfes, not chufing, for the fake of 
^* thofe inanimate things^ to become flaves ; yet wi 
•* have ftlll the moft refpeftable city of Greece, in 
" thefe two hundred fiiips, which are here ready td 
" defend you, if you wUl give them leave.* But if 
** you forfake and betray us a fecond time, Greecd 
" mall foon find the Athenians poffeffed of as fred 
" a city*, and as valuable a country as that which 
" they have quitted." Thefe words ftruck Eury- 
biades with the apprehenfion that the Athenians 
IDight fall off from nim. We are told alfb^ that^ 
as a certain Eretrian was attempting to fpeak, Thfe-' 
m^oclesfaid^ "What! have you, too, fomething 
" to fay about war, who are like the fifh that has 
** a fword, but no heart ?" 

While Themiftocles' was thus maintaining hi§ 
argument upon deck, fome tell us, an f owl wa* 
feen flying to the right of the fleet, which came and 
^tched upon the flirouds. This omen determined, 

* 'fhc addrcfs of Themiftocles is very mucJh to be^ admired. 
If Eurybiades was really ipduccd by his fears to return to the 
lilhmus, the Athenian took a right method to remove' thofc fear* 
^7 ^"ggcftil»g greater; for what other free country conld he inti- 
mate that the people of Athens would acquire, but that when 
driven from their own city, in their diftrefs and defpair, they 
might fcizc the ftatc of Sparta ? 

T The owl was iacred to Min«rya, the jproteftrefs o^ ihe 
Atheniians. 

"■VdL.f U the 
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the cohfedenitcs to accede to his opinion, inA to. 
prepare for a fea-fight. But no fooner did the ene- 
my's fleet appear advancing towards the harbour of 
Phalerus in Attica, and covering all the neighbour- 
ing coafts J while Xerxes himfelf was feen marching 
his land forces to the fliore, thaa the Greeks, ftruck 
with the fight of fuch prodigious armaments, beg^ 
to forget the counfel of Themiftocles, and tfee Pe- 
loponnefians once more looked towards the Ifthmm* 
Nay, they refolved to'fet fail that very night, and 
fuch orders were given to all the pilots. Themifto- 
cles, greatly cdncerned that the Greeks were going 
to give up the advants^e of their ftation in the 
* ftraits, and to retire to their rej^clive countries, 
contrived that ftratagen[i which was put in execution 
-by Sicinus. t This Sicinus waS: of Perfian extrac- 
tion, and a captive^ but much attached to Themif- 
tocles,. and the tutor of his children. On this oc- 
cafion, Themiftocles fent him privately to the king 
of Perfia, with orders to tell him, that the com- 
mander of the Athenians, having efpoufed his in- 
tereft, was the fiuft to inform him of the intended 
flight of the Greeks; and that he exhorted him not 
to fufFer them to efcape ; but while they were in 
this confufion, and at a diftance from their land* 
forces, to attack anddeftroy their whole navy. 

Xerxes took this information kindly, fuppofing 
it to proceed from friendftup, and immediately gave 
grders to his. officers, with two hundred fliips, to 
• ' , - ■ • 

* tf the eonfedcxates had ouittecl the fVraits of Salamis, where 
they could equal the Perfians m the line of battle,luch of the Athe* 
Jiians as were in that illand muft have becpjne an eafy prey to the 
enemy ; and the- Perfians would have found an open fea on the. 
PelopoFinelian coaft, where they could aA with all their force- 
againft the fliips of the allies, 

t Probably it was from an erroneous reading of a paflage ia 
Herodotus, viz. ^re^Tru t/f to ir^artm^ty rofv Mv^uv av^^dc, vXo;a», in- 
ilead of to Mu^w that Plutafch calls Sicini]^^ a Perfian. JECchjr- 
lus, however, who was in this adiion, fpeaking of Sicinusi feys^ 
Ji certain Grrek/rom Ae amy ^tbc JAemans hid Xtrxes^ l^c* 
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ftrrround all the paffages, and to inclofe the iflands, 
that none of the Greeks might efcape, and then to 
foDow with the reft of the fliips at their leifure, 
Ariftides, the fon of Lyfimachus, was the firft that 
perceived this motion of the enemy ; and though he 
was not in friendftiip with Themiftocles, but had 
been baniflied by his means (as has been related), 
he went to him, and told him they were * furround- 
ed by the enemy. Themiftocles knowing his pro- 
bity, and charmed with his coming to give this 
intelligence, acquainted him with the, affair of Sici- 
nus, and intreated him to lend his affiftance to keep 
the Greeks in their ftation ; and, as they had a con- 
fidence in his honour, to perfuade them to come to 
an engagement in the ftraits. Ariftides approved 
the proceedings of Themiftocles, and going to the 
other admirals and captains, encouraged them to 
engage. While they hardly gave credit to his re- 
port, 4. Tenian galley, commanded by Paraetius, 
came over from the enemy to bring the fame ac- 
count ; fo that indignation, added to neceffity, ex- 
cited the Greeks to the combat -f. 

As foon as it was day, Xerxes fat down on an 
eminence to view the fleet and its prder of battle. 
He placed himfelf, as Phanodemus writes, abov.e 
the temple of Hercules, where the ifle of Saiamis is 

' * Ariftides was not then in th^ confederate fleet, but in the iflc 
of iEgina, from whence he failed by night, with great hazard, 
through the Perfian fleet, to carry this intelligence. 

t The difllmpt conduA of the Spartans and the Athenians on 
this occaiion feemstofliew how niuchfuperior the accommodating 
laws of Solon were to the aufterc difcipline of Lycurgus. Indeed, 
while the inftitutioris of the latter remained in force, the Lacedae- 
monians were the greateft of all people. — But that was impoffible. 
The feverity of Lycurgus^s legidation naturally tended to deftroy 
it.— Not was this all. — -From the extreme of abftentious hardfliips, 
the next ilep was not to a moderate enjoyment of life, but to all 
the licentioufnefs of the moft effeminate luxury. The laws of 
Lycurgus made men of the Spartan women ; when they were 
broken, they made women of their men. 

U 2 feparatecj 
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feparatcd from Attica by a narrow frith ; but, ac^ 
' fording to Aceftodorus, on the confines of Megara^ 
upon a fpot called Kerata^ the horns. He was featcd 
on a * throne of gold, and had many fecretaries 
about him, whofe- bufindS- it was to» write down the 
particulars- of the aftton^ 

In the mean time, as Themiftocles was, fecrifidng 
on the deck of the admiral-galley, three captives, 
were brought to him of uncompion beauty, elegantly 
attired, and fet off with golden ornaments.' They 
were faid to be the fons of Autarctus and Sandace, 
filler to^i Xerxes. Euphran tides*, the foothfayer, call- 
va^ hiis eye upon them, and at the fame time ob- 
Iprving tnat a bright -f flame blazed out from the 
victims, while a fneezi'ng was. heard from the right, 
took Themiftocles by the hand, and ordered that 
t^e three youths fhould be confecrated and facrificed 
to BacchusJ Oinejies ;: for by this means the Greek* 
mirfit be amired not only of fafety, but victory, 
y Themiftocles waa aftoniihed at the ftraagenefs. 
2ua4 cruelty of the.order ; but the multitude^ who, in 
great and prefling diftxculties, taruft rather to abfurd 
than rational' methods^ invoked the god with one 
voice, and leading the captives to the altar, iniifted 
iU)on their being offered up, as the foothfayer had 
<ure£led«. This particuiar we: have from Pfaanm the. 

, * This throne, or fcat» whether of gold or Stiver, or bath, was 
taken and carried to Athens, where it was conTecnited in the tem- 
ple of Minerva, with the golden fabre of Mardbnius, which was 
taken aftcrwarda in the battle of Plat»a« Demodhenes colls it 
Ji^^sx «f>"j^o7ro5ii, a chair njjitkfilvtr feet, 

t A bright flame was^ always conlidered as a fortunate orocn^ 
whether it were a real one iflTuing' from, an altar, or a feeming one 
^wKat we call (hell-fire) , from the head of a. living- perfon . Virgil. 
nientions one of the latter Ibrc, which appeared about the head of 
,1ulus, and Florus another that was feen about the head of Scrvius 
TuUius. A fneezing on the right hand, toO| was deemed a lucky 
omen both by the Greeks and Latins. 

. X In the fame man;;ier. Chips, Tenedbs-, and Lefbos, offcrc4' 
hiiman facrifices to Bacchus furnamed Omodius.. But this is the- 
iqlciaftancc we know of among, the Athenians, 
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i.eibian, a man not unverfed in letters aqd j^o- 
ibphy. 

As to the number of the Perfian flups, the poet 
^fchylus ipeaks of it, in his tragedy entitled Ptrfttj^ 
as a matter he was w<;ill aflured of. 

A thoKfand jhips (Jor well Ikno-rv the number) ' 
The Perfian Jiag, obeyed : two hum^r^d mor£ 
And /even * 
O^erfpreadtbe Jeas. 

The Athenians had only one hundrea and eSi|^]^ 
l^aUeys; each carried eighteen men that fougM 
upon deck, four of whom were archers, and tht 
reft heavy- armed, 

\i Themiftocles was happy in chufing a place fot 
action, he was no lefs (a in taking advantage of a 
proper time for it ; for he would not engage thi 
enemy, till that time of day when a brms: MHnd 
ufually arifes from the fea,. wluch occafions a higft 
furf in the channel. This was no inconvenience to 
the Grecian veffels, which were low built and welj 
compacted; but a very great one to the Periian 
ihips, which had lugh fterns and lofty decks, and 
were heavy and unwieldy ; for it caufed them t^ 
veer in fuch a manner, that their fid^s were expofed 
to the Greeks, who attacked them furioufly. Dur- 
ing the whole dilpute, great attention was given to 
the motions of Ihemiitocles, as it was beheved h6 
knew beft how to proceed* Ariamenesj the Perfian 
.admiral, a man of diftinguifhed hQnpur, and by fat 
the braveft of the king's brothers, diteftcd his ma^ 
nceuvres chiefly againft him. His flrip was very 
tall, and from thence he drew darts, and ihot forth 
arrows as £rom the walU of a caftle. But Aminias 
^he Deceleany and Soiicles the Pedian, who £uled in 
one bottom, bore down updn Wm with their prow, 
and both Ihips meeting, they were faftened together 
by means of their brazen beaks \ when Ariameneft 
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boarding their galley, they received him with their 
' pikes, and puflied him into the fea. * Artemifia 
knew the body amongft others that were floating 
with the wreck, and carried it to Xerxes, 

While the fight was thus raging, we are told a 
great light appeared as from Eleufis ; and loud 
K)unds and f voice^^ were heard through all the plain 
of Thriafia to the fea, as of a great number of peo- 
ple carrying the myftic fymbols of Bacchus in pro- 
, ceflion. A cloud, too, feemed to rife from among 
the crowd that made this noife, and to afcend by 
degrees, till it fell upon the galleys. Other phan- 
toms alfo, and apparitions of armed men, they 
thought they law, ftretching out their hands from 
jSEgina before the Grecian fleet. Thefe they cour 
jeraired to be the J Mactda^ to whom, before the 
battle, they bad addrefled their prayers for fuc*- 
cour. 

The firft man that took a fhip was an Athenian, 
jiamed Lycomedes, captain of a galley, who fut 

* Artetniiia, queen of Halicarnaflus,diftingui(hed heiielf abcJvc 
all the reft of the Perfian forces, her (hips being the laft that fled ; 
which Xerxes obferving, cried out, that the men behaved like wo- 
men, and the women with the courage and intrepidity of men. 
.jThe Athenians were fo incenfed againll her, that they offered a 
reward of ten thoufand drachmas to any one that fhould take her 
alive. This princefs mufl not be confounded with that Artemiiia, 
•who was the '^fe of Maufolus king of Caria. 
I t Herodotus lays, thefe voices were heard, and this viiion 
feen^ Ibme days before the battle, while the Periiaa land forces 
were ravaging the territories of Attica. Dicseus* an Athenian 
exile (who hoped thereby to procure a mitigation of his country's 
fete), was the £rft that obferved the thing, and carried an account 
€>i it to Xerxes. 

X A vefl!el had been fent to -^gitia to implore the afliftance of 
^acus and his defccndants. iEacus was the fon of Jupiter, and 
had been king of i^Lgina. He was fo remarkable for his jufiicc, 
that hiB prayers, whi]ft he lived, are faid to ^avc procured fjreat 
»dvantages to the Greeks ;' and, ijfter his death, it was believed 
that he was appointed one of the throe judges in the infcmal 
tegion^, 

^ - down- 
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A>wn the cnfigns from the enemy's fliip, and con* 
iecrated them to the laurelled Apollo. As the Per •. 
4ans could come tip in the ftraits but few at a time, 
and often put each other in confufion, the Greeks 
^equalling them in the line, fought them till the 
^evening, when they broke them entirely, and gain<- 
icd that fignal and complete viftory, than which (as 
Simonides fays) no other naval atchievement either 
of the Grp eks or barbarians ever was more glorious. 
This fuccefe was owing to the valour, indeed, of all 
the confederates, but chiefly to the fagacity and 
conduft of Themiftocles *. 

After the battle, Xerxes, full of indignation at 
liis difappoiritment, attempted to join Saiamis to 
the continent, by a mole fo well fecured, that hi$ 
land-forces might pafs over it into the ifland, and 
that he might ihut up the pafs entirely againft the 
Greeks. At the fame time, Themiftocles, to found 
Aiiftides, pretended it was his own opinion that 
they fhould fail to the Hellefpont, and break down 
the bridge of Ihips; *' for fo,*' (fays he) ".we may 
** take Afia, without ftirring out of Europe.*' Arifc 
tides ^ did not in the leaft relifli his propofal, but 
finfwcred him to this purpofe : " Till now we have 
*^ had to do with an ^nemy immerfed in luxury $ 
*' but if we fliut him up in Greece, and drive him 
*' to neceflity, he who is matter of fuch prodigious 
*' forces, will no longer fit under a golden canopy, 
*^ and be a quiet fpedator of the proceedings of the 
*' war; but, awaked by danger, attempting every 
" thing, and prefent every where, he will correft 
*' his paft errors, and follow counfcls better calcu* 
*' iated for fuccefs. Inftead, therefore, of breaking 
" that bridge, we fhould, if poffiblc, provide another, 

♦ In this battle, which was one of the mod memorable wc 
find in hiftory, the Grecians loft forty fliips, and the Perfians 
two hundred, befide a great many more that were taken. 

f According to Herodotus, it was not Ariftidcs, but Eury-» 
blades, who made tliis r^ply to Themiftocles. 
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." thit he may ?ttire the fooner out of Eun^e^^f 
« If that is the ctfe/* iaid Themiftodes, <^ we muft 
*^ aU confider and contrive how to put him upon 
^* the moftfpeedy retreat out of Greece/' 

*rhis being refolved upon, he fent one of the 
king's eunuchs, whom he found among the pri- 
ibnerSy Arnaces by name, to acquaint him, ^' That 
^* the Greeks, fince their vidory at fea, were deter- 
*^ mined to iail to the Hellefpont, and deftroy the 
*^ bridge; but that Themiftocles, in care for the 
** king's fafety, adyifed him to haften towards his 
** own feas, and pafs over into Afia, while his friend 
^^ endeavoured to find out pretences of delay, to 
^^ prevent the confederates from purfuing him.** 
Xerxes, terrified at the news, * retired with thf 
greateft precipitation. How prudent the manage- 
ment of Themiftocles and Ajiftides was, Mardo- 
nius afibrded a proof, when, with a fmall part of the 
king's forces, he put the Greeks in extreme danger 
of lofing all, in the battle of Plataea. 

Herodotus tells us, that, among the dties, ^gina 
bore away the palm; but, among the commanders, 
Themiftocles, in fpite of envy, was univerially al- 
lowed to have diftinguiflied himfelf moft. Forj 
when they came to the ifthnjus, aiid every office 
took a billet from the 'f altar, to infcribe upon it 
the names of thofe that had done the beft fervice, 

^Xcrxesy having left Mardonius in Greece with an army of 
three hundred thoufand men, marched with the. reft towards 
Thrace, in order to crofs the Hellefpont, As no provisions had 
been prepared before hand, his army underwent great hardships, 
4ttringtfae whole time of his inarch, which lafted five-and-forty 
dajTs. The king, finding they were not in a condition to purfue 
their rout fo expeditioufly as he defired, advanced with a fmall 
retinue ; but, when he arrived at the Hcllcfpbnt, he found his 
bridge of boats broken down by the violence of the ftorms, and 
vms reduced to the neccffity of croffing over in a fiihing«beat. 
From the Hellefpont he continued his flight to Sardts. 

t The altar of Neptune. This folemnity was defigned to 
•naake them give their judgment itiipaitial]y> as in the prefenoe of 
the god*. 

V every 
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cv€iy one put himfelf in the firft place, and'TW 
miflocles in the fecond. The L3LCcdsemonhn^ hsiv^ 
ing conducted him to Sparta^ adjudged Suryttutdes 
the prize of valour, and Themiitoc^ that pf wiS- 
dom, honouring each with a crown of qUv«» Th«f 
Hkewife prefented the latter with th^ handfon&w 
chariot in the city, and ordered three hundr^sd of 
their youth to attend him to the borders. At the 
next Olympic games, too, we are told> that« as ipon 
^s Themiftodes appeared in the rijig, the chgnipio99 
were overlooked by the fpeQiators, who kept th«r 
eyes upon him all the day^ and pointed hto Q^t t* 
ilrangers with the utmoii admiration ajml aj^Wfe* 
Thi$ incenfe was' extremely grateful to him; wA 
he acknowledged to his friends, that he tbeiR reJIped 
the fruit of his labours for Greece, ' 

Indeed, he was naturally very ambitious, if vre 
may form a conclufion from his memorafb}e a^ and 
layings. 

For, when elected admiral by the Athemaw* he 
would not difpatch any bufinefs, whether pubUiS or 
private, fingly, but put off all affairs to the d;ay hf 
was to embark, that, having a gre|^t dej^l to d% 
he might appear with the greater dignity and k^ 
portance. 

One day, as he was looking upon the dead ba^ 
dies caft up by the fea, and iaw a number of clwuns 
of gold, and bracelets upon them, he paffed bf 
them, and turning to his friend, faid, Takf ib^ 
thimsfor yourfelf^ for you are not Themiilodea*. 

To Antiphates, who had formerly twated i^ 
with diClain, but in his glory made his court tP 
him, he faid, Toung man^ we are both wne to wr 
fonfes at tbef<inie iimey though a littk too late. 

He ufed to fay, " the Athenians paid him iBO 
.** honour or fincere refpedl; but when a ftorm 
*^ arofe, or danger appeared, they flidtered them- 
^ felves under him, as Under a plane-tree, which, 

** when 
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^ when the weather was fair again; they wcmid rob 
** of its leaves and branches*" 

When one of Seriphus told him, " he was not 
^* fo much honoured for his own fake, but for 
*' his country's." ** True,*' anfwered Themiftocles, 
^^ for ndther fliould I have been greatly diftin- 
** guiihed if I had been of Seriphus, nor you, if 
♦^ you had been an Athenian." 

Another officer, who thought he had done the 
-ftate fome fervice, fetting himfdf up againft The- , 
miflodes, and venturing to compare his own ex- 
ploits with his, he anfwered him with this fable: 
•^ There once happened a difpute between the /eq/i* 
^ day, and the dav after the feq/i: Says the day after 
** ihefeaji, I am nill of buftle and trouble, whereas 
** with you, folks enjoy, at their eafe, every thing 
*^Teady provided. You fay right, fays the feaji^ 
^ day\\}i\xX. if I had not been before you, you would 
** not have been at all. So, had it not been for nie, 
'^ then, where would you have been now^?^* 

• His fon being mdler of his mother, and by her 
means, of him, he faid laughing, " This child is 
** greater than any man in Greece; for the Athe- 
**Hians command the Greeks, I command the 
** Athenians, his mother commands me,, and he 
** commands his mother." 

As he loved to be particular in every thing, when 
he happened to fell a farm, he ordered the cryer to 
add, that it had a good neighbour. 

Two dtizens courting his daughter, he preferred 
the worthy man to the rich one, and affigned this 
Tcafon, He had rather fhe fbould have a man without 
money, than money without a man. Such was the 
pointed manner in which he often exprdffed him- 
fdf +• 

After 
.* There is the genuine Attic fait in mod of thefe reports and 
obfervations of Themiftocles— His wit feems tQ ^ave been equal 
to his military and political capacity. 

1" Cicero has preferved another of his fayings, which defenrcs 
oaentioning. When Simonides offered to teach Themiftodcs the 

art 
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After the greateft actions we have related ^ hb 
next enterprize was to rebuild and fortify the city 
of Athens. Theopompus tells us, he bribed th« 
Lacedaemonian Ephori^ that they might not oppofe 
it. But moft hiftorians fay, he over-reached them* 
Jie was fent, it feems, on pretence of an embaffy to 
Sparta. The Spartans complained, that the Athe^ 
nians were fortifying their city, and the governor 
of JEgina, who was come for that purpofe fupported 
the accufation. But Themiftodes absolutely denied 
it^ and challenged them to fend proper perfons to 
Athens to infped the .walls ; at once gaining time 
for finifhing them, and contriving to have hpftages 
at Athens for his return. The event anfwered his 
expeftation. For the Lacedaemonians, when af- 
fured how the fad flood, diffembled their refcnt- 
ment, and let him go with impunity. . , 

After this, he built and fortified the PiraeuSf 
<[having obf^rved the conveniency of that harbour), 
by which means he gave the city every maritime 
accommodation. In this refpeft his politics were 
very diflferent from thofc of the ancient, kings of 
Athens. They, we are told, ufed their endeavours 
to draw the attention of their fiibjeds from the bu*- 
finefs of navigation, ihat they might turn it e»r 
tirdy to the culture of the ground: and to thk 
purpofe they publifhed the fable of the contention 
between Minerva and Neptune, for the patronage 
of Attica, when the former, by producing an 
olive-ttee before the judges, gained her caufe. The- 
miftodes did not bring the Piraeus into the city, 
as Ariflojphanes the comic poet would have it; but 
he joined the city by a line of communication to the 
Piraeus, and the land to the fea. This meafure 
ftrengthened the people againft lihe nobility, and 
made them bolder and more intractable, as power 

art of memory, he anfwered, Ah ! rather teach me the art rf fir'* 
fretting ; for I ^ften remember vAat I wffkld not,' and cannot fargei 
,'what I ^would. 
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came wkb weailth into the hands of matters of fiiips, 
nariners and pilots. Hence it was, that the oratory 
in Pnpcy wiikn was built to front the fca, was after- 
wards turned by the thirty tyrants towards the 
land • J £o«r they believed a maritime power inclinable 
CO a democracy, whereas perfons employed in agri* 
cukiatre would be lefs uneafy under an oligarchy. 
' Themiftodes had fomethmg ftill greater in view 
§i&s firengthening the Athenians by lea* After the 
i^treat: c^ Xerxes, when the Grecian fleet was gone 
Into tl^e harbour of Pagafae to winter, he acquainted 
the citiisens in full aflembly, ** That he had hit upon 
>* a d^gn which might greatly contribute to their 
^♦^ advantage, but it was not fit to be communicated 
^ to their wJiole body*** The Athenians ordered 
mm to <:ommunicat<e it to Ariftides only, and, if 
he approved of it, to^put it in execution!- The^ 
miiftocles then informed him, ^ that he had thoughts 
.*•' ^ burning the confederate fleet at Pega&Z* 
Upon which, Arifltides went and declared to the 
|)eqple, " that the enterprife which Themiflocles 
^ propoied, was indeed the moft advantageous in 
^ the wmid, but, at the fame time, the moft un- 
^ juft/* The Athenians, therefore, eonunanded 
•feim to lay afide all thoughts of it J. 

■• The thirty tyrants were eftablilhcd at Athens by Lyfandcr, 
r4Q!5 years bcfctfe the Chi'iftian i£ra, and 77 years after the bat- 

+ How glorious this tcftimojiy of the public regard to Ari*- 
itides, from a people then fo free, and withal fo virtuous ! 
< % It 18 hanHy poffibic for the military and political genius of 
Tbentiftocks to fave him from contempt and detefiation, whea 
. yil9 arrive at this part of his coadu<5k. A feripus propofal to 
Ijum the confederate fleet! — That fleet, whofc united efforts 
had faved Greece from deftrudion ! — which had fought under 
Ills aiifptces with fiM:h irreiiftible valour ! — ^I'hat facrcd fleet, 
•fte mimimil parts of which ihould h^vc beea rcligiouily pre- 
iervedy or, if confumed, confumed only on tbe alturs, and in 
.the ferxiiie of tbe god$f I-^How diabolical is that policy , which, 
Ax^ U;5 waj to ppwtr^ traaupl^s on humanity, juftice, and grati- 
tude! 

\ } About 
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About this time the LacedacmoDiatis inidt a.mo- 
tron in the aflfembly of the AmpfMyon^^ to esdttde 
from that council aH thofe Aates that had not joiiied 
in the confederacy againft the king of Perfia* But 
Themiffodes was apprehenfn^e, that, if the Thef* 
falians, the Argives, and Thebans, wei'e expdSed 
from the council, the Lacedaemonians would have^ 
a great majority of voices, and confcquently pfo- 
€ure what decrees they pleafed. He fpdke, thete- 
fore, ii> defence of thofe ftates^ and brought tiie 
deputies off from that defign, by repreferiting, th^t 
thirty-one cities only had their flbare of the burden 
of that war, and that the greateft part of thefe were 
but of fmall confideration ; that, confequcntly, \t 
would be both unreafonable and dangerous to ex-» ^ 
dtudc the reft of Greece from the league, and leave 
the council to be di<Ekate;d to by two or three great 
cities. By this he became very obnoxious to the 
Laccdsemonians^ who> for this reafon, fet up Cimon 
againft him as a rival in all affairs of ftate, and ufed 
all their intereft for his advancement* 
- He difobliged the allies, aUbv by failing round ther 
xflands, and extorting money from them ; as we 
may conclude from the anfwer which Herodo]tu& 
tells us the Andrians gave him to a demand of that 
fort. He told them, '^ he brought two gods along; 
" with him, Perfu{^on and Ferce*^ They replied^ 
*' they had alfo two great gods on their fide, Po^ 
^' verty 2Lnd Defpairj who forbad them to fatisfy 
** him/' Timocreon, the Rhodran poet, writes- 
yprith great bitternefe againft Thcmiftocles, and 
charges him with betraying him, though his frienA 
and hoft, for money, while, for the like pakry 
confideration, he procured the return of other exiles.. 
5.0 in thefe verfes : 

Paufanias you may praife^ and you Xantliippm^ 
And you Leutycbidas: But Jure the hero ^ 
Who bears tb^AibeniUn palm^ U Atifiidfs* 

Wf^at 
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' What is thefalfe^ the vain^ Themi/locles ? 
Yhe very light is grudged him by Latonay 
Who for vile pelf betrayed TimocreoUj 
His friend and hoji ; nor gave him to behold 
His dear yalyfus^ For three talents more 
He fair d and left him' on a foreign toafl. 
' What fatal end aivaits the man that killsy 
That banijhesy that fets the villain upy 
To fill his gUtfringJiores ? while ojientation^ 
With vain airs ^ fain would boafi the generous handy 
Andy at the IJlhmus\ fpreads a public board 
For crowds that eaty and curfe him at the banquet* 
• ' . • 

But Tiinocreon gave a ftill loofer rein to his abufe 
of Themiftocles, after the condemnation and banifh^ 
ment of that great nfian, in a poem which begins 
thus: 

• Mufey crowned with glory y bear this faithful firainy 
• Far as the Grecian name extends. ■ 

Timocreon is (aid to have been baniflied by Thc- 
miftocles, for favouring the Perfians. When, there- 
fore, Themiftocles was accufed of the fame traitor- 
ous inclinations, he wrote againft him as follpws : 

Timocreon* s honour to the Medes is fold y 
But yet not his alone : another fox 
Finds the fame fields to prey in. 

As the Athenians, through envy^ readily gave 
car to calumnies againft him, he was often forced to 
recount his own fervices, which rendered him ftill 
more infupportable ; and when they expreiTed their 
difpleafure, he faid. Are you weary of receiving benefits 
often from the fame hand? 

Another offence he gave the people was, his 
building a temple to Diana, under the name of 
Arijiobule^ or, Diana of the beji ceunfely intimating 

that 
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that lie had given the beft counfel, n6f only* to 
Athens, but to all Greece. He built this temple, 
near his own houfe, in the quarter of Melita, where 
now the executioners cafl: out the bodies of thofe 
that have fufFered death, and where they throw the 
halters and clothes of fuch as have been ftrangled or 
otherwife put to death. There was, even in our 
times, a ftatue of Themiftodes in this temple of 
Diana Arijlobuley from which it appeared that his 
a^eA was. as heroic as his foul. 

At kft, the Athenians unable any longer to beajt 
that high diftinclion in which he flood, baniihed 
him by the oftracifm ; and this was. nothing mom 
than they had done to others whofe power was'bc^ 
come a burden to them, and who had rifen above 
the equality which a commonwealth requires j foe 
xht-ojiracifiiiy or ten years bantflyment^ was not fa 
much intended to punifli this or that great man, aar 
to pacify and mitigate the fury of envy, who de-« 
lights in the difgrace of fuperior charaders, and lofes 
a part of their rancour by their fall. 

In the .time of his exile, while he took up lii* 
abode at Argos, the affair of Paufanias * gave great 
advantage to the enemies of Themiftodes. The per- 
fon-that accufed him of treafon,. was I^eobotes the 

. ^ The great FauOinias, who had beaten the Perfijms in the 
battle of rlataea, and who, on many occaiions, had behaved 
with great generofity as well as moderation, at laft degenerated,.. 
and fell into a fcandaloos treaty with the Perfians ; in hopes, 
through their intereil, to make himfelf fovcrcign of Greece. 
As foon as he had conceived thcife itrange notions, he fell into 
tile manners of the Perfians, affedled all their luxury, and de-« 
nded the plain cuftoms of his country, of which he had for- 
merly been fo fond. The £/)i&ori * waited fonie time for clear 
proof of his tixiacherous defigns, and when they had^obtained 
It, determined to impriibn liim. But he fled into the temple o£ 
Minerva Chalcioiocos, and they beiieged him there. They 
Walled up all the gates, and his own mother laid the firft ftonel 
"When they had almoft llarved him to death, they laid hands on 
him, and by the time thev had got him out of..the temple, b^ 
expired* 

foa 
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ion of Aktnaeon, of Agraule, and the Spartan^ 
joined in the impeachment* !t^aufanias at fifft con* 
coJed his plot n-om Themiftodes^ though he ivas 
his friend ; but when he law him an eidk, and fuH 
of indignation againft the Athenian, he ventured 
to communicate his defigns to him, ihewing him 
the king of Perfla's letters, and exciting him td 
Vengeance againft the Greeks, as an unjuft and un- 
grateful people* Themiftocles rejefted the folicita- 
tions of Paufanias, and refiifed to have the kaft 
fliare in his defigns ; but he gave no information of 
what had pafied between them, nor let the fecret 
tranfpire ; either he thought he would defift of him- 
ielf, or that he would be mfcovered fome other way, 
as he had embarked in aii abfurd and extravagant 
enterprife, without any rational hopes of fuccefe. 

However, when Paufanias Was put to death, there 
were found letters and other writings rdative to the 
bttfinefi) which caufed no fmall mfpicion agsdnft 
Themiftocles* The Lacedaemonians raifed a damour 
againft him; and'thofe of his fellow-citizens thaf 
envied him, infifted on the charge. He could not 
defend himfelf in perfon, but he anfwered by letter 
the principal parts of the accufation* For, to ob- 
viate the calumnies of hb enemies, he obferved tct 
the Athenians, ** that he who was bom to com- 
" mand, and incapable of fervitude, could never 
•* fell himfelf, and Gteece along with him, to ene- 
^ mies and barbarians/' The people^ however^ 
lifiened to his accufers, and fent men with orders to 
bring him to his anfwer before the ftatesi of Greece. 
Of this he had timely notice, and paffed over to the 
ifle of Gorcyra. The inhabitants of which had neat 
obligations to him ; for a diflference between them 
sttid the people of Corinth had been referred to his 
arbitration, and he had decided it by * awarding the 

Corin^ 

♦ The fcholiaft upon Thucydrdcs tdH ii«, Thcmiftbdes iSrnred 
the people of Gorsyra in an affair of great importance. Tie 
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CdrinthiaftS to pay doivii twenty tsddftfe, swd the 
ifle of Leutas to b6 in common between the twd 
pathit^i as at tdlofty from both. Ftorrt thence hd 
fled to Epifus } and, finding himfelf ftill purfued hf 
the Athenians arid LacedabmohiansJ, he ti'idd i V6ij 
Kazardous and uncertain ttfynict, iii ifnplof ing thd 
prote6tion of Admetus, king of the Molomaitis^ 
Admetus had made a r^queft td the Athenians^ 
tiThich being rejefted with fcorn by ITiemiftodes iH 
the tinle 6i his jjrofperity aftd iiifluenec In the ftatei^ 
Ihe king entcttained a deep refentment againft Mirt^ 
and made no fecret 6f his intention to f avenge hitn-* 
felf , if rrer the Athenian ihould fall into hii poWe^^ 
However, while he was thus flying fr6m place td 
frface, he was mote afraid of the recent envy of hH 
countryitien) than of the cohfeqtienceS of an old 
ipatt^ with the king; and therefore he went atidL 
Mt hinifelf in his hands, appearing before him as i 
^pf^anty ifi a * particlilar and extraordinary mailr* 
if^er^ H* took the king*s fofi^ who was^ yet a child, - 
kk hifr arms, and kneeled down before the hbufe* 
fecdd ^dfi. This manner of offering a petition, tfci 
MolomaAs took upon as the moft eSeflual^ and tlkfe 
only one that can hardly be rqefted. Some fay the 
^fB^eri, whofe name ^«ras Phlhia, fuggefted thiim^ 
thod of fupplicaSton to Themiftocles. Others, that 
AdmetTSHi himfelf taught him to aft the part, that hi 
might have a facred obligation to alledge,- agliiiii 

fivihg Sini^lp to thofethat might come to demand 
ltd. 

il&t^ii 6f GrefcdB were indined to mslkdy^zi ugon ^af Klsiid £^ 
Mtjo^nitig in tht league agoinft Xcrx^^; bat Thcnriftoclw repfc* 
iented^ that if they were in that manner to pfuniih all the cities 
that had not acceded to tlie league, their proceedings would bring 
greater calamities upon Greece than it had furred from the 
barbarians. 

* h was nothing particular for a fuppliant to dp homage tc 
the houfehold gods of the perfon to whoto he had a reaueft 
but to do it with the king's fpn in his arms was ah extraordinai ' 
^hm^ftance. 

Vox., L X At 
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' At that time Epicrates^ the Acarnanian, fo^d 
means to convey the wife and children of Themif* 
tocles out of Athens,, and fent thenfi to him; for 
which Cimon afterwards condemned him and put 
hina to death. This account is give;p by Stefimbro- 
tiis; yet, 1 know not how, forgetting what he had 
afferted, or making Themiftocles forget it, he tells 
us he failed from thence tOf Sicily, and demanded 
Jdng Hiero's- daughter in marriage, promifing to 
bring the Greeks under his fubjedion ; and that, 
\ipon Hiero's refuial, hepaffed over into Afia. Butr 
this is not probable. For Theophraftus, in his trea- 
tife on monarchy, relates, that, when Hiero fent his 
r^ce-horfes ta .the Olympic games, and fet up a fu- 
perb pavilion there, Themiftocles harangued the 
Greeks, to perfuade them to pull it down, and not to 
ftiffer the tyrant's horfes to run. Thucydides writes 
that he went by land to the-Slgeapi fea, and embarked 
at Pydna; that none in the fliip knew him, till it 
was driven by a ftorm to Naxos, which was at that 
time befieged by the Athenians; . that, through fear 
of being taken, he then informed the mafter of the 
Ihip, and the pilot, who he was ; and that partly by 
intreaties, partly by threatening he would declare to 
the Athenians, however falfely, that they knew him 
from the firft, and were bribed to take^ him into 
their veffel, he obliged them to weigh ailchor and 
fail for Afia. 

/ The greateft part of his treafures was privately 
fent after him to Afia by his friends. What . was 
difcovered and feized for the public ufe, Theopom- 
pus iaya, angiounted to an hundred talents, Theo- 
phraftus fourfcorc; though he was not worth three 
talents before his employments in the government*. 



♦This is totally inconfiilcnt with that fplendour in whicli, 
according to Plutarch's own account, he lived, before he had any 
public appointments; 

Wheo. 
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When Hq landed at Cuma, he underftood that a 
number of people, particularly Ergoteles and Pytho- 
dorus, were watching to take him. He was indeed, 
a rich booty to thofe that were determined to get 
money by any means whatever, for the king of Per- 
fia had ofieredby proclamation two hundred talents 
for apprehending him *. He therefore, retired to 
^gae, a little towi^ of the \iEolians, where he waS 
known to no body but Nicogenes, his hoft, who 
was a man of great wealth, and had fome intereft at 
the Perfian court. In his houfe he was concealed a 
few days; and one evening after fupper, when 'th6 
lacrifice was over, Olbius, tutor to Nicogenes's 
children, cried out, as in rapture of infpiration, 

Counfel^ O Night, and viilory are thine. 

After this Themiftocles went to bed, and dreamt 
he few a dragon coiled round his body, and creep- 
ing up to his neck; which^ as foon as it touch^ 
his face, was turned into an eagle, and, covering 
him with its wings, took him up and carried him to 
a diftant place, where a golden fceptre appeared to 
him, upon which he refted fecurely, and was de- 
livered from all his fear and trouble. 

In confequence of this warning, he was fent away 
by Nicogenes, who contrived this method for it. 
The barbarians in general, efpecially the Perfians, 
are Jealous of the women even to madnefs; not only 
of their wives, but their flaves and concubines; for, 
befides the care they take that they ihall be feen by 

♦ The refentment of Xerxes is not at all to be wondered at, 
lince Themiftocles had -not only beaten him in the battle of Sa- 
lamis» but, what wits more difgraceful Hill, had made him a 
dupe to his deligning perfuallons and rcprefentations. In the 
lofs of vidtory, he had Ibme confolation, as he was not him&lf 
the immediate caufe of it, buffer his ridiculous return to A(ia, 
his anger could only fall upon himfelf and Themiftocles. 

X 2 ^ nenj 
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none but their own family, they kept them Gke: 
prifoners in their houfes; and whien they take a 
journey, they are put in a carriage dcrfe covered on 
all fides^ In fuch a carriage as this Themiftodes 
was co|iveyed, the attendants^ being infirudied lio 
teU thofe they met with, if they happened to be 
queftioned, thai they were carrying a Gredan lady 
from Ionia to a nobleman at c^irt*. 
^ Tbucydides, and Charon of Lampiacus, relate 
that Xerxes was then dead,, and that it was t€> hh 
fon * Artaxerxes that Themiftocles addreffed him- 
felL But Epherus, Dition, CUtarchus, He;radides^ 
and feyer^ others, write, that Xerxes hiim&ilf was; 
then upon the throne* The opinion of Thaacydkles 
&ems moft agreeable to chronology, though that is. 
not peffeftly weU fettled. Theqiittecles^now ready 
for the dangerous experiment, applied firft to t Ar- 
Is^bonus, a miK'tarf officer^ and told him^ ^^ He was* 
** a Greek, v^ho delired to have audience of the king 
^ about matters of giieat importance^ which t^e kjing. 
^' kimfelf bad' much at heart." Artabknus anfw^ed, 
^ The laws of men ar^ different; fame efteem one 
^ thing honourable, and fome another ^ but it be- 
^ comes ^ men to honour and o^ove the cufloms 
" of their own country*. W\A yow the thmg moft 
^ admired^ is laid to be Bbeny and equality.. We 
*^ have many excellent laws; and we regard it as 
'^ one ef the moft indifpenfable^ to honour the king 
^> and to adore him as the image of ^at Deity wha 
*^ prefewes and fupports the univei^ tf, there- 
^^ fc^e, you are wilfing to conform to our cufioms^. 
** and to prpftrate yourfelf before the king, you niay 
^^ be perraitted to fee him, and ipeak to nim.. But 

• Themiftocles, thercfiarcj arrived at the Fcrfian court in the 
iltft year ef the 79th Olympiad, 462 years before the birth of 
Chriil; for that^vas the firft year of Artaxerxes's ceign^ 

t Son of that Artabanus, captain of the guards, who flewr 
Xent'es, and perfuaded Anaxerxe» to cut ofT his elder brother 
Dftftuf*. 
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**if y»a istatiot brffig yotirfdJF td this, y<«i ttiutt 
" fitiqUabt Wm with your bufilidS by a third pet- 
^< ibn« It wouM bt an ttifringenietit of the cultoiri 
^ of hi$ cetintry^ for th^ king to admit any oiie ttf 
^* audieflce that doe* not worlhip him," To thU 
Theimftodes rifplied, '* Mty hufiiiefe, Artabantis^ ii 
^' to add to the king's honour and power; therefore 
" I will o»niipty with your cuftoms, fincc the go4 
*• that ha$ exaked the Perfians, will hard it fdj and 
^* by my means the number of the king'g worlhip* 
^* ptt^ fhaH be encjfeafed. So let this be no hindrance 
" to mycoiiiintiniGatirig totht king whit I haVet© 
** lay. ••• But who," faid Artabanus, ^ fliall We fa^ 
^* yott ^ti for by youf difcourfe yon appe^ to b* 
** It© Or<finary J^eJ-fon/* Theiriiftodes atifwcf ed< 
•* Nobody muft know that before the king him-^ 
**felf/' So Phanias writes: and Eraf ^fthches, ia 
M^ trteUfe oft rkh^j adds, that ThemiflGdes wiS 
^c»ttght acquainted with Artabanus, and recoiti^ 
.fei^lided t§ Mm by an tlretrian woman isrho bdkmg-^ 
«d to that o^cer. 

When he was introduced to the fcing, «nd, after 
ilk proftratidn, ftood filent^ the king ebrtiHiaridect 
«he ifitefpfeter to a& him who be was. The intet- 
|3^ef^r acS^Wdirigly put the qiieftioii, and he arifwer- 
ed, « Thd mafi that is noW come to addir«ft hiinl^ 
^ to you, O king, is Themiftocle^ the Athenian j 
^* am exSe perfecuted by the Creeks. The Fonfiantf 
** have fulfered much fey me, biit if has bee* tHoiB 
** thin! c^inpenfeted by my preventinlg y^'tf r beiri# 
*** put fued ; when, after I had d^ttttd Greece^ afc* 
•^' laved my own country, I had it in my poWe# t<f 
'^ do yoit aKb a fefviee* My fentimeAtd are firftable 
"** to Ttty prefent fifttsforturlea^ and I colne prtpaate^, 
*•' either to receive your favour, if you arejeconclled 
** to riie, o'r,if yottretaSh arfy refditmefit, to diifetrm 
^* it by my fubmilEofi. Reje£f not the teftiriipny 
. •** my afiemies have givav'to thefiS^Tiees i have done 
^^ the Periians, and ma^»fe of the 0pp&t^up^y^ 
^* iftfefdrtmies aflford you, rather^ to ihew your gehe- 
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5« -roiity, thani toiatisfy your revodge. 1£ you lave 
*^. me, you fave your fuppUant ; if you deiiroy me, 
** you deftroy the enemy of Greece*/* In hopes of 
Influencing the king by an arguipent drawn from 
f^gion, Themiftocles added to this fpeech an ac- 
count of the vifion he had in Nicogenes's houfe, 
and an oracle of Jupiter of Dodona, which ordered 
I4m to go to one who bore the fame name with the god ; 
from which he concluded he was fent to him, fince 
both were called, and really were, great kings. 

The king gave him no anfwer, thoiigh he admired 
his courage and magnanimity; but, with his friends, 
he felicitated himfelf upon this as the moft fortunate 
event imaginable. We are told alfo, that he prayed 
to i ^jirimanius^ that his enemies might ever be fo 
infatuated, as to drive from amon^ them their 
ableft men; that he oflFered facrifice to the. gods, 
and immediately after made a great entertainment; 
nay, that he was fo afFefted with joy, that, -when 
he retired to reft, in the midft of his fleep, he cried 
out three times, / have Themijiocles the Athenian. 
- As foon as it was day, he called together his 
friends, and ordered Themiftocles to be brought 
before him. The exile expeded no favour, ivhen 
he found that the guards, at the firft hearing of his 
siame, treated him with rancour, and loaded hini 
with reproaches. Nay, when the king had taken his 
feat, and a refpeftful filence enfued, Roxanes, one 
of his officers, as Themiftocles paffed him, whiljper- 
ed him with a figh. Ah! thou fubtle ferpent of Greece^ 
the king^s good genius has brought thee hither. How- 
ever, when he had proftrated himfelf twice in the 
prefence, the - king Muted, him, and fpoke to him 
gracioufly^ telling him, " he owed him two hun- 

* How extremely abjedl and contemptible is this petition, 
w^-C'ei?i the fuppliant founds every argument in his favour upon 

. f [ l.e f^od of darknefs, the fuppoCed author of plagues and cala* 
ml tits, was called Jhriman or Jrimamus^ 

.,.; ... « died- 
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^ drcd taktits j for, as he had delivered himiblf 
" up, it was but juft that he jhould receive the 
" rcMrard offered to any one that ihotild bring him.** 
He promifed him much more, afliired him of his 
protection, and ordered him. to declare freely what« 
ever he had to propofe concerning Greece. The* 
miftodes replied, ^^ That a man's difcourfe is like 
** -a piece of * tapeftry, which, when fpread open, 
^^ diiplays its figures ; but when it is folded up, 
'* they are hidden and loft ; therefore he begged 
^ time." The king, delighted with the compa-- 
rifon, bade him take what time he pleafed ; and he . 
deiired a ytar : in which fpace he learned the Perfian 
language, fo as to be able to oonverfe with the king 
without an interpreter. 

Such as did not belong ta the court, believed 
that he entertained their prince on the fubjeA of 
the Grecian afi^rs ; but as there wrere then many^ 
chaoiges in the miniflxy,' he incurred the envy of 
the nobility, who fufped^ed that he had prefumcd 
to ipe^k too freely of them to the king. The ho-' 
nours that were paid him were |ar fuperioir tcr thofe 
that other ftrangers had experienced; the king took; 
him with him a huntihg,^ converfed faoniliarly with 
him in his palace, and introduced him to thef|Ueeni 
mother, who honoure4 him with her confidence... 
He likewife gave orders for his being inftrufted in 
the learning of the Magi. ' 

Demaratus, the l.acedaemonian, who was then 
at court, beii^ ordered to afk a favour, defired that 
he might be carried through Sardis in royal ftatCy 
t with a diadem upon his head. But Mithropauftes,* 
the king's coufin-german, took him by the hand^ 

. * }n this he artfully conformed to the Bgurattve maimer of 
ipeaking in ufe among the eailern nations. 

t This was x\kt highcft mark of honour which the Perfian 
kings could give^ Ahafuerus, the fame with Xerxes, the fathec- 
of this Artaxerxes, had not long before oniuoed^ that Mordecai^ 
ihpjjld be honOurCu in that manner. 

X 4 aad 
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4long viitk iff U covar ; nor wauid you be Jupiter, 
fkat^b ypu JbrnU take bold of his thunder. Hie king 
was higUy difpleaied at Demaratus for making this 
rrqudft, and feemed determined never to forgiwQ 
lum ; yet, at the defire oi Themiftodes, he was 
perfuaded to be reconciled to him. Aad in the foL 
i^wing reigfis, vhon the afiairs of Perfia and Greece 
vrere more clo&ly connedied, as oft as the kings 
TMuefled a favour of any Grecian captain, they are 
&id to have promifed him, in expreis terms, that be 
fimdd be a greater man at their csurt than Thetmfivcks 
had been* Kay, we are tdd, that Themiftodes 
kiiD&if, in the midfl of his greatnefs, and the au 
traordinary refped that ^itras paid hhn, fedng his 
fable moft elegantly fpread, turned to his children, 
and iaid, CbUdrmy we Jhtadd have been undone^ bad 
it not been far our undmtgi. Moft authors agree, that 
he had three citiea given him, for bread, wine, and 
neat, * Magnefia, Lampiacus, and Myus. Nean* 
thes of Cyzictts, andPhanias, add two more, Pecw 
ec^ alid Palscfcepfis, for his chamber and his wardU 
tobe. 

Some faufinefs relative to Greece having brought 
him to the feacoaft, a Perfian, named Epixyes, 
goivenior of Upper Phrygia, whohadad^gnupon 

* The countiy about Ma^e$» wm fo fertile, ^n^ it brought 
Themiftocles a rey^ue of &%j talents; Lampiacus had in its 
fieighbourhpod the nobled vineyards of the eaft ; and Myus qr 
Myon abounded hi provHtonSy particularly in fiih. )t was ufuat 
i^h theieaftem monarchs, ialtead of pcimons to their lavountes, 
jtaaffign t)M«> ei^ ^Mid proyli^fiiea. Ev^b, ^fh provi^o^jca a» th« 
^¥igs, rf taitKd the revouiue of, were under particular affignments ; 
one province forniihing fb much for wine, another for visuals, 
a third for the priTv-purfe, and a fourth for the wardrobe. One 
of theqiMcnshadallllgypt fov' btr ckMhing; and Plato tells ua 
(I Alcibiad.) that many ^ the psovinces ware appropriated for 
the c^ueea'^ wavdiobo'; mic for her girdle, another for ker head- 
dnls, andlbof^erelt; andeack pffOmoabere theaaoieoftlwfc 
past of Iha draft it waa- to-fomifli. 
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i&% fife, fttid had long prepared certain Kfidlans to 
kill him, when he fhould lodge in a dty called 
Leontocephahis, or Lion*s Head^ now determined 
to put it XXL cxecation. But, as he lay fleeping ono 
day at noon, the mother of the gods is iaid to have 
appeared to him in a dr<2am, and thus to have ad<i 
defied him : ** Beware, Themiftocles, of the Lion's 
** Head, left the Lion cruih you. For this warning 
^* i require of you Mndiptolema for my fervant.'* 
Themiftodet awoke in great diforder ; and when 
he bad devoutly returned thanks to the goddefs,, 
kft the high-road, and took another way, to avoid 
the place of danser. At night he took up his 
lodnng beyond it ; but as one of the horfes that 
carried hi& tent had fallen into a river, and hi» 
fervasHS were^ bufied in fpreading the wet hangings 
to dry, the Piiklians, who were advancing with their 
fwords drawn, few thefe hangings inchftiniMy by 
DQOon-Hght^ and taking them for the tent of The- 
miftodes, expe^ed to find him repofing him&If 
witlun. They approached, therefore, and lifted up 
the hangings ; but the fervants that had the care of 
them, £elt upon them, and took them* ' The danger 
thus avcttded, Themiftodes, admiring the goodnefs 
of the goddefs that af^peared to him, built a temple 
Ul Magneiia, which he dedicated to Cybde Din^ 
dymene^ and appointed his daughter Mnefiptolema 
prieftefs of it. 

When he was come to Sardis, he diverted bimfdf 
with looking upon the ornaments of the temples ; 
and among the great number of offerings,' he found 
in the temple of Cybde a female figure of brafs, 
two cubits high, called Hydrophorusy or the water- 
bearer^ which lie himfclt, when furveyor of the 
aquedufts at Athens, had caufed to be made and 
dedicated out of the fines of fuch as had ftolen the 
water, or diverted the ftream. Whether it was that 
he was moved at feeing this ftatue in a ftrangq 
country, or that he was defirous to fliew the Atbe^ 

nians 
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nians how much he was honoured*, and what 
power he had all over the king's dominions, he 
addreiled himfelf to the governor of Lydia, and 
b^ged leave to fead back the ftatue to Athens. 
The barbarian immediaiely took fire, and- faid he 
would certainly acquaint the king what fort of a 
requeft he had made him. Themift^cles, alarmed 
at this menace, applied to the govcmor^s women, 
and, by money, prevailed upon them to pacify him» 
After this he behaved with mor^ prudeace, fei^ble 
how much he had to fear from the envy of the 
Pcrfians. Hence, he did not travel about Afia, as 
Theopompus fays, but took up his abode at Mag-r 
nefia, where, loaded with valuable prefents, and 
equally honoured with the Perfian nobles, he long 
lived in great fecUrity ; for the king, who wjas e!i- 
gaged in the affairs of the upper provinces, gave 
but little attention to the concerns of Greece. - 

But when Egypt revoked, and was fuppdrted in 
that revolt by the Athenians, when the Grecian 
fleet failed as far as Cyprus and Cilicia, and Cimon 
rode triumphant mafter of the feas, then the king 
of Perfia applied himfelf to oppcrfe the Greeks, and 
to prevent the growth of ^their power. He put his 
forces in motion, fent out his generals, and dif- 
patched meffengers to Themiftocles at Magnelia, 
to command him to perform his promifes, and 
exert himfelf againft Greece. Did he. not obey the 
fommons then? — ^No. — Neither refentment againft 
the Athenians, nor the honours and authority in 

* It is not improbable, that ibis proceeded from a principle of 
vanity. The love of admiration was the ruling paflion of Themif- 
tocles, and difcovers itfclf uniformly through bis whole condu<%. 

There might, however, be another reafon, which Plutarch 

)ias not mentioned. Themiftocles was an excellent manager ia 
political religion.— He bad lately been eminently diHinguiihed 
by the favour of Cybele. He finds an Athenian llatuein her tem- 
ple. — The goddefs confents that he ihould (end it to Athens ; and 
the Athenians^ out of Tefped to the goddefs, mud, of courfe^ cea£e 
Ip perfecute her ikvourite Tbemiilocks« 

which 
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wlidx he now floivifl^d, could prevsdl upon Mm 
to take the dircdion of the expedition. Poffibly 
he might doubt the event of the war, as Greece 
had then feveral great generals; and Cimon in 
particular was diftinguifhed with extraordinary fuc* 
cefs* Above all, regard for his own atchievements^ 
and the trophies he had gained, whofe glory he was 
unwilling to tamifh, deternndned him (as the beft 
method he could take) to put fuch an * end to hb 
life as became his dignity. Having, therefore, fa^^ 
crificed to the gods, auembled his friends, and 
taken his laft leave, he drank bull's blood t» as is 
generally reported ; or, as feme relate it, he took ^ 
quick poifon, and ended his days at Magnefta^ 
having lived fixty-five years, moft of which he had 
fpent m civil or military employments. When the 
king was acquainted with the caufe and manner of 
his death, he admired him more than ever, and 
continued his favour and bounty to his friends and 
relations J. . 

Themiftocles had by Archippe, the daughter of 
Lyfander of Alopece, five fons, Neocles, Diodes, 
Archeptolis, Polyeuftus, and Cleophantus. The 
three laft furvived him. Plato takes notice of 
dleophantus, as an excellent horfeman, but a man 
of no merit in other refpefts. Neocles, his eldeft 
fon, died when a child, by the bite of a horfe ; and 
Diodes was adopted by his grandfather Lyfander# 

* Tliiicydides, who was cWmporary with Themiftocles, only 
fays. He died of a dijlentper ; but feme report that he poifoned htmfelfy 
foeing it impojibk to accomplijb *whftt he had promifed the king, 

Thucyd. de Bell. Pelopo. lib. i. 

f Whilft they were fuciiiicing the bull, he caufed the blood to 
be received in a cup, and drank it whilft it was warm, which 
(according to Fliuy) is mortal, becaufe it coagulates or thickens 
in an inHant. 

X There is, in our opinion, more true heroifm in the death of 
ThemiitoclcR, than in the death of Cato. It is fomething enthu- 
fiaftically great, when a man determines not to furvivc his liberty ; 
but it is fomething dill greater, when he rcfufes to furvivc nis 
honour* 
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He bad ieveral daughters^ namely^ Maefiptolema; 
by a fecond wife, who was marmd to Arcnqptolis^ 
her half-brother ; ItaUa, whofc hulband was Pan- 
thides of Chios; Sybaris, tnarrled to Nkomedet 
the Athenian; and Nicomache, at Magnefia^ tq 
Phraiidesy the nephew <rfHiemifiix:les^ who, after 
lier father's death, took a voya^ for that piu^fe, 
received her at the hands of ncr brothers, and 
liroughi up her £iler Aiia^ the yoiingeft^ the chil- 
<lren* 

The Magnefians ered:ed a very handfeoiie tao* 
iftument to nim, which Ml remains, in the market-- 
place. No credit is to be given to Andocides whd 
Twrites to his friends, that the Athenians ftole his 
aihes out of the tomb, and fcattet ed them in th« 
:adr ; for it is an artifice of his, to exai^^te thtf 
nobility againft the people. Phylarduss, too, mott 
like a writer ^f tragedy than a hifiorian, availing 
IbimiEetf of what may be cafied ^ pi^s6<^ niadiiaery^ 
introduces Neodes and Demopolis, as the fdfis of 
*niemiftocles, to make his ftory vmvc intereMng 
and pathetic But a very moderate degree of fiiga- 
city may difcover it to be a fiftipn. Yet DiodoniSy 
the geographer, writes, in his treatife Of fepttlchres^ 
but ra&er by conjedure than c^tain knowledge, 
that, near the harbour of Pyracus, from th6 pro^ 
monloryof Alcimus*, the land makes an elbow, 
^nd when you have doubled it inwards, by the flM 
water,, there is a vaft foundation, upon which flands 
the f tomb of ITiemifbocles, in the form of an 

altar. 

♦ Meorfius n0i{\y corrcds it Jitmus. Wc find no place ia 
A ttica called Alcimus^ but a borough named Ailmus there was^oa 
the eaft of the Piraeus. 

f Thucydides fays, that the bones of Thctnillocles, by his 
own command, were privately carried back into Attica, and 
burred thcj'e. But Paufanias agrees with Diodorus, that the 
Athenians, repenting of their ill uiage of this great man, honoured 
tim with a tomb in the Piraeus'. 

' It does not appear, indeed, that ThenfMftoclw, when banifiied, 
Juid any dcfign, either to revenge iiimfelf on Atiiens, or to take 

refuge 
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altar. With him Plato, the comic writer, is fup* 
pofed to agree in the foUowing lines : 

Oft as merchant fpeeds the p^JJingfail^ 
Thy tomh^ Themiftoclesy hejiops to haifr 
When hq/iilejhips in martial combat meet^ 
Thyjhade attending, hpv9rjf ^V the fleet. 

Various honours and privileges were granted by 
the Magnefians ta the defcendants of Themiftodcs^ 
which continued down to our times ; for they were 
enjoyed by one of his name, an Athenian,, wkh 
whom I had a particular ac({u^ntance and friendibi^ 
\si the houfe c^ Ammonius: the philolbpher** 

refuge in the CQurt of the king of Perfia. The Greeks tkcmfblvc^ 
forcSl him upon this^ or rather the Laced»aioiuans ; far, as bf 
Acir inUigua, ki9 countrymca were induced to \^UfSk Wmi lb 
by their i«afK>rtuQitk» sifter he was baai(hed> hewat not fiii[da»i 
^ CDjpy au}^ reluge ia q,uiet« 
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CAMILLUS. 



A ' MONG the many remarkable- things related 
JM. of Furius CamilluS) the moft extraordinary 
feems to.be this, that, though he was often in the 
higheft commands, and performed the greateft 
afdons, though he was five times chofeh diftator, 
though he trmmphed four times, and was ftyled 
the Jecond founder of Rome^ yet he was never once 
conful. Perhaps we may difcover the reafon in 
the ftate of the comnion wealth at that time : the 
people, then at * variance with the fenate, refufed 
to ele6t confuls, and, inftead of them, put the 
government in the hands of the military tribunes. 
Though thefe aded, indeed, with confular power 
and authority, yet their adminiftration was lefs 
grievous to the people, becaufe they were more in 
number. To have the direftion of affairs entrufted 
. to fix perfons inftead of two, was fome eafe and 
iatisfadion to a people that could not bear to be 
diftated to by the nobility. Camillus, then diftin- 
guifhed by his atchievements, and at the height of 

• The old quarrel about the diftribution of lands was revived, 
the people infifting, that every citizen (hould have an equal iharc. 
The fenate mpt frequently to difconcert the propofal; and at 
laft Appius Claudius moved, that fome of the college of the tri- 
bunes of the people {hould be gained, as the only remedy againft 
tkciyJahny ©f that body : which was accordingly put in exe- 
cution. The commons, thus dilappointed, chofe military tri- 
bunes, in (lead of confuls, and fometipies had them all plcbaans, 
Liv.. 1. iv. c, 48. 

glory, 
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glory, did not chufe to be confiil againft the in* 
dination of the people, though the comitia^ ar af^ 
femblies, in which they might have ele<9:ed confiik^ 
were feveral tii^es hdd in that period. In all his 
other commiifions, which were many and various^ 
he fo conduced hinifelf, that if he was entnifted 
with the fole power, he fliared itwith others, and if 
he had a colleague, the' glory was his own. The 
authority feemed to be Ihared by reafon of his great 
modefty in command, which gave no occafion to 
envy j and the glory was fecured to him by hist 
genius and capacity; in which he was univerlaily 
allowed to have no equal. 

The family of the * Furii was not very ilhiftrioui 
before his time ; he was the firft who raifed it td 
diftinftion, when he ferved under t Pofthumius 
Tabertus in the great battle with the JEqui and 
Vcdfd. In that aftion, fpurring his horfe before 
the ranks, he received a wound in the thigh, when^ 
infiead of retiring, he plucked the javelin out of 
the wound, engaged with the braveft of the encmy^ 
suid put them to flight/ For. this, among othep 
honours, he was appointed cenfor, an office at that 
time of great J dignity. There is upon record a 

very 

* Furius was the family name. Camillus ^as has been alrcadj^ 
bbfcrvcd) was an appellation of children of quality who minifter- 
ed in the temple of (bme god* Our Camillus was the firft whc> 
retained it as a fumame. . * 

f This was in the year of Rome 3^4, when Camillias" might 
be about fourteen or fifteen years of age (for in the year of Ronjp 
889 h« was near fourfcore), though the Roman youth did not 
life to bear arms foonrr than. ftv«it«e»*. And tliough Plutaixih 
iays, that his" gallant behaviour at that time procured him the 
cenforfliip, yet that was an office which the Romans never con- 
ferf ed upon a yonag pcrfdft ; and, Jn fa6fc j Camillas Was*not ccni 
fi»rrtiUtkiey«ar,elRom9 S53^ 

. X Xhft authority ibE^ the cenfors, in the time of the republic; 
ivaa .wy jexJcniive*. jjrhey Ifad a' j>ow€r to exp<^l ftnators the 
houfe,'to degrade the knights, and to difable th« coimnoris froni 
giving theif <v»t^ m thr^fl^mblks of th^ people. But the ^m- 
^cFors,tyok tie pffiQB-xjpocxneBifehre$i; dnd, ^ maiiy of fihem 
' JT- abafcd 
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very kudaUe aft of his, that took plice during his 
office. As the wars had made many widows^ he 
obliged fuch of the men as lived iingle, partly by 
permafion, and partly by threatoiing them with 
fines, to marry thofe widows. Another t& of his, 
tirfaich indeed was abfolntdy neceflary, was, the 
canfing orphans, who before were eri^empt from 
taxes, to contribute to the fupplies ! for thefe were 
very large by reafon of the continual wars. What 
was then.moft iirgent was the fiege of Veii, whofe 
inhabitants fome call Venetant. Tins dty Was th^ 
barrier of Tufcany, and in the quantity of her armi 
and number of her military, not inferior to Rome# 
Proad of her wealth, her elegance, and luxury, 
ihe had maintained with the Romans many long 
and galhnt difpates for glory and for power. But ^ 
humbled by many fi^al defeats, the Veienf^ had 
then bid adieu to mat ambition^ thej^ facisfied 
them&lves with building ftrong and high waBs^ 
and filling the dty with provifions^ arms, and alt 
kinck of warlike fkores ; and fo they waited fof the 
enemy without fear. The fiege was long, but no 
kfi laborious and troublefome to the befieger? thai! 
to ti9m* For the Ramans had long been aiccufftom* 
edto fummer campaigns only, and to winter at 
home ; and then, for the firft time, their officers 
ordered them to conftruft forts, to raife ftrong 
works about their camp, and to pa& the winter as 
well as the fummer in the enemy's country. 

The feventh year of the war w^s now almoft paft, 
when the generals began to be blamed } axuias^it was 
thought they fhewed not * fufficient vigour in the 

fiege 

abufod its it loft its honour, and fometimca tbe yevy title wi^ fedii 
ajide. As to what Fluturch (ays, that CcmHlns, whoi cMfbr, 
obliged many of the bachelors to marry the widows of diofe who 
had fallen in the wara ; that wqr iki piuTiuanoe of one of the powos 
of his office.— Cr/i^i ^ ^«^/^M/0. 

. • Of the fix miliUry tribunes of that, year, oolv two, I- 
yirgixtius fi^d MacuttsScrgUis canied on the fiq;e of Veii. Se«<* 

gt«s 
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tiigCy they were fuperfedcd, and bthcirs put in th^ 
iroom; among whom was Camillus, then appointed 
tribune * the fecond time. He \^'as not, however; 
at prefent, concerned in the fiege; for it fell to hi$ 
lot to head the expedition againft the Falifci and Ca» 
penates> who, while the Romans were otherwife em» 
ployed, committed gxeat depredations in their cdun* 
try, and haraffed thcnl, during the whole Tufcaii 
war^ But CamiUus falling upoii them, killed great 
numbers, and Ihut up the reft within their walls^ 

During the heat of the war^ a phaenonnenon ap- 
peared in the Alban lake, which might be reckoned 
amongft the ftrangeft prodigies ; and as no com-^ 
inon of natural caufe cduld be affigned for it, it oc- 
taiioned great confternation* The funfimer was now 
declining, and the feafon by no means rainy^ hot 
remarkable for Ibuth winds* Of the many fprings, 
brooks and lakes., which Italy abounds with, fome 
iK^ere dried up, and others but feebly refifted the 
drought; the rivers j always low in the furhmer^ 
then ran with a Very flcnder ftream. But the Albaii 
iakei which has its fource within itfelf, and dif* 
charges no partof its water, being quite fur rounded 
with mountains, without any caufe, unlefs it was a 
fupernatural one, began to rife and fwell in a moft 
Remarkable manner, increaling till it reached the 
' fides, and at laft the very tops of the hills, all which 
happened without any agitation of its waters* For 
a ^^iiile it was the wonder of the fliepherds and 

gilts commanded tlie attack, and Virginius covered the.iiege. 
While the army was thus divided, the Fahfci and Capenates tell 
upon Sergius, and, at the fame time, the beiieged fully in g out, 
attacked him on the other fide. The Romans under his command 
thinking they had all the forces of Hetruria to deal with, began 
to Jofe courage, and retire, Virginius could have faved his col- 
league's troops, but as Sergius was too proud to fend to him 
for fuccour, he refolved not to give him any. The enemy , there- 
fore, made a dreadful flanghter of the Romans in their line* 
Liv, lib. V. c. 8. 

* The year of . Rome, 357. 

• Vol. I. Y herdfmen} 
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herdfmcAr but when the earth, which like a mole;, 
kept it from overflowing the country below, was 
broken down with the quantity and weight of wa- 
ter, then defcending like a torrent through the 
ploughed fields and other cultivated grounds to the 
fca, it not only aftonijBied the Romans, but was 
thought by all^ Italy to poFtend fomc extraordinary 
«vent. ft was the ^eat fubjeft of converfation in 
the camp before Veii, f© that it came at lafl: to be 
known to^the bcfiegcd- 

As in the courfe of long ffeges there is ufoally 
foxne converfation with the enemy, it happened that 
a Roman foldier formed an acquaintance with one 
of the townfmen, a mail verfed in ancient traditions^ 
and fuppo&d to be more than ordinarily ikilled in 
divination. The Romany perceiving that he ex- 
* prefled great fatisfaftion at the ftory cm the lake, and 
thereupon kughed at the fiege; told him, " This- 
•^ was not the only wonder the times had produced, 
** but other prodigies ftiH ftranger than this had ^ 
^ happened to the Romans; which he fliould be 
** gladio communicate to him, if by that means he 
^ couM provide for his own fafety in the midft of 
•* the public ruin." The man readily hearkening 
to the propofal, came out to him, expecting to hear 
fome fecret, and the Roman continued the mfcourfe, 
drawing him forward by degrees, till they were at 
fome diftance from the gates. Then he fiiatched 
him up. in his arms, and by his fup^rior ftrength 
held him till, with the afliftance of feveral foldiers 
from the camp, he was fecured and carried before 
the generals. The man, reduced to this neceflityy 
and knowing that deftiny cannot be avoided, de- 
dared the fecret oracles concerning his own coun- 
^^ *> " '^hat the city could never be taken, till the 
" waters of the Alban lake, which had now forfook 
^ their bed and found new paffages, were turned 

"back, 

* The prophecy, according to Livy ( 1 . v. c. 15.) was thls^ Fat 
Jhall nsver Ic taktn till all the nxjafer is run iut of' tbc laJU cf AiSm^ 
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** Dack, ahd fo diverted^ as to prevent their mixing 
"with the fea/' ., 

. The fehate, informed bf this prediftion; and de^ 
liberating about it, were of opinion, it would bd 
beft to fend to Delphi to cdnfult the oracle; They 
chofe for this purpofe, three perfdns of hondur and 
diftin<ftion, Licinius Coffus, Valeriiis Pdtitiis, and 
Fabius Ambuftiisj \Vh6, having had a ptofperouS 
voyage, and confuked Apollo, returned with this, 
jamong other ahfwers, " that they had rieglefted 
** JTome cerembnies in the * Latin feifts." As to the 
water of the Albah lake, they were ordered, if poA 
fible, to fliut it up in its ancifeiit bed; or if that could 
not be effefted, to dig canals atid trenches for it, till 
it loft itfelf dii the land. Agrieeably to this direftion, 
the priefts were employed in offering facrifices, and 
the pedple in labdur to turn the eourfe of th6 
water fi 

In the tenth year of the fiege, the fehate removed 
the other nriagiftrates, and appointed Camillus difta- 
tor, who made choice of Cornelius Scipio for hid 
general of horfe. In the fitft place he made vows t0 
the gods, if th6y favoured hiin with putting a glo- 
rious period to the War, to celebrate tne | great dr- 
cenfian games to their honour, and to corifecrate tlie 
temple df the goddefs, whom the Romans call thi 
mother mdlutak By her facired rites we may fuppofc 
this laft to be the goddefs Leucothea. For they take 
jsi § female flave into the irinef part of the temple; 

♦ Thefe feafts Tjircre inftitutcd byTarquih theProiid. The 
ilbmanft prelided in them; but all the people of Latiurti -rtrere to- 
attend ihetxi, and to partake df a bull then facrxficedto Jupitei' 
Latialis; 

t Thisi wonderful work fubfifts to this day, and the waters cff 
the ldk€ 6f Alfcario run thrbugh it. 

% Theft tVcre a kirid of tournament In the great circvn 

% Leucothoe o^ Ino was jealous pf one of her female ilav^l^ 
Ipfrho was the faTOurite of her hnfband Athamas. 

Y a wher'* 
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^''liere they beat her, and then drive her out; tliey 
carry their * brather^s children in their arms inftead 
of their awn; and they reprefent in the ceremonies 
of the facrifice all that happened tc^ the ntirfes of 
feacchns, and what Ino fuffer'ed for having, layed 
the fon of Jtino^s rival. 

After thefe vows,, CamillTls penetrated into the* 
country of the Falifci, and in a great battle over- 
threw t^em and their auxiliaries the Capenates* 
Then he' tiirilcd to the fiege of Veii j and perceiving 
it would be both difficult and dangerous to endea- 
ironr to' take it byaflauh, he ordered mines to be 
dug, the foil about the city being eafy to work, ami 
. admitting of depth enough for the works to he car- 
ried on unfeen by the eAemy^ As this fucceeded to 
his wifii, he niade an aflault without, to call' the 
enemy to the walls ; and In the mean time, others 
of his foldlers made their way through the mines^ 
and fecretly penetrated t6 Juno's^ tempk in the ci- 
tadel. This wais the moft confidera:ble temple in the 
city; and we are told^ that at that inftant the Tut 
can general happened to befacrificing; when the 
foothfayer, upon infpeftioa of the entraOs, cried 
out t, .'^ The gods promife victory to him that Ihall' 
" finifli this facrifice ;*^* the Romans, whp were un- 
derground, hearing what h.e faid, immediately re- 
ttioved the pavement, and came out with loud 
ihiouts and clafliing their arms, which ftruck the 
«nemy with fuch terror, that they fled and left the 

* Ifio walk a v€.ry uftliappy mothet; fojf Ihfe had ieen her -fon 
T>earchus {lain by her hulband, whereupon {he threw herfelf int<y 
the fea with her other fon Melicertes. But fhe was a more for*- 
tunate aunt, harkig prcfervcd Bacchus the fon of her filter 
^emele. ^ 

t. Words fpoken l>y perfona unconcerned in their affairs, an^ 
upon a quite different fubjeft, were interpreted by the Heathens 
as good or -bad omens, if they happened to be any way appli* 
cable to their cafe. And they took great pains to fulfil the omen, 
if they thought it fortunate ; as wcU as-to evadi: it, if it appeared 
tiiilucky. . 

^. . cutrails,. 
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icntrails, which were carried to Camillus. But per- 
iiaps this has more of the air of fable than of hiftory. 
The city thus taken by the Romans fword in 
liand, while they were bufy m plundering it and car- 
lying off its immenfe riches, Camillus beholding 
irom the citadel what was done, at firft burfi: into 
tears : and when thofe about him began to magnify 
his happincfs, he lifted up his hands towards heaven, 
^nd uttered this prayer-. *** Great Jupiter, .and ye 
^* gods that have the infpe6don of our good and 
*' evil aftions, ve know that the Romans, not withl- 
** out juft caufe, but in their own drfence, and con^- 
•** ftrained by neceflity, have made war againftthis 
^' city, and their enemies its unjuft inhabitants. If 
^* we muft have fome misfortune in lieu of this fuc- 
*^ cefs, I entreat that it may fell, not upon Rome or 
'*' the Roman army, but upon myfelf : * yet lay not 

.*" ye gods, a heavy hajid upon me!" Having pro- 
jiounced thefe words, he turned to the right, as the 

. manner of the Romans is after prayer and fupplica^ 
tion, but feli in turning* His friends that were by^ 
vcxpreffed great uneafinefs at the accident, but he 
ibon recovered himfelf from the fall, and told them', 
;*' it was only a -f* fmall inconvenience after great 
-** fuccefs, agreeabk to his prayer/^ 

* Livj, who has given usftbls prayei, has not quaTsfied it wi4U 
that jmodificatioo fo unworthy of Camillus, vs e^acwrov eA«x's*ft> 
.wta;6a; T«>^tinwat/ may it bc njuiih as Utile detriment as poffibk to 
rnyj'tlf ! Oh the contrary, he fays, ut earn invidiam lenire fuo p^i^ 
'vato incommodo\ qucm minimo publico popuii Romani liceret. Camillus 
|J rayed, that, if this fuccefs mufi 4?ave an equivalent in fome etifuing 
misfortune^ that misfortmte might fall upon himfelf and the Roman. 
. J>€ople efcape '■joith as little detriment ai pojjible. This was great and 
heroic. Plutaiph, having but an 'imperfeft knowledge of the 
Roman language, probably miltoold the fenfe. 

t This is a continuation of the former miftake. Livy tells ns, 
it was coiijeiflured from the ev.ent, that this fall of Camillas was 
^a prefage of his condcmuuti<.>iJ and banilhmcut. 

Y3 - Aftfir. 
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After the city was^ pillaged, he determined, purt 
fuant; Jo hi? vqw, to remove the ftatue of Juno tq 
Rome. The workmeh were aflembled for this pur^ 
pofe, and he offered facrifice to the goddefs, *' be? 
5« feeching her to accept of their homagje, and grar 
J^* cioufly to take up her abode among the gods of 
*' Rome." To which it is faid the ftatue fortly an- 
fwered, " flie was willing and ready to do it/* But 
Xivy, fays, Camillus, in offering up his petition, 
touched the image of the goddefs, and entreated hej? 
to go with them, and that fome of the ftanders-by 
;infwercd, " Ihe confented, and would willingly foU 
.** low them/' Thofe that fupport and defend the 
miracle, have the fortun? of Rome on their fide, 
,w hich could never have rifen from fuch Imall and 
contemptible beginnings to that height of glory and 
jempire, without the conftant affiftance of fome god, 
who favoured them with many confiderable tokens 
of hisprefence. Several miracles of a fimilar nature 
arc aifo alledged; as, that images have often fweated j 
that they have been heard to groan ; and that fome- 
times they have turned from their votaries, and fhut 
their eyes. Many fuch accounts we have from the 
^cients: and not a few perfons of pur own times 
have given us wonderful relations, not unworthy of 
. notice. But to give entire credit to them, or altoge- 
ther to difbelieve them,' is equally dangerous, on ac- 
count of human weaknefs. We keep not always 
within the bounds of reafon, nor are matters of our 
minds! fometimes we fall into vain fuperflition, and 
fometimes into an impious neglect of religion. It 
is beft to be cautipus, and to avoid extremes *. 

Whether it was that Camillus was elated with his 
great exploit in taking a city that was the rival of 
Rome, after it had been befiegcd ten years, or that 

• Tbe great Mr. Addjfon ftems to have had this pJifTage of 
Plutarch in l:is eye, when h,c delivered his opinion concerning 
■^e doctrine of Vv'ilches. 

he 
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Tie was xnifled Try his flatterers^ he took ^on Khn 
loo much ftate for a magiftrate fubjed to the kws 
and ttiages of his country : for his triumph was con- 
duced with exceffive pomp, and he rode through 
Rome in a chariot drawn by four white horfes, which 
no general ever did before or after him. Indeed, 
this fort of carriage was cfteemed.facredj apd is ap- 
j>ropria£ed to the king and father ef the gods *^ The 
citizens, ^therefore, confidered this uniiliial 2^pear« 
ance of grandeur as an infult upon them. BeOdes^ 
iJiey were offended at his oppofing the lawby^w^hich 
the city was to be divided. For their tribunes vhad 
propofed that the fenate and people flipuld be di- 
.vided into two equal parts.; one part to remain at 
Home, and the other, as the lot happened to fall^ 
to remove to the conquered city, by which mean;? 
they would not only, have more rooni, but by being 
An poffeffion of two cenfid^able cities, bebeUerablc 
to defend their territories and .to watch <xvGr .their 
|)rofperity* The people, 4who were very^numeroug^ 
and enriched by ihe late plunder, conftantly affem- 
i)ledin the firn^ij and in a tumultuous manner de- 
jnanded to haye it put lo Jthe vote. But the fenate 
and other principal citizens confidered this propofai 
of the tribunes, /not>fo juuch the dividing as the f 
deftroying of Rome, and in their uneafinefs applied 
Xo Camillus. Camillus was afraid to put it to the 
trial, and therefore invented demurs and pretences • 
jof» delay, to prevent the bill's being offered to the 
people ; by which he incurred their difpleafure. 

But the greatefl: and moft manifeft caufe of their 
jiatred was, his behaviour with refpecl to the tenths 
jo£ the fpoils : and if the refentment of the people 
was not in this cafe altogether juft, yet it had fome 

* He. likewife coloured his face with vcrmilioo, the colpijr 
ivith which the ftatues of the gods were commonly painted. 

t They feared, that two fuch cities would, by degrees, become 
fXwo dilfercnt rtates, which, after a dcilrudtivc war with each 
other, would at length fall a prey to their common enemies. 

Y 4 Jhev^ 
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ihew of r^afon. It feems he had ina4e a vow, a* ha 
teiarched to Veil, that, if Ke took the city, he woul4 
confecratethe tenths to Apdilo. But when the city 
was taken, and capie to be pillaged, he was either 
unwilling to interrupt his men, or in the hurry had 
forgot his vow, and fo gave up the whole plunder 
to them. After he had refigned his diftatorfliip, he 
laid the cafe before the fenate: and the foothlayer^ 
declared, that the facrifices announced the anger of 
the gods, which ought to be appeafed by offerings 
expreflive of their gratitude for the favours they had 
received. The fenate then piade a decree, that the 
plupdef ftiould remain with the foldiers (for they 
knew not how to manage it otherwife) ; but that 
each fhould produce upon oath, the tenth of the 
value of what he had gotten; This was a great 
hardfliip upon the foldiers ; and thofc poor fellows 
could not without force be brought to refund fo 
large a portion of the fruit of their labours, .and to 
make good not only what they had hardly earned, 
but now actually fpeht. ' Caniillus, diftreffed with 
their complaints, for want of a better excuf?, made 
ufe of a very abfurd apology, by acknowledging he 
had forgotten his vow. This they greatly refented, 
that having then vowed the tenths of the enemies* 
goods, he Ihould now exael the tenths pf the citi^ 
y.ens. However, they all produced their proportion^ 
and it v. as refolved, that a vafe of jnafiy gold Ihould 
be made and fent to Delphi. But as there was a 
fcarcify of gold in the city, while the magiftrates 
were corifidering how to procure it, the Roman 
matrons met, and having confulted among them^ 
felves, gave up their golden ornaments, which 
weighed eigKt talents, as an ofl'ering to the god. 
And the fenate, in honour pf their piety, decreed 
that they ihould have funeral orations*, as well as 

the 

* The matrons had \h^ val^ic of the gold paid them : and it 
¥fSi& not on this ccciilion, but artcnvurds, that they contributed 

their 
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f Be men, which had not been the cuftom heforc4 
They then fent three of the chief of the nobdlity 
^unbafOidors, in a large ihip well manned, and fitted 
out in a manner becoming fo folenm an occaiion. 

In this voyage, they were equally endangered by 
a ftorm and a cahn, but efcaped beyond all expeda* 
tion, when on the bpink of deftrudion* For the 
"vinxxd flackeningnear the ^olian iflands, the galleys 
of the liparians gave them chafe as pirate?. Upon 
their flxetching out their hands for mercy, the Lipa? 
reans ufcd no violence to their pcrfons, but towed 
^c Ihip into harbour, ajid there expofed both them 
find their goods to £ale, having firft adjudged them 
to be lawful prize. With much difficulty, however, 
they were prevailed upon to releafe them, out of re* 
gard to the nierit and authority of Timefitheus th« 
fchief magifbrate of the place ; who, moreover, con- 
veyed them with his own veffcls, and aflafted in de- 
dicating the gift. For this, fuitabk honours were 
paid him at Rome. 

And now the tribtmes pf ibe people attempted to 
bring the law for removing part of the citizens fo 
Veil once more upon the carpet ; but the war with 
the Falifd. very feafonaWy intervening, put the ma- 
nagement of the eleftions in the hands of the patri- 
cians J and they nominated * CamiUus a military tri* 
Imne^ together with five others ; as affkirs then 
required a general of confiderable dignity, reputa- 
tion, and experience. When the people had con- 
firmed this nomination, Camillus marched his forces 
into the country of th& Falifci, and lay fiege to Fa- 

tl*eir golden omamentt to make up Ac fum demanded bjr tlie 
Gaulsy that funeral orations were granted them. The privilege 
they were now favoured with was, leave to ride in chariots at Ihe 
public games and facrifices, and in open carriages of' a lels ho* 
riourable fort, on other occafions, in the ftrects. 

• Tlie year of Rome 361. Camillas was then mili.t^ty tril>unc 
the third tia^, 

lerii. 
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Icrii, a city well fortified, and provided in allrefpe^ls 
for the war* He was fenfible it was like to be no 
cafy affair, nor foon to be difpatched, and this was 
tme reafon for his engaging in it : for he was de« 
lirous to keep the citizens employed abroad, that 
ihey might not have leifure to fit down at home 
and raife tumults and feditions. This was indeed 
A remedy which the Romans always had recourfe 
to, like good phyficians, to expel dangerous hu- 
mours from the body politic. 

' The Falerians, trufting to the fortifications with 
which they were furrounded, made fo little account 
of the fiege,.that the inhabitants, except thofe who 
guarded the walls, walked the ftreets in their com- 
mon habits. The boys too went to fchool, and the 
mafter took them out to walk and exerdie about the 
walls. For the Falerians, like the Greeks, ciiofe to 
liave their children bred at one public fchool, that 
they might early be accufiomed to the iame difci- 
pline, and form themfelves to friendfhip andfociety. 

This fchoolmafter, then, defigning , to betray jthe 
Falerians 4by means of their children, took them 
every day out -of the city to exercife, keeping pretty 
dofe to the walls at fiiil, and when their exercife 
was over, led them in again. By degrees he took 
them out farther, accuftoming them to div^t them- 
felves freely, as if they had nothing to fear- At laft, 
Jiaving got them all together, he brought them to 
the Roman advanced guard, arid delivered them up 
to be carried to GamiUus. When he came into his 
prefence, he iaid, >' He was the fchoofanafter of Fa^ 
*' lerii, but preferring his favour to the obligations 
>* of duty, he came to deliver up thofe children to 
** him, and in them the whole city.*^ This aSion 
appeared very fliocking to Gamillus, and he faid 
to thofe that were by, " War (at beft) is a iayage 
^* "thinff, and wades through a fea of violence and 
** injufticej yet even war itfelf has its laws, which 

^^ men 
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^ men of honour will not depart from ; nor do they 
•* fo purfue viftory, as to avail themfdves of afts of 
^* villainy and bafeneis, For a great general ihould rely 
** only on his own virtue, and npt upon the treachery 
" of others/* Then he ordered the liflors to tear off 
the wretch's dothes, to tie his hands behind him, 
and to furnilh the boys with rods and fcourges, to 
punifli iht traitor, and whip him into the city. By 
Jthis ineans the Fal^rians had difcovered thefchooL 
mafter's treafonj the city,. as might be expected, 
was full of k|:n^ntations for fo great a lols, and the 
principal inhabitants, both men and women, crowds 
fd about the walls and the gate like perfons diftraftf 
ed. In the midft of this diforder they efpied th? 
boys whipping on their matter, naked and bound 5 
and calling Camilljis ** their god;, their deliverer^ 
*' their fatiner," , Not only the parents of thofe chil- 
dren,but all the citizens in children, were ftruckwith 
admiration at the fpeftade, and concdved fuch an 
affeftion lor the juftice of CamiUus, that they im* 
mediatdy affonbled in coundl, and fent deputies to 
ifurrender to him both themfelves and their city. 

Camillus fent them to Rome : and when they 
were introduced to the fenate, they faid, " The 
*^ Romans, in preferring juftice to conqueft, have 
^* taught us to befatisfiedwithfubmiffipninfteadof 
** liberty/' At the fame time, we declare we do not 
^* think ouffelyes fo much beneath you in ftrength, 
5' as inferior in virtue/* The fenate referred the 
difquifition and fettling of the artides of peace to 
Camillus; who cotitented himfelf with taking a fum 
of money of the Falerians, and having entered intp 
alliance with the whole nation of the Falifci, re- 
turned to Rome. 

But the foldicJrs, who expeded to have had the 
plundering of Falerii, when they came back empty- 
Jianded, accufed Camillus to their fellow-citizens a^ 
an enemy to the commons^ and one that malicioufly 
oppofed the intereft of the poor* And when the 
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tribunes ag^ * propofed the law for tranfplanting 
jpart of the citizens to Veii, and fummoncd the 
people to give their votes, Camillus fpoke very freely, 
dOT rather with much afperity againft it, appearing 
remarkably violent in his oppoution to the people ; 
^ivho therefore loft their biU, but harboured a ftrong 
irefentment againft Camillus. Even the misfortune 
he had in his family, of lofing one of his fons, did 
Slot in the leaft • mitigate their rage ; though, as x 
roan of great goodnds and tendemels of heart, he 
5w^as incohfoleable for his lojfe, and ftiut himfelf up 
;at home, a clofe mourner with the women, at the 
Came time that they were lodging an impeachment 
againft hinu 

His accufer was LuCras Apuldus, who brought 
againft him a charge of fraud with refpeft to the 
Tufcan fpoils; and it was allcdged *hat certain brafe 
gates, a part of thofe fpoils, were found ^nith him. 
The .people were fo much e3:afperated, that it was 
plain they would lay hold on any pr^ext to condemn 
him. He, therefore, affembloa his fiiends^ his crf- 
leagues, and feUow-foldiers, a great nutnbcr in all, 
aftd begged of them not to fuflfer.him toi be cruflied 
3by falfe and unjuft accufations^ and expofed to the 
fcorh of his enemies^ Wheri they had confulted to- 
gether, and fully confidered the affair, the anfwer 
they gave was, that they did not believe it in their 
power to prevent the jfentence, but they would wil- 
lingly aflift him to pay the fine that mi^t be laid 
upon him. He could not, however, bear the 
thoughts of fo great an indignity, and giving way to 
Jiis rdfentment, dcternMied to quit the city as a vo- 

* Tie patricians canried it againft ihe biH, only by a majority 
of one tril3e. And now they were fo well pleaied with the people, 
that the very next naorning a decree was pailed, aiO^gning dx 
acres of the lands of Veii, not only to every father of a family, but 
to every fingle perfon of free condition. On the other hand, tl» 
people, delighted with this liberality, alioj^ed theele^ng of cour 
lab> inilead of military tribunes* 

Juntarjr 
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Inntary exile. Having taken leave of his wife and 
children, he ♦ went in filence from his houfe to the 
gate of the city* There he made a ftand, and turn- 
ing about, flxetchcd out his hands towards the capi- 
tol, and prayed to the gods, " That i£he was driven 
*' out without any fault of his own, and merely by 
*^ the violence or envy of the people, the Romans 
*' mijght quiddy repent it, and exprefs to all the 
•* world their want of CamUlus, and their regret for 
*' his abfence/* 

,When he had thus, like Achilles, uttered his im- 
precations againft has countrymen, he departed ; and 
leaving his caufe undefended, he was condemned ta 
pay a fine of fifteen thoufand af^^s ; which, reduced 
to Grecian money, is one thouland five hundred 
drachma: for the ^w is a fmall coin that is the tenth 
part of a piece, of filver, which for that reafon is 
called denarius^ and anfwers to our drUchma. There 
is not a man in Rome who does not believe that thefc 
imprecations of Camillus had their efFeft ; though 
the puniihment of his countrymen for their injuftice 
proved no ways agreeable to him, but on the con- 
trary matter of griefc Yet how great, how memo* - 
rable was that puniihment I How remarkably did 
vengeance purfue the Romans ! What danger, 4e- 
ftruction and difgrace, did thofe times bring upon the 
city ! whether it was the work of fortune, or whe- 
ther it is the office of fome t deity to fee that virtue 
iliall not be oppreffed by the ungrateful with im^ 
punity 1 

The firft token of the approaching calamities, was 
the death of J Julius the Cenfon For the Romans 

, have 

* This was four years after the taking of Falerii. 

t It was the goddefs Nemefis whom the Heathens believed to 
have the office of p^inifliing evil anions in this worad, particularly 
pride and ingratitude. 

X Tlie Greek text, as itnowftands, inftead of the r^»/a»- Julius, 
has the month of July; but that has been owing to the error" 
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Iiavc a particular veneration for the cenfoi;, and look 
upon his office as facred. A fecond token happened 
a Kttle time before the exile of Camillus. Marcus 
CeditiuSy a man of no illuftrious family indeed, nor 
of fenatorial rank, but a perfon of great probity and 
Virtue, informed the military tribunes of a matter 
which deferved great attention. As he wats going 
the night before along what is called the New-Road, 
ie Md hd was addreffed in a loud voice. Upon 
turning about he iaw nobody, but heard thefe words 
in an accent more than human, 5* Go, Marcus Ce» 
•^ ditius,and early in the morning acquaint the ma- 
** giftrates that they muft fliordy expeft the Gauls.*' 
But the tribunes made a jeft of the information ; 
and foon after followed the difgrace of Camillus^ 
The Gauls are of * Celtic origin, and are faid to 
have left their country, which was too fmall to msun- 
tain their vaft numbers, to go in fearch of another. 
Thefe emigrants confifted of many thoufands of 
young and able warriors, with a ftill greater number 
of women and children. Part of them took their 
rout towards the northern ocean, croffed the Ri-. 
phaean mountains, and fettled in the extreme parts 
of Europe; and part eftabliflied themfelves for 
a long time between the Pyrenees and the Alps, 
near the t Senones and Celtorians. But happening 
to tafte of wine, which was then for the firft time 
brought out of Italy, they fo much admired the 
liquor, .and were fo enchanted with this new plea- 

bf fome i^orant tranfcriber. Uppn the death of Caius JtiHus the 
cenfor, Marcus Cornelius was appointed to fucceed him : but as 
the cenforfhip of the latter proved unfortunate, ever afterwards 
when a cenfor Jiappened to die in his office, they not only forbore 
xiannking another in his place, but obliged Ills colleague too to quit 
his dignity. 

* The ancients called all the inhabitant& of the weft and north, 
as far as Scythia, by the common name of Celtae.. 

t The country of the Senones contained Sens, Auxcrre and 
Troyes, as far as Paris. VVho the CcltorS were is not known ; 
probably the word is corrupted. 
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fure, that they fnatched up their arms, and taking 
their parents along with them *, marched to the 
Alps, to feek that country which produced fuch ex- 
cellent fruit, and, in comparifon of which, they 
confidered aU others as barren and ungenial. 

The man that firft carried wine amongft them, and 
excited them to invade Italy, is faid to have been 
Aruns, a Tufcan, a man of fome diftinftion, and 
not naturally difpofed to mifchief, but kd to it by 
his misfortunes. He was guardian to an orphan 
•f- named Lucomo, of the greateft. fortune in the 
country, and moft celebrated for beauty. Aruns 
brought him up from a boy, and when grown up, 
he ftill continued at his houfe, upcm a pretence of 
enjoying his converfation. Meanwhile he had cor- 
rupted his guardian^s wife, or fee had corrupted 
him, and for a long time the criminal commerce was 
carried on undifcovered. At length their paflion be- 
coming fo violent, that they could neither reftrain 
nor conceal it, the young man carried her off, and 
attempted to keep her openly. The hufband en- 
deavoured to find his redrefs at law, but was dilap- 
pointed by the fimerior intereft and wealth of Lu- 
cumo- He therefore quitted his own country, and 
having heard of the enterprifing fpirit of the Gauls, 
went to them, and conduded their armies into 
Italy. 

In their firft expedition they foon poffeffed them- 
felves of that country which ftretches out from the 

* Livy tells us, Italy was known to the Gauls two hundred 
years betorc, though he docs indeed mention the ftory of Arune, 
Then he goes on to inform us, that the migrations of the Gauls 
into Italy and other countries, was occafioncd by their numbers 
being too large for their old fettlements; and that the two bro- 
thers Bcliovefus and Sigoycfus cafting lots to ' determine which 
way they fhowld fteer their courfe, Italy fell to Beliovcfus, and 
Germany to Sigovefus. 

f Lucumo was not the name, but the title of the young man. 
He was Lord of a Lucumoity. Hetruria was divided "into princi- 
palities called Luatmofticsm 
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Alps to both feas. That this oi old belonged to the 
Tufcans, the names themfelves are a proofs for the 
fca which lies to the north is called the Adriatic from 
a Tufcan city named Adria, and that on the other 
fide to theXouth is called the Tufcan fea. All that 
country is well planted with trees, has excellent paC- 
tures, and is well watered with rivers. It contained 
dghteen confiderable cities, whofe manufa<9:ures and 
trade, procured them the gratifications of luxury. 
The Gauk expelled the Tufcans, and made them- 
fdves mailers of thefe cities i but this was done 
long before. 

The Gauls were now befieging Clufium, a city of 
Tufcany. The Clufians applied to the Romans, in- 
treating them to fend ambaffadors aiid letters to the 
barbarians. Accordingly they fent three illuftrious 
perfoDs of the Fabian family, who had borne the 
higheft employments in the ftate. The Gauls re- 
ceived them courteoufly on account of the name of 
Rome, and putting a ftop to their operations againft 
the town, came to a conference. But when they 
were alked what injury they had received from the 
Clufians that they came againft their city, Brennus^ 
king of the Gauls, fmiled and faid, " The injury the 
^' Clufians do us, is their keeping to themfelves a 
<« large traft of ground, when f hey can only culti- 
*' vate a fmall one, and refufing to give up a part 
^* of it to us who are ftrangers, numerous, and 
*' poor. In the fame manner you Romans were in- 
*^ jured formerly by the Albans, the Fidenates and 
^^ the Ardeates, and lately by the people of Veii 
** and Capense, and the greateft part of the Falifci 
** and the Volfci, Upon thefe you make war ; if 
" they refufeto fliare with you their goods, you en« 
** flave their perfons, lay wafte their country, and 
" demolilh their cities. Nor arc your proceedings 
** difhonourable or unjuft ; for you follow the moft 
^' ancient of laws, which dire<^s the weak to obey 
" the ftrong, from the Creator, even to the irra- 
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^^ Aonsl part of the creation, that are taught by na& 
•* turc to make trfc of the advantage their ftrength 
** affords them againft the feeble. Ceafe, then, to 
** expreis ypur compaflion for the ClufianSp left you 
** teach the Gauls in their turn tacommifer^te thofe 
♦* that have been opprefled by the Romans/* 

By this anfwer the Romans clearly perceived that 
JBrennus would come to no terms; and therefore 
they went into Clufiumi where they encouraged and 
animated the inhabitants to fally againft the barbae 
rians, either to make trjial of the ftrength of the 
Clufians, or to fhew their own; The Clufians made 
the fally, and a iharp conflict enfued hear the walls, 
when Q^ihtus Ambuftus, one of the Fabii j fpurred 
his horfe againft a Gaul of extraordinary fize and 
figure, who had advanced a good way before the 
ranks* At firft he was not known, becaufe the en- 
counter was hot, and his armour dazzled the eyes 
of the beholders: but when he had overcome and 
kiOed the Gaul, and came to defpoil him of his arms^ 
Brennus knew him, and called the gods to witnefs^ 
** That againft all the laws and ulages of mankind, 
** which were efteemed the moft facred and invio-^ 
** lable, Ambuftus came as an ambaffador, but afted 
** as an enemy/' He drew off his men direftly, and 
bidding the Clufians farewell, led his army towards 
Rome. But that he m^ht not feem to rejoice that 
fuch an affront was offered^ or to have wanted a 
pretext for hoftilities, he fent to demand the offen* 
der in order to puniih him, and in the mean tinae 
advanced but flowly. 

The herzdd being arrived^ the fenate was ai&m^ 
bled, and many fpoke againft theFabii; particu- 
larly the priefts cHlcd fecrales reprefented the aftioii 
as an offence againft religion, and adjured the fenate 
to lay the whole guilt and the expiation of it, Upon 
the perfon who alone Was to blame, and fo td 
avert the wrath of heaven from the reft of the Rd- 
mans* T)idc/edales were appointed by Numa, the 
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-tnildeft and juftetttrf kings, cozifervatorsof peacie, A 
well as judges to give fandion to the juii cau£es of 
wan The fenate referred the matter to the peopled, 
and the priefts accufed Fabius with the feme ardour 
before them ; but fuch was the difregard they ex- 
preffed for their perfons, and fuch their contempt 
of religion^ that they conftituted this very Fabius 
and his brethren, military tribunes *. 

As foon as the Gauls were informed of this, they 
were greatly enraged, and would no longer delay 
their march, but haftened forward with the utmoft 
celerity. Their prodigious numbers, their ^tter^ 
. ing arms, their fury and impetuofity ftmck terror 
wherever they came; people gave up their lands for 
loft, not doubting but the cities would foon follow: 
however, what was beyond all expeftation^ they in- 
jured no man's property ; they neither piUaged the 
fields nor infuited the cities; and as theypa&d by^ 
they cried out, " They were going to Rome, they 
^ were at war with the Romans only, and confidered 
" all others as their friends,** 
' While the barbarians were going forward in this 
impetuous manner, the tribunes led out thdr forced 
to battle, in number not t inferior, (for they con- 
fifted of forty thoufand foot) but the greateft part 
uiidifciplined, and fuch a« had never handled a wea«- 
pon before. Befides, they paid no attention to 
f digion, having neither propitiated the gods by &* 
erifice, nor confulted the foothfeyers, as was thdt 
duty in time of danger, and before an engagement* 
Another thing which occafioned no fmall confufidA 
was the number of perfons joined in the command j 

* The year of Rome ^&6 : or (ficcording to feme Chron^o* 

gers) 36b • 

+ They were, inferior in number; for the Gauls were feventy 
. (iioufand ; und therefore the Romans, when they came toaftion^ 
were obliged to extend their wings fo as to make their centre very 
tfin, which was one reafon of their being foon broken. 

' . whereat 
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NviieVeas before, they had often appointed for wars 
K>f lefs confideration a fingle leader, whom they call 
'dilatory fenfible of how great confequence it is to 
good order and fuccefs, at a dangerous crifis, to be 
laftuated as it were with one foul, a^d to have th6 
abfolute command invefted in one pdrfon. Their 
ungrateful treatment of Camillus, too, was not the 
ieaft unhappy circumftahce^ as it now appeared 
dangerous for the generals to uf^ their authority 
^vithout'fpme flattering indulgence to the people. 

In this condition they marched out of the city, 
and encamped about eleven miles from it, on the 
banks of^ the rivef Allia, not far from its confluence 
"with the Tiber. There the barbariatis came upon 
them, and as the Romans engaged in ia diforderly 
manner, they were fliameftilly beaten and put to 
flights Their left wing was foon pufhed into the 
river, and there dcftroyed* The right wine, which 
quitted the field to avoid the charge, and gained the 
liills, did not fufier fo much; many of them efcaping 
to Rame. The refl: that furvived the carnage, when 
the enemy were fatiated with blood, ftole by night 
to Veil, conduding that Rome was loft, and its inha- 
bitants piit t6 the fword* 

This battle was fought when the moon was at 
fiill, about the ftinimer folftice, the very fame * day 
that the flaughter of the Fabii happened long before, 
wheh three hundred of them were cut oflP by the 
Tufcaiis. TTie fecdnd misfortune, however, fo much 
effaced the memory of the firft, that the day is ftill 
called the day of iUlia, from the river of that name. 

As to the point, whether there be any t lucky or 
unlucky days, and whether Heraclitus was right in 
blaming Hefiod for diftinguifhing them into fortu- 
nate 

* The &cteeath of July. 

t The attciente deemdd fome days Incky and others unlucky, 
either from (bme occult power \Vhich they fuppofcd to be nnm- 
bets, -or fronl the nature of tht. Deities who prefided over themi ot? 
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nate and unfortunate, as not knowing that tht ila^ 
ture of all days is the fame, we have confidered it in 
another place. But on this occafion, perhaps it may 
not be amifs to mention a few examples- The Boe- 
otians, on the fifth of the month which they call 
Hippodromms^ and the Athenians Hecatombaon (July) 
gained two fignal viftories, both of which reftored 
liberty to Greece; the one at Leuftra; the other at 
Gerxftus, above * two hundred years before, when 
they defeated Lattamyas and the Theffalians. On the 
other hand, the Perfians were. beaten by the Greeks 
!pn the fixth of Boi^clromion (September) at Marathon^ 
on the third of Piataeae, as alio Mycale, and on the 
twenty -fixth at Arbeli. About the full nioon of the 
fame month, the Athenians, under the conduft of 
Chabrias, were victorious in the fea-fight near Naxos, 
and on the twentieth they gained the viftory of Sa- 
lamis, as we have mentioned in the treatife concern- 
ing days. The month Tbargelion (May) was alfo re- 
markably unfortunate to the barbarians: for in that 
month Alexander defeated the king of Perfia!s ge- 
nerals near the Granicus; and the Carthaginians 
were beaten by Timokon in Sicily on the twenty* 
fourth of the fame ; a day ftill more remarkable 
(according to Ephorus, Callifthenes, Demafter and 
Phylarchus) for the taking of Troy. On the con- 
trary, the month Metagitnion (Auguft) which the 
Boeotians call Panemus^ was very unlucky to, the 
Greeks J for on the feventh they were beaten by 
Antipater, in the battle of Cranon and utterly ruined, 

cli^e from obfervatlon of fortunate "or unfortunate events having 
often happened on particular days, 

• The ThelfaUans under the command of Lattamyas were bc^rt 
ten by the Boeotians, not long before the battle pf Thermopylap, 
and little more than one hundred years before the battle of Leuc- 
jtra. 'i'here is alfo an error here in the name of the place, proba- 
bly introduced by fomeblondcringtranfcriber (forrlutarch muft 
Lave been well acquainted with tlie names of places in Baotia). 
Jnftead of Gereilus j we Ihould read CereflTus ; the former was a 
Ijr^montory in Euboea, the lattei- was a fort in Bttotia. 

and 
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and before that, they were defeated by 'Philip at 
Chaeronea* And on the fame day and month and 
year, the troops which under Archidamus made a 
defcent upon Italy, were cut to pieces by the barba- 
rians. The Carthaginians have fet a mark upon 
the twenty-fecond of that month, as a day that has 
^ways brought upon them the greateft of calamities. 
At the fame time^ I am not ignorant that about the 
time of the celebration of the myjieriesy Thebes was 
demolifhed by Alexander; and after that, on the 
fame twentieth of Bo'klroiuion (September) a day 
facred to the folemnities ox Bacchus, the Athenians 
V^ere obliged to receive a Macedonian garrifon. On 
one and the fame day the Romans under the com- 
mand of Caepio, were flripped of their camp by the 
Cimbri, and afterwards under Lucuilus conquered 
Tigranes and the Armenians, King Attains and 
Pompey the Great, both died on their birth-days. 
And I could give account of many others who on 
the fame day, at different periods, have experienced 
both good and bad fortune. Be that as it may, the 
Romans marked the day of their defeat at Allia as: 
unfortunate ; and as fuperflitious fears generally in- 
creafe upon a misfortune, they not only diftin-^ 
guifhed that as fuch, but the two next that follow 
it in every month throughout the year. 

If after fo decifive a battle the Gauls had imme- 
diately purfued the fugitives, there wcHild have been, 
nothing to hinder the entire deflruftion of Rome 
and all that remained in it ; with fuch terror was the 
city ftruck at the retuf n of thofe that efcaped from 
the battle, ^nd fo filled v/ith confulion and diftrac^i' 
tion ! But tlie Gauls, not imagining the victory 
to be fo great as it was, in the excefs ot their joy in- 
dulged themfelves in good cheer, and fliared the 
plunder of the camp; by which means numbers 
that were for leaving the city had leifure to efcape, 
^;id thofe that remained had time to'recolle<5t fhem- 
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f^es and prepare for their defeiice. For^ quitting 
the reft of the city, they retired to the capitol, which 
they fortified with ftrong ramparts, and provided 
wdl with arms. But their firft care was erf their holjr 
things, moft of which they conveyed into the capi^ 
toL As for the facred fire, the vejhzl virgins took it 
up, together with other holy relicks, aind fled zwzy: 
with it : though fome wiU have it, that they had 
not the charge of any thing but that ever Jiving fire, 
which Niima appointed to be worihipped as the 
principal of all tmngs. It is indeed the moft a^vc 
thing in nature ; and all generation either is motion, 
or, at leaft, with motion. Other parts of matter, 
when the heat fails, lie fluggifh and dead, and crave 
the force of fircas an informing foul j and when that 
comes, they acquire fome a^ive or paffive quality* 
Uence it was that Numa, a man curious in his re^ 
iearches. into nature, and on account of his wifdom 
fuppofed to ha\e converfed with the Mufes, confe-* 
crated this fire, and ordered it to be perpetually kept 
up, as an image of that eternal power which pre-i 
ii^es and achiates the univerfe. Others fay, that 
according to the uiage of the Greeks, the fire is 
kept ever burning before the holy places, as an em- 
blem of purity j but that there are other things in 
the moft fecret part of the temple, kept from the 
%ht of all but thofe virgins whom th^y call vejials: 
and the moft current opmion is, that the palladium 
of Troy, which iEneas brought into Italy, is laid 
up there. 

Others fay, the Samothracian gods are there con« 
. cealedj whom Dardanu$*, after h^ had built Troy, 

brought 

* D^rdanus, who fiouriihed in the time of Mo&s, about the 
3^ar before Chrifl 1480, is faid to have been originally of Ar-i 
cadia, from whence he pafled to Samothracc. Afterwards he mar- 
ried Batea, or Arifta, the daughter of Teucer, king of Phrygia. Of 
the Samothracian gods we have already given an account ; but may 
i^dd hc^r^, from Ma^robius, that the tiii magni^ which Dardanus 

brouc'ht 
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Vf^gkt to Ihatcity, andcaufed to ^bewor flumped i 
and mat rfter the taking of Troy iGneas privatdy 
carried them off, and kept them till he fettled in , 
Italy. But thofe who pretend to know raoft aboul 
tkefe matters, iay^ there are f^ed there two caft^ 
of a moderate {xfc^^ the one open ^ and empty, tfa^ 
ether ^^ and f^ed up, but neither of them to bQ 
feen by any but thofe holy virgins. Others, again^ 
iSmk thid is all a mifis^, wiuch arofe from their 
. putting * moft of their facred utenfik in two caiks# 
and hi^ng them under-ground in the temple of 
(^irinus, and that the place from thcyfe ca&s is fiiH 

They took, however, with them the choiceft aaci 
moii iacred things they had, and fled with thmi 
ak)ng the fide of the river ; where Luaus Albinus^ 
a pliebeian,. among others that were mdking theis 
e&ape, was carrying his wife and children and foma 
(»f his moft BOcdOTary moveables in a waggcHi. But 
when hefawthc veftals in a h^lplefs and w«ry con* 
dltion, carrying in their arms the iacred fymbcHa of 
the gods, he immediately took .out fai$ family and 
goods, and put t^e virgins in the waggon, that they 
might make their efcape to JTc^ne of the * Grecian 
cities. This piety pf Albinus, and the Veneration 
he expreffed for the gods at fo dangerous a junfture, 
deferves to be rdcorded. 

As for the other priefts, and the moft ancient of 
the fenators that were of confular dignity, or had[ 

Jbrought from Samothcacc, vtert the penates^ or hcniftold godsr^ 
>vhich ^neas afterwards carried into Italy. Dionyfius of Hali- 
camafTus fays, he had feen t]i& faiates m^ai^ okl temple at Rome. 
I'hey were of antique workmapfliip, rcprcfen ting two young naen 
-fUting, and holding each a lance in his hand^ and had tor their in-* 
fcriptionD£»As, inllead of p£NAS. 

. * Albinus conduced them to Caere, a city of Hetruria, where 
they met wi.th a favourable reception. The vellals remained a 
conliderabfe time at Caere, and- there performed the ufual rites of 
r^lijgipn ; and hence tlaofe rites were called termonies. 

'- ^ Z 4 been 
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been honoured with triumphs, they could not bear 
to think of quitting the city. They, therefore, put 
on their holy veftments and robes of ftate, and, in a 
form dilated by Fabius the pontifex maximusy mak- 
ing their vows to the gods*, devoting themfelves 
for their country ; thus attired, they iat down in 
their ^ ivory chairs in the forum^ prepared for the 
Worft extremity. 

The third day after the battle, Brennus arrived 
with his army ; and finding the gates of the city 
opened, and the walls dcftitute of guards, at firft he 
had fome apprehenfions of a ftratagem or ambuf- 
cade, for he could not think the Romans had fo en-» 
tirdy given themfelves up to defpair. But when he 
found it to be fo in reality, he entered by the CoUiw 
Gate, and took Rome, a little more than three hun- 
dred and fixty years after its foundation ; if it is 
likely that any \ exad account has been kept of 
thofe times, the confufion of which has occauoned 
fo much obfcurity in things of a later date. 

Some uncertain rumours, however, of Rome's 
being taken, appear to hav^ foon paffed into Greece. 
For II Heradides of Pontys, whohved not long after 
thefe times, in his treatife concerning tbefoul^ rdates, 
that an aocount was brought from the weft, that an 

♦ The Romans believed, that, by thefe voluntary confecntionft 
to the infernal gads^ dlfprder and confufion was brought among 
the enemy. 

t Thefe ivory or curuU chairs were ufed only by thofe who had 
bprne the mod honourftble offices ; and the perfons who had a righ^ 
to fit in them bore alfo iyory llatef . 

X Livy tells us, that the Ropians of thofe times did not mueh 
>pply themfelves to writing, and that the cpmmcntaries of the 
ptnttfices^ and their other monuments, both public andprivate| 
were deftroyed when the city was burnt by the Gauls. 

n He lived at that very time : for he was at firft Plato^s fcholar. 
^d afterwards Ariftotle's; and Plato was bu^ (prty-oi^e years 0I4 
Vbe^ Rpmc ^ taked, 
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jtrmyfrom the country of the • Hyperboreans had 
taken a Greek city called Rome, fituated fomewhere 
near the great fea. But I do not wonder that &d| 
a fabulou6 writer as Heraclides Ihould embellifli his 
account of the taking of Rome with the pompous 
terms of Hyperboreans and the great fea. It is very 
clear that Ariftotle, the philofopher, had heard that 
Rome was taken by the Gauls 5 but he calls its dc- 
Kverer Lucius ; whereas Camillus was not called 
Lucius but Marcus. Thefe authors had no better 
authority than common report. 

Brennus, thus in pofieffion of Rome, fet a firong 
guard about the capitol, and himfelf went down iiKta 
the forum ; where he was ftruck with amazement at 
the fight of fo niany men feated in great ftate and 
filence, who neither rofe up at the approach of their 
enemies, nor changed countenance or co)6ur, Imt 
leaned upon their ftaves, and fat looking'upon eadt 
other without fear or concern. The Gauls altont&ed 
at (o furprifing a fpedijacle, and regarding them as 
fuperior beings, for a long time were afraid to ap^ 
proach or touch theuA. At laft one of them vcn^ 
tured to go near Manius Papirius, and'advancing 
his hand, gently ftroked his beard, which was very 
long : upon which Papirius ftruck him on the head 
with his fiafF, and wounded him. The barbarian 
then drew his fword and killed him. After this, 
the Gauls fell upon the reft and flew them, and con* 
tinning their rage, difpatched all that came in their 
way. Then for many days together they pillaged 
the houfcs and carried off the fpoil ; at laft they 
fet fire to the city, an4 dempliflied what efcaped 

♦ The ancients called all the inhabitants of the north Hyper* 
^oreanSf and the Mediterranean the Great Sea^ to diflin^uiih it from 
the Euxinc. Notwithllanding that Heraclides was mght in this, 
lie might be a verjr fabulous writer: fo was Herodotus; and {6 
tvere the adkient hiflorians of almofl all countries; and the reafoa 
if; obvioHS ; U^ey h^d little more than traditiop to write froi|i, 
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iSiefiaiiiet) to exprds theii* indignation againft thofi» 
m the Capitol who obeyed not their fummons, but 
Haxie a vigorous defoace, and greatly annoyed the 
bdSegcrs trom the walls. This it was thiat provoked 
tfaein to deftroy the. whole city, and icy d^>atch all. 
that fell into their hands, without fparing either fe:^; 
or age. 

As by the length of thefiege provificMis began to 
fell the Gauk, they divided their forces, and part 
ftayed with the king before that fortrefe, while part 
foraged the country, and laid walie the towns and 
vtSages* Their fuccefs had inspired them with fuch 
confidence, that they did not keep in a body, but 
cau^dbi^y rambled about in d^erent troops and par- 
ta)es> It happened that the largeft and beft difci* 
pfined cofps went ^ainft Ard^, where Camillus, 
finoe his exile, lived in abfolute retirement* Thisi 
great event, howevec, awaked him into action, and 
his mind was employed in eontniving, not how t>cx 
keep himfidf concealed and to avoid the Gaub, but,, 
if an opportunity ihould offer, to attack and con- 
quer them. Perceiving that the Ardeans were not 
deficient in numbers, but courage and difcipline^ 
which was owing to the inexperience and ina^vity 
of their officers, he applied firft to the young men,, 
and told them, " They ought not toafcribe the de*r 
,^ feat of the Romans to the valour of the Gauls, or 
*^ to confider the calanuties they had fuffered in the 
^ midft of thdr infatuation, as brought upon them 
^ by men, who, in faft, could not claim the merit of 
^ the viftory , but as the work of fortune. That ift 
** would be glorious, though they rifked fomething 
*^ by it, to repel a foreign and barbarous enemy, 
*^ whofe end in ccmquenng was, like fire, to de- 
•* fliroy what they fubdued: but that if they would 
♦* affume a proper fpirit, he woiild give them an op* 
'" portunity to conquer without any hazaid at all." 
When he found the young men were pleafed with 
Bis'difcourfe, he went next to the magiftrates and 

fenate 
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fenate of Ardea •^ and having perfiiaded th^m aSo td 
adopt his fcheme, he armed all that were of a proper 
age for it, and drew them up within the walls, that 
the enemy, who were but at a fmall diftance^ mighf 
not know what he was about, 
• The Gauls, having fcoured the couiitry, and 
loaded themfelves with plunder, encanaped upon the 
plains in a carelefs and diforderly manner. Night 
found them intoxicated with wine^ Und filence 
reigned in the camp. As foon as Camillus was iti^ 
formed of this by his fpies, he led the Ardeans out; 
^nd having pafled the intermediate %ace without 
noife, he reached their camp about midnight; Thai 
he ordered a loud fliout to be fet up, and the tnim* 
pets to found on all fides, to caufe the greater con-^ 
fufion': but it was with difficulty they recovered 
themfelves from their fleep and intoxication. A 
few, whom fear had made fober, fnatched up their 
arms to oppofe CamiUus, and fell with their weapons 
in their hands ; but the greateft part of them, buried 
in fleep and wine, were furprifed unarmed, and eafily 
di§)atched, A fmall number, that in the night 
lefcaped out of the camp, and wandered in the 
fields, were picked up next day by the cavalry, and 
put to the fword. 

The fame of this aftion foon reaching the neighs 
bouring cities, drew out m^ny of their ableft M^ar- 
riours. Particularly fuch of the Romans as had eC 
caped frbm the battle of Allia to Veil, lamented with 
'themfelves in fome fuch manner as this, " What sk 
** general has heaven taken from Rome in Camillus, 
♦* to adorn the Ardeans with his exploits! while the 
** city which produced and brought up fo great ^ 
^' man is abfolutely ruined. And we, for want of 
** a leader, fit idle within the walls of a ftrange 
*^ city, and betray the liberties of Italy. Come 
*' then, let us fend to the Ardeans to demand our 
f* general, or elfe take our weapons and goto him: 
f^ for he is no longer aii exile, nor v^ citizens, har-. 
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** ing no country but what is in poi&flion of the 
^ enemy/* 

This motion was agreed to, and they fent to Ca- 
milium to intreat him to accept of the command. 
But he anfwered, he could not do it, before he waa 
♦ li^aUy appointed to it by the Romans in the capi- 
toi. For he looked upon them, while they were uk 
being, a§ the commonwealth, and woiild readily 
fibey their orders, but without them f would not be 
io officious as to interpo£e» 

They admired the modefty and honour erf Camil- 
las, but knew not how to fend tlie propofal to the 
capitol. It feemed indeed impoffible for a meffenger 
to j>a& into the citadel, whilft the en^my was in pof- 
iemon of the city. However, a young man, named 
Pontius Cominius, not diftinguiihed by his birth, 
but food of glory , readily took upon him the com- 
miffion» He carried no letters to the citizens in the 
capitol, left, if he fhould happen to be taken, the 
enemy ihould difcover by them tlie intentions of 
CamiUus. Having dreffed himfelf in mean attire, 
imder which he concealed fome pieces of cork, he 
travelled all day without fear, and approached the 
city as it grew dark. He could not pafs the river by 
the bridge, becaufe it was guarded by th^ Gauls j 
and therefore took his clothes, which were neither 
many nor h^vy, and bound them about his head ; 
and having laid himfelf upon the pieces of cork, ea- 
fily fwam over and reached the city. Then avoiding 
thofe quarters^ wher^ by the lights and noife he con- 
duded they kept watch, he went to the Carmental 
Qate, where there was the greateft filence,and where 
iht hill of the capitol is the fteepeft and mod craggy. 

* Livy fays, the Romap foldiers at Veil applied to the remains 
of the fenate in the capitol for leave, before they offered the com^ 
mand to Camillus. So much regard had thofe brave men for the 
coaftitution of their country » though Rome then lay in afhes* 
£Tcry prif ate man was indeed a patriot* 

Up 
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"Up this he got uriperceived, by a way the moft 
difficult and dreadful, and advanced near the guards 
upon the walls. After he had hailed them and told 
them his name, they received him with joy, and 
conduded him to the magiftrate&r 

The fenate was prefently affembled, aftd he ac* 
quainted them with the vi<^ory of Camillus, which 
they had not heard of before, as well as With the 
proceedings of the foldiers at Veil, and exhorted 
them to confirm Camillus in the command, as the 
citizens out of Rome would obey none but him. 
Having heard his report and confuked together^ 
they declared Camillus dictator, and fent Pontius 
back the fame way he came, who was equally fortu- 
nate in his return; for he paffed the enemy, undifco-^- 
vered, and delivered to the Romans at Veil the de- 
cree of the fenate, which they received with pleafure* 

Camillus, at his arrival, found twenty thoufand 
of them in arms, to whom he added a great num- 
b^T of the allies, and prepared to attack the enemy. 
Thus was he appointed dictator the fecond time, and 
having put himfelf at the head of the Romans and 
confederates, he marched out againft the Gauls. 

Mean time fome of the barbarians employed in the 
fiege, happening to pafs by the place where Pontiujs 
had made his way by night up to the capitol, ob- 
ferved many traces of his feet and hands, as he had 
worked himfelf up the rock, torn off what grew 
there, and tumbled down the mold. Of this they 
informed the king, who coming and viewing it, for 
the prefent faid nothing; but in the evening he 
affembled the lighteft and moft adive of his men, 
who were likelieu to climb any difficult height, and 
thus addreffed them : *• The enemy have themfelves 
" fhewn us a way to reach them, which we were 
" ignorant of, and have proved that this rock is 
*' neither inacceffible nor untrod by human feet.; 
'* What a fliame would it be then, after having made 
" a beginning, not to finilh ; and to quit the placd 
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«*as impregnable, when th^ Ronlans themfelVdS 
■* have taught us how to take it ? Where it wa^ 
^ cafy for one man to afcend, it cantiot be difficult 
•*- for many, one by one ; nay, fliould many attempt 
•^ it together, they will find great advantage in affi&« 
^ ing each other. In the mean time, I intend great 
•^ rewards and honours for fuch as Ihall diftinguiik 
^ themfclves on this occaficn/' 

The Gauls readily embraced the king's propofal, 
and about midnight a number of them together 
began to climb the rock in filence, which, though 
llcep and craggy, proved more pra^icable than they 
expefted. The foremoft having gained the tc^, put 
themfclves iir order, and were ready to take pc^ef* 
€on of the wall, and to fall upon the guards, who 
were faft afleep ; for neither man nor dog perceived 
their coming. However, there were certain facred 
geefe * kept, near Juno's temple, and at other times 
plentifully fed ; but at this time, as corn and the 
other provifions that remained were fcarcely fuffi* 
dent for the men, they were neglected and in poor 
condition. This animal is naturally quick of hear-* 
ing, and foon alarmed at any noife ; and as hunger 
kept them waking and uneafy, they immediately 
perceived the commg of the Gauls, and running at 
them with all the noile they could make, they awoke 
all the guards. %The barbarians now, perceiving 
thev were difcovered, advanced with loud Ihouts 
and great fury. The Romans in hafte fnatched up 
ftich weapons as came to hand, and acquitted them* 
lelves Bke men on this fudden emergency* Firft of 
all, Manlius, a man of confular dignity, retnarkable 
for his ftrength and e?:traordinary courage, engaged 

• Gecfc were cv^r after had in honoiji; at Rome, and a flock of 
tlicm always kept at the ^xpence of the public. *A golden image 
cf a goofe was erc6ted in memory of them, artd a goofe cveiy jrcif 
carried in triumph »pon a foft litter finely adotncd ; "while dpgi 
were hekl in abhorrence by the Roniaos, who every year impalai 
•He of them upon a branch of eWer. 

two 
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ttro Cauls at once ; and as one of item was lifting 
tip his batde*ax, he with his ft^^ord cut off his right 
hand: at the fiune time he thruft the bois of hi$ 
fiudd in the £ace of the (^er, suid daihed hixn dowa 
the precipice. Thus ftanding upon the rampart^ 
with thoie that had come to his affifiance and fought 
by his fide, he drove back the reft of the Gavd$ 
that had gotten up, who were no.great number, and 
who performed nothing wxMrthy of fuch an attempt* 
The Romans, having thus efcaped the danger that 
threatened thenv, as foon as it was light, threw th« 
officer that commanded the watch, down the rock 
amongft the enemy, and decreed Manlius a reward 
for his vi<5tory, which had more of honour in it 
than profit ; for every man gave him what he had 
for one day's allowance, which was half a pound of 
bread and a quartern of the Gredc cotyle* 

After. this the Gauk began to lofe courage: far 
provifions were fcarce, and they could not forage iof 
fear of Camillus*. Sicknels, too, prevailed among 
them, which took its rife from the heaps of dead 
bodies, and from their encamping amidft the nib* 
bifli of the houfes they had burnt ; where there w^as 
foch a quantity of afties, as, when raifed by the winds 
or heated by the fun, by their dry and acrid quality 
fo corrupted the air, that every breath of it was 
pernicious. But what afFefted them moft was, the 
change of climate j for they had lived in countries 
that abounded with fliades and agreeable fheltejs 
from the heat, and were now got into grounds that 
Were low, and unhealthy in autumn. All this^, to^ 
gether with the length, and tedioufhefs of the fi^ege* 
which had lafted more than fix months, caufed fuch 
defolatioh among them, and carried off fuch num- 
tiers, that the earcafes lay unburicd. 

* Camillus being mafter of the country, po-fted ftrong guards 
on all the roads, ^n(X in ^fF«i^ beiieged the beliegqr^!. 

Th« 
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Hic befieged, however, were not in a diudi hd* 
tcr condition. Famine, which now prefied them 
hard, and their ignorance of what CamiKus was do^ 
ing, caufed no unall dejedion : for the barbarians 
guardcfd the city with fo much care', that it was im-i 
poffible to fend any meflenger to him. Both fides 
being thus equally difcouraged, the adiranced guards 
*^ho were near enough to converfe, firft began to 
talk of treating. As the motion was approved by 
thbie who had the chief dire6tion of affairs, Sulpi* 
tius, one of the military tribunes, went and confer^ 
red with Brennus ; where it was agreed, that the 
Romans fhould pay a thoufand pounds * weight of 
^Id, and that the Gauls upoti the receipt of it 
SiouM immediately quit the city and its territories. 
When the conditions were fworn tOj afnd the gold 
was brought, the Gauls endeavouring to avail them-i 
fUves of falfe weights, privately at firft, and after- 
Wards openly, drew down their own fide of the ba-* 
lance. The Romans expreffing their refentrpientj 
Brennus, in a contemptuous and infulting manner^ 
took ofi' his fword, and threw it, belt and all, in- 
to the fcale : and when Sulpitius aiked, what that 
ineant^ he anfwered, " What fliould k mean but 
^ woe to the conquered t ?" which became a pro* 
verbial faying.- Some of the Romans were highly 
incenfed at this, and talked of returning with their 
gold, and enduring the utmoft extreinities of the 
fiege : but others were of opinion, that it was bettor 
to pafs by a fmall injury, fince the indignity lay not 
in paying more than was due, but in paying any 
thing at all; a difgrace only confequent upon the 
neceffity of the times. 

While they were thus difputing with the Gauk^ 
Camillus arrived at the gates ; and being informed 
of what had paffed, ordered the main body of his^ 

• That is forty-five thoiifaod pounds (l6rling^r 
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army to advance flowly and in good order, whUe he 
"with a feleft band marched haftily up to the Romans, 
who all gave place and received the diftator with 
reipeA and lilence. Then he took the gold out of 
the fcales and gave it to the liflors^ and ordered the 
Gauls to take away the balance and the weights, and 
to' be gone ; telling them, // was the cujlom of the 
Romans to deliver their country ivithjieel^ not with gold. 
And when Brennus expreued his indignation, and 
complained he had great injuftice done him by this 
infradion of the treaty, Camillus anfwered, " That 
•* it was never lawfully made; nor could it be valid, 
** without his confent who was diftator and fole ma- 
^' giftrate ; they had, therefore, aded without pro* 
*' per authority : but they might make their pro- 
** pofak, now he was come, whom the laws had in- 
♦* vefted with power either to pardon the fuppliant^ 
^* or to punifh the guilty, if proper fatisfaftion wa$ 
** not made*'' 

At this Brcnnuswas ftill more highly incenfed,andi 
a (kirmifli enfucd; fwords were drawn on both fides, 
and thruft3 exchanged in a confiifedmanner, which it 
is eafy to conceiive muft be the cafe, amidft the ruins 
of houfes and in narrow ftreets, where there was not 
ropm to draw lip regularly. Brennus, however, foon 
recolleded himtelf, and drew off his forces into the 
carnp, with the lois of a fmall number. In the night 
he ordered them to march, and quit the city ; and 
having retreated about eight miles from it, he en- 
camped upon the Gabinian roadr Early in the 
morning Camillus came up with them, his arms dazr* 
zlipg the fight, and his men full of fpirits and fire; 
A ftiarp engagement enfued, which lafted a long 
time ; at length the Gauls were routed with great 
flaughter, and their camptaken. Some of thofe that 
fled were killed in the purfuit ; but the greater part 
|\xre cut ip pieces by tne people of the neighbouring 
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towns and villages, who fell ypon them as they 
werecifpeyfed*. 

. Thus ^as Rome ftrangely" t^en, and more 
ftrangely recovered, after it had been feven months^ 
in the jpoiTefiioii of the barbarians : foy they en- 
tered it 'a little after the Ides^ the fifteenth pf July, 
and were driven out by the Id^Sj the thirteenth of 
February following. Camillus returned in triumph, 
as became the deliverer of his loft country, and the 
reftorer of Rome. Thpf^ that had quitted the place 
before the fiege, with their wives and children, now * 
followed his chariot; and they who had been be- 
fieged in the capitol^ and were aljnoft peyilhing with 
hunger, met the other and embraced thepi ; weep- 
ing for joy at this ujiexpeded pleafure, which they 
almoft confiderefl $is a dream. The priefts and mi- 
nifters of the gods bringing back with them what 
holy things they had hidden or conveyed away when 
they fled, afforded a tnpft defirable fpeclacle to the 
people ; and they gave them the kindeft welcome^ 
as if the gods themfelves had returned with them tq 
Rome. Next, Camillus facrificed to the gods, and 
purified the city, in a form dilated by the pontifis* 
He rebuilt the' former temples, and erefted a new 
one to Alus Loquutius thtfpeaker^ or warner^ upon 
the very fpot where the voice from heaven announ- 
ced in the night to Marcus Cedltus the coming of 
the barbarians. There was, indieed, no fmall diffi- 
tulty in difcovering thp places where the temples 
had ftopd, but it was cffe4ed by the zeal of Camil- 
las and the induftry of -the priefts. / 

As it was neceflfary .to rebuild the city, which was 

Entirely demolifhed, an heartlefs defpondency feizecl 

... .... . ^ 

* Ther<» is i^eafon to qiucftion the truth of the lattei; part of this 
^ory. Piutafch copied it ^rona Liyy. But Poiybi^s reprefcnts 
the Gauls as aAiially receiving the gold from the Romans, and re- 
turning in fafety to their own country ;. and this is corifirmcdby 
Juftin, Suetonius, and eVen by Livy himfelf in another part of his 
hillory, X. 16. 
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the multitude, and they invented pretexts of d^lay. 
They were in want of all neceffary materials,, and l;ia4 
more occafion for repofe and refrefhment after their 
fuiFerings, than to labour and wear themfelyes out, 
when their bodies were weak and their fubftajice wa$ 
gone. They had, therefore, a fecret attachnaeAt tQ 
Veil, a city which remained entire, and w^s providr 
aed with everything. This gave a handle to. their 
demagogues to harangue them, as ufiial, in a way 
agreeable to their inclinations, and made them lifteg. 
to feditious fpeeches againft Camillus ; " as if, to 
^* gratify his ambition and tliirft of glory, he w^ould 
•*^ deprive them of a city fit to receive them, force 
*' them to pitch their tents among rubbifh, and re- 
•*^ build a ruin that was like one great funeral pile ; 
*' in order that he might not only be called the gcr 
** neral and dictator of Rome, but the founder, too, 
>** inftead of Romulus, whole riff ht he invaded.** 

On this account, the fenate, afraid of an infurrec- 
4ion, would not let Camillus lay down the diftatorr 
ihip within the year, as he defif ed, though no other 
perfon had ever borne that high office more than fijc 
months. In the mea^;! time they went about to con- 
fole the people, to gaiii them by careffes and kind 
perfuafions. Onewh-ile they fhew:ed them the mo- 
iiuments and tombs of their anceftors, then they put 
them in mind of tlxeir temples and holy places, which 
Romulus and Numa, and the other kings, had cour 
•fecrated and left in charge with them. Above all, 
amidft the facred and awful fymbols, they took care 
to make them rccoileft the * frelh human head^ 

* This prodigy happened i« the reign of Tarquin the Proudj 
who undoubtedly mujft have put the head there on purpofe ; for in 
digging the foundation it was found y«irm and bleeding, as if jull 
ievtred trom the body. Upon ihiis, the Romans fent to confult 
;the Tufcan fpothfayerg, who, after vaiply endeavouring to bring 
the prefage to favour their own country, acknowledged that the 
jplace where that head was found would be the hiead of all Italy. 
jDiOKYS. Hal. lib. iv. 
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which was found when tlic foundations pf the capl- 
tql were dug, and which prefignified that the fame 
placp was d^ftined to be the head of Italy* • They 
urged the difgrace it wQuld be to extinguifh again 
the iacred fire, which the veftals had lighted unce 
the w^ify and to quit the city ; whether they were 
to fee it inhabited by ftrangers, or a dcfolate wild 
for flocks to feed in. In this moving manner the 
patricians remonftpated to the people both in public 
land private}/ and were, in their turn, much affefted 
by the diftrefs of the multitude, who lamented theiK 
prefect indigence, and begged of them, now they 
>v^re coUeded like the remains of a Ihipwreck, not 
to oblige them to patch up the ruins of a defolated 
city, when there was one entire, apd ready to re- 
ceive them, 

Camillus, therefore, thought proper tp take the 
judgment: of the fenate in a body. And when he 
had exerted his eloquence in favour of his native 
. country, and others had done the fame, he put it to 
thq vote, beginning with Lucius Lucretius, whofe 
right it was to vote firft, and who was to be fpllow- 
cd by the reft in their order. Silence was made: 
^nd as Lucretius was about to declare himfelf, it' 
happened that a centurion who the^i commanded the 
day -guard, as he paffed the houfe, called with a loud 
voice tp the eniign, tojlop andfet up hisjlandard iherCy 
for that %vgs the beji place to Jiay, in. Thefe words 
being fq feafonably uttered, at a time \yhen they 
were doubtful and anxious about the event, Lucre- 
tiiis gaye thanks to thq gods, apd embraced the 
omen ; while the reft gladly affented, A wonderful 
change, at the fame time, took place in the minds 
of the people, who exhorted and encouraged each 
other to the work, and they began %o build imme- 
diately, pot in any order or upon a reg^dar plan, but 
as inclination or convenience directed. By resdbn 
pf this hurry the ftteets were narrow and intricate, 

and the houfes badly laid out : for they tell us 
' - • bo^ 
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both the walls of the city and the ftreets were bBilt 
within the compals of a year. 

The perfons appointed by Camillus to fearch for 
and mark out the holy pl?ices, found all in confu- 
fion. As they were looking round the Palatiuin^ 
they came to the court of M^rx, where the buildings^ 
like the reft, were burnt and demoliflied by the bar- 
barians ; but in removing the rubblfli and clearing 
the place, they difcpv^red, under a great heap of 
alhes, the augural ftaff of Romulus, This ftaff is 
crooked at one end, and called litups. It is iifed in 
marking but the feveral quarters of the^ heavens, in 
any procefs of divination by the flight pf birds, which 
Romuli;is was much Ikilled in and made great ufe of* 
When he was taken out of the world, the priefts 
carefully preferyed the ftaff from defilement, Ukc 
other holy reliclf 3 ; and this having efcaped the fire, 
when the reft were confunied, they indulged a plea- 
firig hope, and cohfidered it is a prefage j that Rome 
would laft for ever*. 

Before they had fiiiiflied the laborious talk of 
buildlihg, a new war broke out. The jEqui, th^ 
Volfci, and the Latins, all at once invaded their 
territories^ and the Tufcans laid fiege to Sutrium, a 
dty in alliance with Rome; The military tribunes 
too, who commanded the army, being furirounded 
by the Latins near Mount Marciusj and their camp 
in great danger, fcnt to Rome to defire fuccours ; 
on which occafion Camillus was appointed didlator 
the third time. 

* About this time, the tribunes of the pfeo pie determined to Im- 
bcach Q. Fstbius, who had violated the law of nations, and Uiere- 
oy provoked the Gauls, and occafioned the burning bf Rome. Hi» 
cwme being notorious, he was fumnioned by C. Martius Rutilus 
before the aflembly of the people, to anlwer for his condud in the 
cmbafly. The criminal had reafon to fear the feverell punilh- 
nient ; but his relation^ gave oyt that be died fuddcnly ; which ge- 
. nerally happened when the accufed peribn had courage enough to 
prevent his condemnation^ and the&ameof a public puniihment. 

Aaj Of 
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Of this vlr%T there are two different accounts : I 
begin with the fabulous one. It is faid, the Latins, 
either feeking a pretence for war, or really inclined 
to renew their ancient affinity with the Romans, fent 
to demand of them a number of free-bom virgins in 
marriage. The Romans were in no fmall perplexity 
is to the courfe they fliould t^ke : for, on the one 
ilihd, they were afraid of war, as they were not yet 
te-eftabliihednorhad recovered their loffes; and on- 
the other they fufjpefted that the Latins only wanted 
their daughters for hoftages, though they coloured 
their defign with the fpecious name of marriage.. 
While they were thus embarraffed, a female flave^ 
named * Tutula^ err, as fome call her, Philotis, ad- 
vifed the magiftrates to fend with her fome of the 
handfonieft and ntoft gented of the maid-fervants, 
dreffed like virgins of good families^ and leave the 
reft to her. The magiftrates approving the expe- 
dient, chofe' a number of femsde Haves proper for 
her purpofe, arid fent them richly attired to the 
Latin camp, which was not far from the city. At 
night, while the other flaves conveyed away the 
enemies fwords, Tutula* or. Philotis got up in a 
wild fig-tree of confiderable height, and having. 
:i|)read a thick garment behind, to conceal her de- 
fign from the Latins., held tip a torch towards Rome, 
wliich was the fignal agreed upon between her and 
the magiftrates, who alone were in the fecret. For 
this reafon the foldiers fallied out in a tumultuous 
manner, calling upon each other, and haftened by 
their officers, who found it difficult to bring them 
into any order. They made themfelves mafters, 
however, of the entrenchments^ and as the eiiemy,. 
expecting no fuch attempt, v/ere afleep, they took 
the camp and put the greateft part of them to the 
fword* This happened on the Nones^ the feventh 
of July, then called Quintilis : and on that day they 

• In the Iifex)f Romulus ftlc is called Tr^^cla, Macrobiiis caHs- 
ker TuUla, 
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teiebrate a feaft in memory of this a<5lion. • In the 
firft place, they fally in a crowding and diforderly 
manner out of the city, pronouncing aloild the moft 
familiar and common names, as Caius, Marcus, Lu- 
dus, and the like ; by which they imitate the fol- 
diers then calling upon each other in their hurryw 
Next the maid-fervants walk about, elegantly dreft, 
and jefting on all they meet. They have alfo a kind 
of fight among themfelves, to exprefs the aififtance 
they gave in the engagement with the Latihs. Then 
they fit down to an entertainment, fliaded with 
branches of the fig-tree : and that day is called JVbw^S 
Capratina^ as fome fuppofe, on account of the wild 
fig-tree, from which the maid-fervant held out the 
torch; for the Romans call that tree Caprijicus^ 
Others refer the greateft part of what is faid and 
done on that occafion to that part of the ftory of ^ 
Romulus when he difappeared, and the darknefs 
and tempeft, or as fome imagine, an eclipfe happened. 
It was. on thfe fame day, at leaft, and the day might 
be called NoTia Capratina; for the Romans call a 
g02it Capra; and Romulus vaniflied o\it of fight 
while, he was hdldihg an affembly of the people at 
the Goat^s Marjh^ as we have related in his life. 

Th^ other account that is given of this war, and 
approved by mofl: hifi:orians, is as follows. Camil- 
lus, being appointed dictator the thii'd time, and 
knowing that the army under the military tribunes 
was furrounded by the Latins and Volfcians, was 
conftrained to make levies among fuch as age had 
exempted from fervice. With thefe he fetched a 
large compafs about Mount Marcius, and unpcr- 
ceived by the enemy pofl:ed his ai*my behind them; 
and by lighting many fires fignified his arrival. The 
Rom^^ns that were befieged in their camp, being 
encouraged by this, refolved to fally out and join 
battle. But the Latins and Volfcians kept clofe with- 
in their works, drawing a line of circumvallation 
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with palifades, becaufe they had the enemy on both 
fides, and refolving to wait for reinforcements from 
home, as well as for the Tufcan fuccours. 

Camillus, perceiving ibis, and fearing that the 
enemy might furtound him, as he had fiirrounded 
them, hafteneld to make nfe of the prefent opportu- 
nity. As the works of the confederates confifted of 
wood, and the wind ufed to blow hard from the 
mountains at fun-rifing, he provided a great quan- 
tity of combuftible. matter, and drew out his forces 
at day-break. Part of them he ordered with loud 
ihouts and miflive weapons to begin the attack on 
the oppofite fide; while he himfelf, at the head of 
thofe that were charged with the fire, watched the 
proper minute, on that fide of the works where the 
wind ufed to blow diredlly. When the fun was rifen 
the wind blew violently ; and the attack being be- 
gun on the other fide, he gave the fignal to his own 
party, who poured a vaft quantity of fiery datts and 
other burning matter into the eriemy^s fortifications. 
As the flame foon caught hold, and was fed by the 
palifades and other timber, it fpread itfelf into all 
quarters; and the Latins not being provided with 
any means of extinguifhing it, the camp was almoft 
full of fire, and they were reduced to a fmall fpot of 
ground. At lafl: they were forced to bear down upon 
that body who were pofted before the camp and 
ready to receive themfwordin hand. Confequently 
very few of them efcaped j and thofe that remained 
in the camp were deftroyed by the flanfies, till the 
Romans extinguijflied them for the fake of the 
plunder. 

After this exploit, he left his fqn Lucius in the 
camp to guard the prifpners and the booty, while he 
■ himfelf penetrated into the enemy's country. There 
he took the city of the JEqui and reduced the Volfci, 
and then led his army to Sutriutn, whofe fate he was 
not yet apprized of, and which he hoped to relieve 
by fighting the Tufcans who had fat down before it. 
But the Sutrians had already furrendered their town, 
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\vith the lofe of every thing but the clothes they had ^ 
on; and in this condition he met them by the way, 
with their wives and children, bewailing their mis- 
fortunes. Gamillus was extremely moved at fo .fad 
a fpeftade; and perceiving that the Romans wept 
with pity at, the affeftingintreaties of the Sutrians, he 
determined not to defer his revenge,- but to marcK 
toSutrium that very dayj concluding that meni 
who had juft taken an opulent city, where they had 
not left one enemy, and who expefted none from 
any other quarter, would be found in difordei' and 
oflF their guard. Nor was he miftaken in his judg- 
ment. He not only paffed through the country un- 
difcovered, but approached the gates, and got pot 
feffion of the walls before they were aware. Indeed 
there was none to guard them; for all were engaged 
in feftivity and diffipation. Nay, even when they 
perceived that the enemy were matters of the town, 
rhey were fo overcome by their indulgenciies, that 
few endeavoured to efcape ; they were either flain 
in their houfes, or furrendered themfelves to the 
conquerors. Thus the city of Sutrium being twice 
taken in one day, the new poffeffors were expelled, . 
and the old ones reftored by Gamillus. 

By the triumph decreed him pn this occafion, he 
gained no lefs credit and honour than by the two 
former. For thpfe of the citizens that envied him, 
and were defirous to attribute his Jfucc^ffes rather to 
fortune than to his valour and conduft, were com- 
pelled by thefe laft adions, tp allow his great abilities 
and application. Among thofe that pppofed him 
and detrafted frpm his merit, the moft confiderable 
was .Marcus ManKus, who was the firft that r^pulfed 
the Gauls, when they attempted the capitol by night, 
and on that account was furnamed Capitol'mus, He 
was ambitious to be the greateft man in Rome, and 
as he could not by fair means outftrip Camijius in 
the race of honour, he took the common road to ab- 
folute jpower by courting the populace^ particularly 
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thofe that were in debt. Some of the latter he di^ 
fended, by pleading their caufes againft their credi- 
tors ; and others be refcued, by forcibly preventing 
their being dealt with according to law ; fo that he 
foon got a number of indigent perfons about him, 
who became formidable to the patricians by their 
infolent and riotous behaviour in the forum. 

In this exigency they appointed* Cornelius Coffus 
diftator, who named Titus Quintius Capitalinus his 
general of horfe; and by this fupreme magiftrate 
Manllus was committed to prifon : on which occa- 
fion the people went into mourning; a thing never 
iifed but in time 6f great and public calamities. The 
ienate, therefore, afraid of an infurreftion, ordered 
him to be releafed. But when fet at liberty, inftead 
of altering his conduA, he grew more infolent and 
troublefome, and filled the whole city with faftion 
and fedition* At that time Camillus was again ere- 
iated a military tribune, and Manlius taken and 
brought to his trial. But the fight of the capitol 
was a great difadvantage to thofe that carried on the 
impeachment. The place where Manlius by night 
maintained the fight againft the Gauls, was feen 
from the forum; and all that attended were moved 
with compaflion at his ftretching out his hands to- 
wards that place, and begging them with tears to 
remember his atchievements. The judges of courfe 
were greatly embarraffed, and often adjourned the 
court, not chufingtoacquithim after fuch clear proofs 
' of his crime, nor yet able to carry the laws into exe* 
cution in a place which continually reminded the 
people of his fervices. Carnillus, fenfible of this, re- 
moved the tribunal without the gate, into the Pete- 
line Grove, where there was no profpeft of the capir 
tol. There the profecutor brought his charge, and 
the remembrance^of his former bravery gave way to 
the fenfe which his judges had of his prefent crimes. 

* Vide f-iv* lib. vl. cap, 2, 

Manlius, 
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Manlius, therefore, was condemned, carried to the 
Capitol, and thrown headlong from the rock. Thus 
the fame place was the monument both of his glory 
and his unfortunate end. The Romans, moreover^ 
taxed his houfe, and built there a temple to the god!-* 
defs Moneta. They decreed likewife that for the fu- 
ture no patrician ihould ever dwell in the capitol*, 

Camillus, who was now nominated military tri- 
bune the fixth time, declined that honour. For, be- 
fides that he was of an advanced age, he was appre- 
henfive of the efFefts of envy and of fome change of 
fortune, after fo much glory and fuccefs. But the 
excufe he moft infilled on in public was, the ftate of 
his health, which at that time was infirm. The 
people, however, refufing to accept of that excmfc, 
cried out, " They did iK)t defire him to fight either 
** on horfeback or on foot ; they only wanted 
** his counfel and his orders." Thus thev forced 
him to take the office upon him, and, togetncr with 
Lucius Furius MeduUinus, one of his coUeagues, to 
march immediately againft the enemy. 

Thefe were the people of Praenefte and the Volfci, 
who, with a confiderable army, were laying walle the 
country in alliance with Rome. Camillus, therefore, 

* Left the advantageous fituatimi of a forlrefs, that command- 
ed the whole city, {hould fuggell and facilitate .the defign of en- ^ 
ilaving it. For Manlius was accufed of aiming at the Ibvereigft 
power. His fate may ferve as a warning to all ambitious men 
who want to rife on the ruins of their country; for he could not 
cicape or find mercy with the people, though he produced above 
four hundred plebeians, vvhofe debts he had paid; though be (hewed 
thirty fiiits of armour, the fpoils of thirty enemies, whom he had 
fluin in lingfe combat ; though he had received forty honorary 
rewards, among which were two mural and eight civic crowns, 
(C. Servilius, when general of the horfe, being of the number of 
citizens whofe lives he had faved) ; and though he had^ crowned 
all with the prefervation of the capitol. So inconftant, however* 
is the multitude, that Manlius was fcarcely dead, when hi» 
lofs was generally lamented, and a plague, which foon followed,. 
was afcribed to the anger of Jupiter againft the authors of his 
death,' 
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went and encamped over againft them, intehdm^t^ 
prolong the war, that if there fhould be a neceffity' 
for a battle, he might be fuiiiciendy recovered to da 
.his part. But as nis colleague Lucius, too ambi* 
tious of glory, was violently and indifcreetly bent 
upon fighting, and infpired the other officers with 
the f^me ardour, he was afraid it might be thought 
that through envy I^e withheld from the young oflT- 
cers the opportunity to diftinguiflx themfdves. For 
this reafon he agreed, though with great reluftance, 
that Lucius ftiould draw out the forces, whilft he'^ 
on account of his ficknefs*, remained with a hand- 
ful of men in the camp* But when he perceived 
that Liicius, who engaged in a rafli and precipitate 
manner, was defeated, and the Romans ptit to flight, 
he could not contain hlmfelf^ but leaped from his 
bed, and went with his retinue to the gates of the 
camp. There he forced his way^ through the fugi- 
tives up to the purfuers, and made fo good a ftandj 
that thofe who had fled to the camp foon returned to 
the charge, and others that were retreating rallied 
and placed themfelves about him, exhorting each 
other not to forfake their general. Thlis (he ene- 
my were fl:opt in their purfuit. Next day tie 
marched out at the head of his army, entirdy rout- 
ed the confederates in a pitched battle, and entering 
their camp along with them, cut moft of them in 
pieces; 

After this, being informed that Satricum, a Ro^ 
man colony, was taken by the Tufcans, and the in-^ 
habitants put to the fword, he fent home the m2xtt 
body of his forces, >vhich confifted of the heavy* 
armed, and with a feleft band of light and fpirited 
young men fell upon the Tufcans that were in pof-^ 
feflion of the city, fome of whom he put to the 
iword, and the reft were driven out. 

* Livy fays, he placed himfelf on an eminence," witb' a cor^s ife 
re/p-vff \Q obfervc the fviccefs of tiic battle. 

Returning 
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Returning to Rome with great fpoils, he gave a 
fignai evidence of tlie good fenfe of the , Roman 
people, who entertained ao fears on account of the 
ill health or age of a general that was not deficient 
in courage or experience, but made choice of him, 
infirm and reluftant as he was, rather th«ti of thofc 
young men that wanted and folicited the command. 
Hence it was, that upon the jiews of the revolt of 
the Tufculans, Camillus was ordered to march 
againft them, and to take with him only one of his 
five colleagues. Though they all defired and made 
intereft for the commiffion, yet, pafiing the reft by, 
he pitched upon Lticius Furius, contrary to the 
general expeftation : for this was the man who but 
juft before, againft the opinion ojF Camillus, was fa 
^ager to engage, and Iqft the battle. Yet, willing, 
it feems, to draw a veil. oyer his misfortune, and to 
wipe off his difgrace, he was generous enough tp 
give him the preference ^^ 

When the Tufcjilans perceived that Camillus was 
coming againft them, they attempted to correft their 
lerrpr by aritful maiiagenient. They filled the fields 
with hufbandmen and fliepherds, as in time of pror 
found peace ; they left their gates open, and fent 
their children to fchool as before. The tradefmen 
, y^ere found in their ftiops employed in their refpec- 
tive callings, and the better fort of citizens walking m 
the public places m their ufual drefs. Mean while 
thp magiftrates were bufiJy pafiing to and fro, to or- 
der quarters for the Romans i as if they expected no 
danger, and were conlcious of no fault. Though 
thefe arts could not alter the opinion Camillus had 
of their revolt, yet their repentance difpofed him to 
fpmpaijion. Jie ordered 1:hem, therefore, to go to 

f This choice of Camillus had a different motive from what . 
Plutarch mentions. He knew that Furius, who had felt the i]l 
€ffc6ls of a precipitate condu(5l, would be the firft man to avoid 
jpuch a f ondud for the future. 
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the fenatc of Rome and beg pardon ; and when they 
tppe3iXtd there as fuppliants, he ufed his intereft to 
procure their forgivenefs, and a grant of the priri* 
leges of Roman citiiens * befides. Thefe were the 
principal adlions of his fixth tribunefliip^ 

After this, Lucinus Stollo raifed a great fedition 
in the ftate ; putting himfelf at the head of the 
people, who infifted that of the two confuls one 
fhould be a plebeian. Tribunes of the people 
were appointed, but the multitude would fuffer no 
eleftion of confuls to be held-f. As this want 
cif chief magiftrates was likely to bring on ftilj 
greater troubles, the fenate created CamiUus ;}: dicr 
tator the fourth time, againft the confcnt of th^ 
people, and not even agreeable to his own inclinar 
tion. For he was unwilling to fet himfelf againft 
thofe perfons, who, having often been led on by him 
to conqueft, could with great truth aflSrm, that he ' 
had more concern with them in th^ military way^ 

* He only was a Koraan fcitizen in the moft cxttfnfiyc figBifica* 
tion of the words, who had tlie right of having ai\houfe in Rome^ 
of giving his vote ipk the Comitia, and of ftanding candidate for 
any office ; and who, confequently, was incorporated into one 
of the tribes. The freed men, in the tiqaes of the pub).ic, were 
.excluded from Ihe dignities : and of the municipal towns and Ro- 
man colonies, which enjoyed the right of citipjenihip, fome had^ 
and fome had not, the right of futfi^ge, and ,of promotion to 
loffices in Rome, 

- 1 This confufion lafted five years ; during whii^ the tribune^ 
of the people prevented the Comitia from being held, which 
were neccflSry for the. cle£fcion of the chief magiftrates. It wa« 
ioccafioned by a trifling accident. Fabius Abuftus having maiv 
jied his eldeil daughter to Servius Sulpicius, a patrician, and af 
this time military tribune, and the younger to Licinus Stolo, a 
jich plebeian ; it happened thsit while the younger lifter was pay- 
ing a vifit jto the elder, . Sulpicius came home from the forum, and - 
fcis hdors, with the ftaff of the fafces, thundered at th/c door. The 
younger fifter being frightened ^t tlje noife, the elder laughed a| 
jber, as a perfon quite ignorant of high life. This affront greatly 
affliftcd her ; and her father, to comfort her, bid her not be urir 
jeafy, for ftie ftiould fbon fee as much fta^ at her own houic as ha^ 
iSurprifed her at her lifter's. - , 

J The year of Rome 3 88 » 
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Aaa with the patricians in the civil; and at the fame 
time was fenfible that the envy of thofe very patri-f 
clans induced them now to promote him to that 
high ftation, that he might opprefs the people if he 
fucceeded, or be ruined by them if he feiled in hi$ 
attempt. He attempted, however, to obviate the 
prefent danger, and as he knew the day on which 
the tribunes intended to propofe their law, he pub^ 
liihed a general mufter, and fummoned the people 
from the forum into the field, threatening to fet 
heavy fines upon thofe that ftiould not obey. On 
the other hand, the tribunes of the people oppofed 
him with menaces, folemnly protefting they woul4 
fine him fifty thoufand drachmas if he did not per* 
mit the people to put their bill to the vote. Whcr 
ther it was that he was afraid of a. fecpnd con^ 
demnation and banifliment, which would but ill 
fuit him now he was grown old and covered with 
glory, or whether he thought he could not get the 
petter o£ the people, whofe violence was equal to 
their power, for the prefent he retired to his own 
houfe, and foon after, under * pretence of ficknefe, 
refigned the didatorfliip. The fenatc appointed 
another diftatpr, who, having named for his ^ene^ 
ral of hprfe that very StoUo who was leader of the 
fedition, fuffercd a law to be made that veas ex^ 
tremely difagreeable to the patricians. It provided 
that no perfon whatfoever Ihould poffefs more than 
five hundred acres of land. Stollo having carried 
his point with the people, flourilhed greatly for a 
while : but not long after t, being convifted of pot 
feffing inore than the limited number of acres, he 
buffered the penalties of his qwn law. 

• H^ pretended to find fomcthingamifs in the.au^ices which 
.•^v.ere taken when he was appointed. 

t It was eleven years after. Popilius Lsenus fined him tei\ 
thouiand fefterces forj^eing pofllfTed of a thoufand acres of land, 
in conjundlion with his fon, whom he h^id emancipated for that 
i)urpofe. L^v» lib. vii. c. i6» 

The 
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The moft difficult part of the difpute, and that 
which they began with, namely, concerning the 
eleftion ot confuls, remained ftill unfetded, and 
continued to give the fenate great uneafinefe; when 
certain information was brought that the Gauls 
were marching again from the coafts of the Adriatic^ 
with an immenfe army, towards Rome. With thi» 
news came an account of the ufual effefts of war, 
the country laid wafte, and fuch of the inhabitants 
as could not take refuge in Rome difperfed about 
the nu)untains. The terror of this put a &op to the 
fedition ; and the moft popular of the fenators unit- 
ing with the people, with one voice created Camil-» 
lus didator the fifth time. He was now very old, 
wanting little of fourfcore ; yet, feeing the neceflity 
and danger, of the times, he was wiUing to rifque 
all inconveniencies, and, without alledging any ex- 
cufe, immediately took upon him the command, 
and made the levies. As he knew the chief force of 
the barbarians lay in their fwords, which they ma- 
naged without art or fkdll, furioufly rufliing in, and 
aiming chiefly at the head and flioulders, he furnilh- 
ed moft of his men with helmets of well-poliflied iron-, 
that the fwords might either break or glance afide ; 
and round the borders of their ihields he drewa plate 
of brafs, becaufe the wood of itfelf c6uld not refift 
the ftrokes. Befide this, he taught them to avail 
themfelves of long pikes, by pufliing with which they 
might prevent the effed of the enemy's fwords. 

When the Gauls .were arrived at the river Ania 
with their army, encumbered with the vaft booty 
they had made, Camillus drew out his forces, and 
potted them upon a hill of eafy afcent, in which 
were many hollows, fufficient to conceal the greatcft 
part of his men, while thofe that wqre in fight fliould 
feem through fear to have taken advantage of the 
higher grounds. And the more to fix this opinion 
in the Gauls, he oppofed not the depredations com- 
mitted in his fight, but remained quietly in the camp 

he 
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he had fftrtified, while he beheld part of them dif- 
-perfcd m order to phinder, and part indulging 
themfelves day and night in drinking and revelling. 
At laft, he fent out the light-armed infantry be» 
fore day, to prevent the enemy's, drawing up in re- 
gular manner, and to harafs them by fudden Ikir- 
miftiing as they iiTued out of their trenches ; and as 
ibon as it was light he led down the heavy-armed, 
and put them in battle-array upon the plain, neither 
few in number nor diflieattened, as the Gauls ex- 
pected, but numerous and full of fpirits. 

This was the firft thing that fliook their refolu- 
tion, for they confidered it as a difgrace to have the 
Romans the aggreffors. Then the Jight-antied fell- 
ing updn them before they could get into order, and 
rank themfelves by companies, preffed- them fo 
warmly, that they were obliged to come in great 
xonfiijfiQn to the engagement. Laft of all, Carhillu's 
leading on the heavy-armed, the Qauls with bran- 
difhed fwords haftened to fight hand to hand; but 
.the Roman? meeting the ftrokes with their pikes, 
and receiving them on that part that was guarded 
with. iron, fo turned their fwords,* which were thin 
and foft tempered, that they were foon bent almoft 
;doubAe ; and their fliiclds were pierced and weighed 
xiown with the pikes; that ftuck in- them. They, 
therefore, quitted their own arifts, and endeavoured 
to feizethofe of the enemy, and to-wreft their pikes 
from. them. The Romans feeing them naked, now 
•began to make ufe of tl^dif Iwofds, arid made great 
carnage among the foreiiioft ranks. Mean time the 
Teft tcK)k to flight, and' \jrere fcattered along the 
plain; for CamiUus had" before-hand' fecured the 
heights; and, in confidence of viftory, they had 
.left their camp unfottified, as they knew It would 
he taken with eafe. 

Vol. L B b This 
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^his battle is faid to haVe been fought * thirteen 
years after the taking of Rome ; and in confequence 
of this fuccefs, the Romans laid afide, for the fu- 
ture, the difmal apprehcnfions they had entertained 
of the barbarians. They had imagined, it feems, 
that the former victory they hid gained over the 
Gauls, , was owing to the ficknefs that prevailed in 
their army, and to other unfprcfeen accidents, rather 
than to their own valour ; -and fo great had their 
terror been formerly, that they had made a law, 
that the pri^s Jhould be exempted from military fervice^ 
except in cafe of an iyivafton frovi the Gauls. 

This was the laft of Camillus's martial exploits. 
For the taking of Velitrac was a dired: confequence 
of this victory, and it furrendered without the leaft 
refiftance. But the greateft conflict he ever expe- 
rienced in the ftate ftill remained : for the people 
were harder to deal with fince they returned victo- 
rious, and they infifted that one of the confiils 
fliould be chofen out of their body, contrary to the 
prefent conftitution. The fenate oppofed them, 
and would not fuffer Camillus to refign the didator- 
fliip, thinking they could better defend the rights 
of the nobility under the fanctix)n of his fupremc 
jauthority. But one day^ as Gamillus Was fitting in 
th^ foru?fi^ and employed in. the diftribution of juf- 
tice, an officer, fqnt by the tribunes of the people, 
ordered him to follow him, and laid his hand upon 
him, as if he would feize and carry himi away, 
IJpon this fuch a noife and tumult was raifed in the 
aflembly, as nevqr had been known ; thofe that were 
about Camillus thrufting the plebeian ofiicer down 
from the tribunal, and the jSopulace calling out to 
drag the dictator froqi his feat. In this cafe Camil- 
lus was itmch embarrafled; he did not, however, 
refign the diftatorfliip, but led oft' the patricians to 

^ This battle was fought not thirteen, but twenty-Shree year 
after the taking of Rome. 

the 
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tie fenate-Tioufe. Before he entered it, he turned 
towards the capitol, and prayed to the gods to put 
a happy end to the prefent difturbances, folemnly 
^vowing to buUd a temple to Concord^ When the tu^ 
muk Ihonld be over. 

In the fenate there was a diverfity of opinions 
and great debates. Mild and popular counfels, 
however, prevailed, which allowed * one of the 
confuls to be a plebeian. When the diftator an- 
nounced this decree to the people, they received it 
with great fatisfaction, as it was natural they fliould, 
they were imniediately reconciled to the fenate, and 
conduced Camillus home with great applaufe. Next 
day, the people affembled, and voted that the temple 
which CamiUus had vowed to Concord^ fliould, on 
account of this great event, be built on a fpot that 
fronted the forum and place of affembly. To thofe 
feafts which are called latin they added one day 
more, fo that the whole confifted of four days; 
and for the prefent they ordained that the whole 
people of Rome fhould facrifice with garlands on 
their heads. Camillus then held an affembly for the 
cledion of confuls, when Marcus iEmilius was cho- 
fen out of the nobility, and Lucius Sextius from the 
commonalty, the firft plebeian iJiat ever attained 
that honour. . 

* The people having gained this point, the confulate was re- 
vived, and the naiUtary tribiine{Wp laid alide for ever. But at the 
fame time the patricians procured the great privilege that a new- 
officer, called /r^/(?r, fhould be appointed, who was to be alwaya 
one of their body. The confuls had been generals of the Romaa 
armies, and at the fame time judges of civil. affairs, but as they 
were often in the field, it was thought proper to feparate the latter 
branch from their office, and appropriate it to a judge with the 
title oiprator^ who was to be next in dignity to the confuls. About 
the year of Rome 501, another prator was appointed, to decide 
the differences among foreigners. Upon the taking of Sicily and 
Sardinia two more prietois were created, and as many more upon 
the conqueft of Spain. 

This 
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This Was the laft of Camilhis's trahfa£fioiis- Tht 
year following a peftilencc viiited Rome, which car- 
ried off a prodigious number of the people, moft of 
the magiftrates, and Camillus himfeif. His death 
could not be deenied premature, on account of his 
great age, and the offices he had borne, yet was he 
more lamented than all the reft of the citizens who 
died of that diftemper. ' 



END OF THE FIRST VOI.UME. 
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